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PREFACE 

A QBOUF of problems that appears oonspioiioiulj' in 
ihe preeeot Tolameutuid in so far oontribatea to &e 
fitness of its title, bas obtained a considerable interest 
on the part of tbe pabUo at laige^, Snob interest seems 
prone to take its olne from tbe activity of those who 
herald startling revelations on the basis of nnnsnal 
psychic experiences, and who give prosuse of disolosbg 
other worlds than the one with which common sense and 
common sensation acquaint ns, rather than from the I 
oantions and oonsistent tesolts of seriona and ptofes-l 
sicmal students in study or in laboratory. The fasdna-l 
tioii of the nnnsnal over the popular mind is familiar 
and intelligible, and seems in no direction more pro- 
nounced than in matters psyohoIc^oaL So long as 
this interest is properly snbordinated to a comprehfln- 
mve and illuminating general view of the phenomena 
in question, it is not likely to be harmful and may 
prove to be helpfuL But when the conception of the 
nature of our mental endowment and the interest in the 
understanding thereof are derived from the unusual, 
the abnormal, and the obscure, instead of from the notw 
mal, law-abiding observations systematized and iUumi- 
cated by long and sncoessf ol research, there is danger 
that the interest will become unwholesome and the 
oonoeptioD misleading. It is qiute natural that the 
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plain man shoold be interested in tlie experiences ot 
the world o£ mind which form an intrinuo part of his 
common hmnanil^ ; and it is equally natoral that he 
Bhould find attraction in less commonplace and seem- 
ingly anomalous mental phenomena. If thunderstorms 
were as itaa as total ecl^>ee« <^ the sun, it is likely 
that they would attract equal attention, be looked upon 
aa terrifying and portentous by superstitious human- 
ity, and bs inrested by tradition witii mysterious aig- 
nifleanoe, under tiie rafluence of tiie interest in the 
■DtunaL The existence of this interest is itseU a dis- 
tinotive tanait meriting a psycholt^cal interpretation, 
and one not likely to be oTetloobed. Its direction and 
regulation become the care of the seyeral departments 
of science that deal with the respectiTe subject-matters 
involved. And yet in a special way, as expressions of the 
popular esprit, snoh interests chiaa the psychologist's 
attention as they do not claim tiie attention of repre- 
sentatives of other sciences. It may happen that the 
astronomra finds an interest in noting popular concep- 
tions in regard to comets and life on other planets 
and beliefs abont meteors mid eclipses, bnt sach inters 
est forma no essential part of his occupation. He 
knows very well tiiat the intelligent layman who wishes 
to be informed on astronomical matters will turn with 
confidence and respect to the accounts of the solar sys- 
tem, which represent the result of generations of scien- 
tific research under the guidance of exceptional ability 
and devotion. The psychologist is in a less fortnnate 
position. His topic has neither that exclusive definite- 
ness of content nor that position of hereditary pres- 
tige nor th« general acknowledgment of its essentially 
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(echnical ofatracteT, wliicli 1)eIong to aetroDomy. All 
men bare their own pSTohoIogic^ ezperiencea and 
notiona abont mental phenomena, bnt opinions coQcem- 
mg astronomy are admitted to belong to those who 
have specially fitted themselvea for sncb porsuits. 

There is thus a natural reason why it should be por^ 
ticniarly difficult in psychology to bring about a ^ole- 
Anne and right-minded and helpful iuterest on the part 
of tiie layman, — a difficulty further aggravated by the 
encouragement of well-meaning but logically defective 
publications claiming to sabatantiate by quasi-scientifio 
methods the popular belief in die peculiar personal and 
mysterious significance of events. In the face of this 
situation, the professional psychologist cannot bat take 
heed of the dangers which imperil the trae appreciation 
of his labors and his purpose, on the part of the sym- 
pathetic layman. It is a matter of serious concern that 
&& methods of genuine psychological study, that the . , 

conditions of adnmce in psychology, Ihat the scope and , A ^ pj' 
nature of its problems should be properly understood. • 
It is matter of importance that the dominant interest 
in psychology should centre about the normal use and 
development of functions with respect to which psy- 
chology bears a signiflcaot message for the r^ulation 
of life. The restoration of a more desirable and pro- 
gressive point of view requiies some examination of w> 
the false and misleading conceptions and alleged data, 
which threaten to divert the sound and progressive in- 
torest from its proper channels. It is not to be ex- 
pected, when many who engage public attention speak 
in favor of the importance of the unknown and the 
mystic in psydiology, when the twilight phenomena of 
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mental life are dwelt upon — and professionally as well 
as by amateurs — to the neglect of the Inminoas day- 
light actualities, that the layman will always oorreoily 
distinguish between what is authentically scientifio and 
in acooTdaooe with Uie advancing ideals of psyobology, 
and what is but the embodiment of nnfortnnate tradi- 
tJons, or the misguided effort of the dilettante, or the 
^rrerae fallacy of the prepossessed mystio. Fact and 
ifa ble in paycholoy can only be separated by the logi- 
jcal Biiting of evidence, by the exercise of the prerc^a- , 
.tiye of a scientific point of view substantiated and 
jfortified by the lessons embodied in the history of ra- 
<tional opinion. The cause of truth and the overthrow 
of error most sometimes be fought in drawn battle and 
with the clash of arms, bat are more frequently served 
by the inangaration of an adherence to one side and the 
consequent desertion of the other. Both procedures 
maybe made necessary by the current status of psycho- 
logical discussion. 

The present collection of essays is offered as a con- 
tiibntion towards the realization of a sounder interest 
in and a more intimate appreciati(m of certain pro- 
blems upon which psycholc^ has an authoritative 
charge to make to the pablic jory. These essays take 
their stand instinctively upon one side of certain issues, 
and as determinately as the situation seems to warrant, 
antagonize contrary positions ; they aim to oppose cer^ 
tain tendencies and to support others; to show that 
\ the sound and profitable interest in mental life is in 
{ the usual and normal, and that the resolute pursuit of 
I this mterest necessarily results in bringing the appar- 
ently irr^slar phenomena of the mental world vrithin 
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tbe field of illanun&tion of the more familiar and pie 
lair-abidin g. They fnither aim to iUuatrate that mift. 
conceptions in psychology, as in other realms, are as 
often the result of bad logic aa of defective gb^ryation, ^ 
and that both are apt to be called into being by in- 
herent mental pteposseasions. Some of the essays are 
more especially occnpied with an analysis of the defec- 
tive logic which lends plausibility to and induces cre- 
dence in certain beliefs ; others bring forward contri- 
butions to an understanding of phenomena aboat which 
misoonception is likely to arise ; still others are pre- 
sented as psychological investigations which, it is be- 
Ueved, command a somewhat general interest. The 
prominence of the disonsuon of nnfortnnato and mi»' 
leading tendencies in psycbdc^;ioal opinion should not 
be allowed to obscure the more intrinsically important 
problems which in the main are of a different, though 
possibly not of an unrelated character, I shonld be 
defeating one of the parposes of these essays if, by the 
discussion of mooted positions, I conveyed the notioD 
that the problems thus presented were naturally the 
fundamental ones about which advance in psychology 
may be most promisingly centred. I deeply regret 
that the dispossession of fable requires more resolute 
and more elaborate exposition than the unfoldment of 
fact ; but such is part of the condition confronting the 
critical student of psychological opinion. I mnst d^ 
pend upon the reader to make due allowances for this 
foreshortening of a portion of the composition, and so 
to bring away a truer impression of the whole than the 
apparent perspective suggests. 

It would not be proper to daim for tbia budget of 
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psycholo^ca] stadies a pre-arranged tmity o7 design or 
a serial oufoldment of argament. They represent the 
nnity of interest of a worker in a special Beld, who has 
his favorite excursions and vistas, who at times ven- 
tures away from the beaten paths and as frequently 
returns along those already traversed, but with vary- 
ing purposes, and reaches the outlook from a different 
approach. There seems enough of singleness of pur- 
pose in tlie several presentations to warrsjit their inclu- 
Mon in a single volume with a common name. There 
is enough also to make it pertinent to explain that the 
occasional repetitions of the same line of thought 
seemed less objectionable than frequent reference from 
one essay to another. 

All of the essays have been previously printed in the 
pages of various scientific and popular magazines ; and 
I have accordingly to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
several publishers, which makes possible their appear^ 
anoe in their present form. The essays have, however, 
been subjected to a critical revision, in the hope of 
increasing their acceptability in regard to form and ma- 
terial, and of giving them a setting appropriate to the 
interests of the presentday readers of psychological 
literature. Both in the selection of the essays from a 
larger group of published studies, and in their arrange- 
ment and elaboration, I have attempted to bear in mind 
the several current interests in questions of this ^pe, 
and to direct these interests formatively along lines 
which seem to me fertile in promise and sterling in 
value. In the recasting thus made necessary it has 
come about (markedly in two cases, The Problems of 
Psychical Besearch and The Logic of Mental Tele- 
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gtaphy) tliat some of the essajB hsre boen enlirdy re- 
written anct bear only a generic resemblance to their 
former appearance. 

The several acknowledgments to be recorded are as 
follows : To the " Popular Science Monthlj," for per- 
mission to rq>rint The Fsfohology of Deception (Do- 
oember, 1888), The Psyoholc^ of SpiritnaliBm (April, 
1889), A Study of Involmitary Movements (April and 
September, 1892), The Mind's Eye (January, 1899), 
The Modem Ooonlt (September, 1900) ; to the " New 
Princeton Beview," for The Dreams of the Blind 
(January, 1888) ; to " Harper's Monthly Magazine,*' 
for The Problems of P^ohical Besearoh (June, 1889) ; 
to " Scribner's Magazine," for The Lo^o of Mental 
Telegraphy (October, 1895) ; to the " Cosmopolitan," 
for Hypnotism and its Antecedents (February, 1896). 
The Natural History of Analogy was delivered as a 
Tioe-presidential address before the Section of Anthro- 
pology of the Amorioan Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and was printed in its Proceedings, 
vol. zL, 1891. The article. Mental PreposseBsion 
and Inertia, appeared in a ooU^e publication of the 
University of Wisconsin, the " Aegis " (April, 1897). 
I have also to acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss ' 
Helen Keller for her very interesting contribution to 
my presentation of the dreams of the blind. My most 
oomprehensive obligation in the preparation of the vol- 
ume I have acknowledged upon the dedicatory page. 
JOSEPH JASTEOW. 

Madibok, Wuoomx, Korsmbar, ISOO. 
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FACT AND FABLE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 



THE MODERN OCCULT 
I 
If that imaginary indiTidaal so oonTenient for litoiw 
ary iUnBtration, a viutor from Man, vera to alight 
npoit onr planet at its present stage of devdopment^ 
and if his intelleotnal interests indnoed him to BarreT' 
the range of terrestrial views of the nature of what is 
" in heaven above, or on the earth beneath, or in the 
waters onder the earth," to appraise mnndane opinion 
in regard to the perennial problems of mind and matter, 
of government and society, of life and death, onr 
Martian observer might conceivably report that a 
limited portion of mankind were guided by beliefs 
representing the aooomulated toil and studious devotion 
of generations, — the outcome of a slow and tortaoos 
but progressive growth through error and superstition, 
and at the cost of persecution and bloodshed ; that 
they maintained institutions of learning where the 
fruits of snoh thonght could be imparted and the seeds 
cultivated to bear still more richly ; but that outside of 
this respectable yet influential minority, there were end- 
less npholders of utterly unlike notions and of widely 
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dire^Qg beliefs, clsmoring like aba bailders of tbe 
tower of Babel in diverse tongoes. 

It is well, at least occasionally, to remember that our 
eoDoepdons of soienoe aod of tmth, of the natore of 
l<^e and of evidence, are not so unirersally held aa 
. we unreflectingly assume or as we hopefully wish. 
Almost every one of the fundamental, basal, and in- 
disputable tenets of soienoe is r^arded as hopelessly 
in error by some ardent wonld-be reformer. One 
Hampden declares the earth to be a motimiless plane 
with the North Pole as the oentre ; one Carpenter 
givra a hundred remarkable reasons why the earth is 
not roand, with a ohallenge to tbe scientists of America 
to disprove them ; one Symmes r^;ivded the earth as 
bollow and habitable within, with openings at the poles, 
which he offered to explore for the consideration of 
the "patron^e of this and the new wcwlds;" while 
Symmes, Jr., explains how the interior is lighted, and 
t^at it {»obably forms the home of the lost tribes of 
Israel ; and one Teed announces, on equally conclusive 
•videnoe, that the earth is a " stationary concave eell 
. . . with peo|de. Sun, Moon, Planets, and Stars on the 
inude," tbe whole oooBtituting an "alohcmico-organio 
structure, a Gigantic Electoo-Magnetio Battery," If 
we were to pass from opinions r^;«rding the shape of 
t^ earth to the many otber and complex problems 
that appeal to human interests, it would be equally 
easy to collect "ideas" comparable to these in value, 
evidence, and eccentricity. With this conspicuously 
pathological ont^^wth of brain-functioning, — although 
its repteeeatatives in the literature of the occnlt are 
Beither few aor far between, — I shall not specifically 
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defll ; and yet the geDeral abuse of logic, tJw helpless -. 
flouDcIeringB in the mire of delnsiTe analogy, the base- 
less aasomptdons, whiob characterize insane or "crank" 
productions, are readily found in the literary products 
of ooonltiKu. 

The Qooult ocHuiflta of a mixed aggregate of more- 
meota and doctrines, which may be the expressions of 
kindred interests and dispositions, but present no essen- 
tial oommnnity of content. Sooh mambers of this 
cluster of beliefs as in our day and generaticHi have 
attained a consideraUe adherence or still retain it 
from former generations, constitute the modem occult. 
A^^o o M B p iou u m and tr uly dJ atia a ti Yg characteiistio of 
the oocolt is its marked divergenoe in trend and belief 
from the recognized standards and aohievements of 
human thought This divergence is one of attitude 
and l(^a and general perspective. It is a diveif^oe 
of intellectual temperament, that distorts the normal 
reactions to soience and evidence, and to the general 
significance and values of the factors of our comj^eated 
natures and of our equally complicated environment. At 
least it is this in extreme and pronomioed forms ; and 
shades from it through an irregular variety of tints to 
a vagne and often unconscious susceptibility for the 
unusual and eccentric, combined with an instabili^ of 
conviction regarding established beliefs that ia more 
often the expression of the weakness of ignorance than 
of the courage of independence. 

In their temper and course of unfoldment, occult doc- 
trines are likely to involve and to proceed upon mystic 
cism, obscurity, and a disguised form of superstition. 
In their content, they are attracted to such thunes as 
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the oltimate nature of mental aotion, the oonoeptioB 
of life and death, the effect of cosmic conditions upon 
hnman events and endowment, the delineation of charac- 
ter, the nature and treatment of disease ; or indeed to any 
of the larger or smaller realms of knowledge that com- 
bine with a strong human, and at times a practical in- 
terest, a considerable complexity of hasal principles and 
general relations. Both the temper and the content, the 
manner and the matter of the occult, should be home 
in mind in a surrey of its more distinctive examples. It 
is well, while observing the particular form of occultism 
^ or mysticism, or, it may be, merely of superstition and 
error, which one or another of the occult movements 
exhibits, to note as well the importance of the intel- 
lectual motive or temperament that inclines to the 

y oc cult. It is important to inquire not only what is 
believed, but what is the nature of the evidence that 
induces belief ; to observe what attracts and then 
makes converts; to discover what are the influences 

T%y which the belief spreads. Two classes of motives 
or interests are conspiouous : the one prominently intel- 
lectual or theoretical, the other moderately or grossly 

. practicaL Movements in which the former interest 
'Hominates, contain elements that command respect even 
when they do not eng^e sympathy ; and that appeal, 
tboagh it may be nnwisely, to worthy impulses and 
lofty aspirations. Amongst the movements presenting 
prominent practical aspeots ate to be found instances 
of the most irreverent and pernicious, as well as of the 
moat vulgar, ignorant, and fraudulent schemes which 

Thave been devised to mislead the human mind. Most 
ocenlt movemeats, however, ate of a mixed obaraoter ; 
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and in their career, the speonlatire sad the praetioal 
change in importance at different times, or ia different 
lands, or at the hands tA Tariously minded leaders. , 
Few escape, and some seem espeoially designed for the 
partisansliip of that class who are seeking whom they 
may deTour ; who, stimulated by the greed for gain or 
the love of notoriety, set their snares for the eternally 
gnlliUe. The interest in the ooonit, howeyer, is under 
the sway of the law of fashion ; and fortunately, many 
a mental garment which is donned in spite of the pro- 
test of reason and propriety, is quietly laid aside when 
the dictum of the honr pronounces it tmbeooming. 



Hiatorioally considered, the occult points back to 
distant epochs and to foreign civilizations ; to ages whw 
the facts of nature were but weakly grasped, when 
belief was largely dominated by the authority of tra- 
dition, when even the ablest minds fostered or assented 
to superstition, when the social oonditions of life were 
inimical to independent thought, and the mass of men 
were cot off from intelleotnal growth of even the most 
elementary kind. Pseudo-scienoe flonriahed in the ab- 
' senoe of tone knowledge ; and imaginative specnlation 
and unfounded belief held the ofBce intended for 
mSuctive reason. Igntn'ance inevitably led to error, 
and false views to false practices. In the sympathetic 
environment thus developed, the occultist flourished 
and displayed the impressive tusiguia of exclusive wis- 
dom. His attitude was that of one seeking to solve an 
enigma, to find the key to a secret arcanum ; his search 
was for atme mystic charm, some talismanio formnlai 
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some magical procednre, which shoiild dispel the mist 
that hides the face of Datore and expose her secrets to 
bis ecstatic gaze. By one all-eocompassing, masterful 
efFoFt the correct solution was to be discovered or re- 
Teakd ; abd at once and for all, ignorance was to give 

' place to true knowledge, science and nature were to be 
as an open book, doubt and despair to be replaced by 

/the serenity of perfect wisdom. As our ordinary senses 
and faculties proved iusofficient to accomplish such ends, 
supernatural powers were appealed to, a transcendental 
sphere of spiritual activity waa cultivated, capable of 
perceiving, throngb the hidden symbolism of apparent 
phenomena, the ooderlying relations of oosmio strno- 

t_tare and 6nal purposes. Ixoig periods of training and 
devotion, seclusion from the world, contemplation of 
inner mysteries, were to lead the initiate through the 
various stages of adeptsbip up to the final plane of com< 
mnnion with the infinite and the comprebenBion of truth 
in all things. This form of occoltism reaches its fall' 
est and purest expression in Oriental wisdom-religions. 
These vie in interrat to the historian with the mytholi^ 
and philosophy of Greece and Home ; and we of the 
Occident feel free to profit by their ethical and philo- 
sophical content, and to cherish the impulses which 

fgB,v0 them life. But when such views are forcibly 
transplanted to our age and clime, when tbey are 
decked in garments so unlike their original vestments, 
particularly when they are associated vritb dubious 
practices and come into violent conflict with the truth 
that has accumidated since they first had birth, — their 
aspect is profoundly altered, and tbey come within the 
'rircle of the modem occult. 
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Of this oharacter is Theosopfay, sn occult morement '. 
brought into recent prominence by the activity and . 
personality of Mme. Blaviitaky. The story of the 
checkered career of this remarkable woman is fairly 
accessible. Bom in Ruseia in 1831 as Helen Petrovna, 
daagbter of Colonel Hahn, of the Russian army, she 
was married at the ^e of serenteen to an elderly gen- 
tleman, M. Blavatsky. She is describee! in ^Ihood 
as a person of passionate temper and wiUnl and erratic 
disposition. She separated or escaped from her hus- 
band after a few months of married life, and entered 
npoD an extended period of travel and adventnrs. 
The search for " psychic " experiences and for unnsnal 
persons and beliefs seemed to form the leit-motiv 
of her nomadic existence. She absorbed Hindu wis- 
dom from the adepts of India ; she sat at the feet of 
a thaumaturgist at Cairo; she journeyed to Canada 
to meet the medicine man of the Bed Indians, and to 
New Orleans to observe the practices of Voodoo among 
the n^Toes. It is difficult to know what to beltcTe 
in the accounts prepared by her enthnaiastio followers. 
Violations of phydcal law were constantly occurring in 
her presence ; and, to borrow a pbraae from Mr. Lang, 
" sporadic outbreaks of rappings and feats of impnl- 
enve pots, pans, beds, and churs insisted on making 
themselves notorious." In 1873 she came to New York 
and sat in " spiritualistic " circles, assuming an assent 
to their theories, but claiming to see through and beyond 
the manifestations the operations of her theosophio 
guides in astral projection. At such a stance she met 
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Cdooel Olcott, aioA assiated him in the foundation 
of the Theosophioal Society in New York in Ootober, 
1876. Mme. Blavatsky direeted the thought of this 
society to the doctrines of Indian occultiBtn, and re- 
ported the appearance in New York of a Hindu Ma- 
hatma, who left a turhan behind him as evidence of 
his astral visit. The Mahatmaa, it was expliuned, 
weie a Socie^ of Brothers, who dwelt in the fastnesses 
of far-off Thibet, and there handed on by tradition the 
saper^mortal wisdom which their spirituality and con- 
templative truning enabled them to absorb. Later, 
this modem priestess of Lrb and Colonel Olcott (who 
remained her staunch supporter, but whom she referred 
to in private as a " psychologized baby ") exchanged 
the distracting atmosphere of New York for the more 
serene environment of India ; and at Adyar established 
a shrine, from which were mysteriously issued answers 
to letters placed within its recesses, from which secret 
facts were revealed, and a variety of interesting mar- 
vels performed. Discords arose within the household, 
and led to the publication by M. and Mme. Con- 
lomb, her confederates, of letters illuminating the triebs 
of the trade by which the miracles had been produced. 

fMme. Blavat^y pronounced the letters to be forgeries, 
but they were euffioientiy momentous to bring Mr. 
Hodgson to India to investigate for the Society for 

iPsyohioal Research. He was able to deprive many of 
the miracles of their mystery ; to show how the shrine 
tmm which the Mahatma's messages emanated was 
aocessible to Mme. Blavatsky by the ud of sliding 
panels and secret drawers, to show that these messages 
were in style, spelling, and handwriting the counterpart 
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o£ Mme; Blaratsky's, to show that man; of tbe phe- 
nomena were the result of planned colloBion and that 
others were created by the limitless credulity and the 
imaginative exaggeration of the witnesses, — " dome»' 
Ho imbeciles," aa madame eoofideutiall; referred to 
them. Through the Akasie force, the medium of wluch 
was the mysterious world-ether, Akaz, were brought 
messages that suddenly appeared in space or fluttered 
down from the ceiling ; yet M. Coulomb explained how 
1^ means of a piece of thread, a oouTeoient recess in 
the plaster of the ceiling, and an arranged signal, the 
letters oould be made to ai^tear at Uie proper dismatb 
momoit. When a saucer was left standing near the 
edge <^ a shelf in the shrine, and the opening of the 
door brought it to the floor shattered to pieces, the 
same mysterious force was sufficient to recreate it, 
without flaw or blemish ; but when Mr. Hodgson finds 
that at a shop at which Mme. Blavatshy had made 
purchases, two snch articles had been sold at the price 
of two rupees eight annaa the pur, the tniraole becomes 
more intelligible. 

In brief, tiie report of the society oonricted "the 
Priestess of Isia" of "a long continued combination 
with other persons to produce by ordinary means a 
series of apparent marvels for the support of the 
TheoBophio movement;" and concludes with these 
words : " For our own part, we regard her neiUier 
as the monthpieoe of hidden seers nor as a mere vul- 
gar adventuress; we think that she has achieved a 
tide to permanent remembrance as one of the most 
aomnnplished, ingenious, and interesting impostors in 
history." Mme. Blavatsky died in 1891, and hat 
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ashes were divided between Actf«T, Lond^m, and New 
York. 

The Theosopbic movement continues, though with 
abated vigor, owing partly to the above-mentioned dis- 
dosnres, bnt probably more to the inoreasing pro- 
pagandism of other cnlts, to tba lack of a leader of 
Mme. Blavatflky'a genins, or to the inevitable ebb and 
flow of such interests. Mme. Blavats^ continued to 
expound Theosophy after the ezposnne, and although 
depressed by their publication still occasionally essayed 
a miracle. Later, in a moment of confession induced 
by the disooveiy of a paokt^ of Chinese envelopes 
ready to serve for miraculous appearances, she is re- 
ported to have eaid, " What is one to do, when in order 
to rale men it is necesstuy to deceive them ; when their 
very stupidity invites trickery, for almost invariably 
the more simple, the more silly, and the more gross 
the phenomena, the more likely it is to succeed?" 
Still, even self-confession does not detract from the 
fervor of convinced believers ; and Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Sinnett, and others were ready to take up the work at 
her death. However, miracles are no longer performed, 
and no immediately practical ends are proclaimed. In- 
dividual development and evolution, mystic discourses 
on adeptship and E^nna and Maya and Nirvana, 
communion with the higher ends of life, the cultiva- 
tion of an esoteric psychic insight, form the goal of 
present endeavor. The Mahatmas, says Mrs. Beaant, 
are giving " intellectual instructions, enormously more 
interesting than even the exhibition of their abnormal 
powers." " Oar European thinkera," thus Mr. Pod- 
Dune interprete Mr. Sinnett's attitude, " are like blind 
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men who are paiufolly learning to read with their 
fingers from a child's primer, whilst these have eyes to 
see the universe, past, present, and to come. To Mr. 
Sinnett it had been given to learn the alphabet of that 
tranaoendent langu^e." " He could make the most 
extravagant mysticism seem matter of fact. He ooold 
vrite of Manvantaraa and Nirvana, and the septen- 
ary constitution of man, in language which would have 
been appropriate in a treatise on kitchen-middens, or 
(he functions of the pineal gland. In his lucid prose 
&B vast oonoeptions of primitive Buddhism were fused 
with the commonplaces of modem science ; and whilst 
the cosmology which resulted from their nnion dazzled 
by its splendid visions, the precise terminol<^ of the 
writer, and the very poverty of his imagination, served 
to reassure his readers that they were listening to words 
of truth and soberness. We were taught to look back 
npou this earth and all its mighty sisterhood of planets 
and eons rolling onward in infinite space, through eyela 
after cycle in the past. We were shown how, throng 
the perpetual flux and reflux of the spiritoal and the 
natural, the cosmic evolution was accomplished, and the 
earth grew, through the life of orystal, and plant, and 
brute, to man. We saw how the worlds throbbed in 
vast alternation of systole and diastole, and how the 
tide of human life itself had its ebb and flow. And 
this fugitive human personality — the man who works, 
and loves, and suffers — we saw to endure but for a 
short life on earth, and for an age, shorter or longer, in 
DevachaTi. Memory is then pui^ed away, the eternal 
spirit puts on a new dress, and a new life on earth is 
begun. And so through each succeeding reincamati<Ml 
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the goal of the life preceding becomes the sttuting- 
potnt of the life which followa." In such manner the 
modem Theosophist seeks to appeal to men and women 
of philosophical inclinations, for whom an element of 
myaticism has its charm, and who are intelleotnaUj at 
unrest with the conceptions underlying modem scienoe 
and modem life. Such persons are quite likely to be 
educated, refined, and sincere. We may believe l^em 
intellectually misguided ; we may recognize the fraud 
to which their leader resorted to glorify her creed, but 
we must equally recognize the absenoe of many perni- 
cious tendencies in their teachings, which characterize 
other uid more practical occult morements. 



Spiritualism, another member of the modem occult 
family, presents a combination of features rather difS- 
cult to portray ; hut its pablio career of half a century 
has probably rendered its tenets and practices fairly 
familiar.^ For, like other movements, it presents both 
doctrines and manifestations ; and, like other move- 
mente, it achieved its popularity through its manifesta- 
tions and emphasized the doctrines to maintiun tlie 
interest and solidarity of its numerous converts. De- 
liberate fraud has been repeatedly demonstrated in a 
large number of alleged " spiritualistic " manifestations ; 
in many more the very nature of the phenomena and 

' SpiritniJiani ib hera oomidered onl; in its ^oeial bwuing* npon 
nodem oonaeptioiu of ths oocnlt ; any oomideTatJoa of die ipeoial 
phenomeiui presented nnder ita Bnsincea or of the inflnenoee vhkll oon- 
tribnte to ft belief in ita tenets ironld lead too far afield. The ta[do 
bMpsMtaljoanmdaMdfnnn a diffieient punt of new in alater MBq; 
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of the ooadttiona under whioh they appear ig so 
strongly suggestiTe of trickery as to render any other 
hypotheais of their origin equally improbable and 
Buperflaons. UnconBoioos deception, ex^gerated and 
distorted reports, defectdre and misleading obserratdon, 
have been demonstrated to be most potent reagents, 
vhereby alleged miracles aie made to throw off their 
mystifying envelojnngs and to leave a simple deposit 
of intelligible and often commonplace fact That the 
methods of this or that medium have not been brought 
within the range of such explanation may be admitted, 
but the admission carries with it no bias in favor of 
the Bpiritnalistic hypotitesis. It may be urged, how- 
ever, that where there is much smoke there is apt to 
be some fire ; yet there is little prospect of disooTering 
the natnie of the fire nntil the smoke has been com- 
pletely cleared away, Periiaps it has been snatched 
&om heaven by a materialized Prometheus; perhaps 
it may prove to be the trick of a ridiat^ mus gnaw- 
ii^ at a match. And yet, in this connection, the main 
point to be insisted npon with regard to snob manifes- 
tations is that their interpretation and their explana- 
tion demand some measure of technical knowledge 
and training, and of special adaptability to such purw 
suits. ** The problem cannot be solved and settled by 
amateurs, nor by ' common sense ' that 

' DeliTeis bravling jodgments kll daj long. 
On All thing* tinuluutAtd** *' 

Spiritualism represents a syatematization of popular 
belief and superstitions, modified by echoes of reli- 
gious and philosophical doctrines; it thus contains 
{actors wluoh owe their origin to other interests than 
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those which lead directly to the oocnlL Its main pmiw 
pose was to establish the reality of commniiication with 
departed spirits ; the means, which at first spontane- 
ously presented themselves and later were devised for 
this purpose, were in laige measure not oiiginaL The 
,. . n^pings are in acoord with the traditional folklore 

A ^>'< behavior of ghosts ; their transformation into a signal 
> ' '^v' oode (although a device discovered before) may have 

^ L^ I been due to the originally of the Fox children ; the 

planchette has its analogies in Chinese and Kuropean 
modes of divination; clairvoyance was incorporated 
\ from the phenomena of artifioal sonmambulism, as 
; ptaetioed by the suocessors of Mesmer ; the " seoBitive " 
or " medium " si^geats the same origin as well as tin 
popular belief in the gift of snpematural powers in 
Savored individnala ; others of the phenomena, such as 
" levitation " and "cabinet performances," have their 
oounterparta in Oriental m^c ; "slate-writing," " form 
materializations," " spirit-messages " and " siHrit photo- 
graphs " are, in the main, modem oontribotions. Mr, 
Lang has attractively set forth the resemblances be- 
tween primitiTe and ancient spiritualism and its mod- 
em revival; he suggests that " the ' Trance Medium,' 
the * Inspirational Speaker ' was a reproduction of the 
maiden with a spirit of divination, of the Delphic 
Fytbia. In the old belief, the god dominated her, and 
spoke from her lips, just as the * control ' or directing 
spirit dominates the medium. " He suggests ihat it is 
for like reasons that " the Davenport Brothers, like 
Sskimo and Australian conjurers, like the Highland 
Beer in the bull's hide," are swatbed or bound ; he 
notes that "the lowest savages have their seance*. 
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JentaHoaa, bindings of the mediam, taamw speakers ; 
Peruvians, Indians, have their objects mored without 
contact ; " he sormises that the Fox ohildren, being of 
a Methodist family, may have been inspired by " old 
Jeffrey," who haunted the Wealeys' house. 

The phenomena now associated with modem Spir- 
itualism, with their oh»aoteristio milieit, breed the 
^j-iocal atmosphere of the s^uace chamber, which ro- 
usts precise analysis, but which in its extreme form 
involves morbid credulity, blind prepossession, and 
emotional contagion; while the dependence of the 
phenomena on the character o£ the medium offers 
strong temptation alike to shrewdness, eccentiioi^, and 
dishonesty. On the side of his teachings the Spiritual- 
ist is likewise not strikingly originaL The relations of 
his beliefs to tiiose that grew about the revelations 
of Swedenbotg, to the speculations of the German 
" pneumatologists," and to other philosophical doo- 
trines, though perhaps not intimate, are yet traceable 
and interesting ; and in another view the Spiritualist 
is as old as man himself, and finds his antecedents 
in the neciomanoer of Chaldea, or in die Shaman of 
Siberia, or the Angekok of Greenland, or the spirit- 
doctor of various savage tribes. The modem mediumsl 
ate thus simply repeating with new costumes and 
improved soenio effects the mystic drama of primitive 
man. 

Spiritualism thus appeals to a deep-seated craving in 
human nature, that of assurance of persoiial immortal- 
ity and of communion with the departed. Juat so long 
18 a portion of mankind will accept material evidence 
of such a belief, and will even countenance the irrever- 
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ence, l^e triviality, and the vulgarity BurrouDding the 
manifestations ; just so long as those persons will mis- 
judge their own powers of detecting how the alleged 
Bapematural appearances are really produced, and le- 
main unimpreBsed by the principles upon which alone 
a consistent explanation is possible, just so long will 
Spiritnalism and'kindred delusions flourish. 

As to the present^ay status of this cult it is not 
easy to speak positively. Its cUeniele has apparently 
greatly diminished ; it still numbers amongst its ad- 
herents men and women of culture and education, and 
many more who cannot be sfud to possess these quali- 
ties. There seems to be a considerable class of per- 
sons who believe that natural laws are insufBcient to 
Bcconnt (or their personal experiences and those of 
others, and who temporarily oi permanently incline to 
a spiritualistic hypothesis in preference to any other. 
Spiritualists of this istelleetual temper can, however, 
form but a small portion of those who are enrolled 
under its creed. If one may judge by tbe tone and 
contents of current spiritualistic literature, the rank 
and file to which Spiritualism appeals present an on- 
intellectual occult company, credulously accepting what 
they wish to believe, utterly regardless of the intrinsic 
significance of evidence or hypothesis, vibrating from 
one extreme or absurdity to another, and blindly fol- 
lowing a blinder or more fanatic leader or a self-inter- 
ested charlatan. While for the most extravagant and 
unreasonable cxpreaaions of Spiritualism one would 
probably turn to the literature of a few decades ago, 
yet the symptoms presented by the Spiritualism of to- 
day are unmistakably of t^e same character, and form 
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a complex as oharacteTistio as the ^mptom-oomplex of 
hyateria or epilepsy, and which, /ante de mieux, may 
be termed occult. It is a type of occultism of a pai^ 
ticularly peroicious character, because of its power to 
lead a parasitic life upon the established growths of 
teligionB beliefs and interests, and at the same time to 
administer to the needs of an unfortunate but widely 
prevalent paseioQ for special signs and omens and tha 
interpretation of personal experiences. It is a weak 
though comprehensible nature that becomes bewildered 
in the presence of a few experiences that seem home- 
less among the generous ptoviaions of modem science, 
and runs off panic-striokeo to find shelter in a sys- 
tem that satis&ea a narrow personal craving at the sao- 
rifice of broadly established principles, nurtured and 
grown strong in the hardy and beneficent atmosphere 
of science. It is a weaker and an ignorant nature that] 
is attracted to the cruder forms of such beliefs, be it 
by the impulsive yielding to emotional susceptibility, 
by the contagion of an unfortunate mental environ- 
ment, or by the absence of the steadying power of reli- 
^ous faith, or of logical vigor, or of confidence in the 
knowledge of others. Spiritualism finds converts in 
both camps and assembles them under the &ag <^ the 
occult.' 

1 To {nerent miniDdentandiiiK it is well to lepmrt that I un apeak- 
ing of die general average of thorough-going Spiritualists. The fast 
that a few mediame have engaged tlie attentioD of scientifiiMilly minded 
isTBitigatm* hat no bearing on the motiTea irhioh land mort peraom to 
make a jvofeerioBal oall on a medium, or to join a oirole. The further 
fact that tlMBe inreatigatota hare at timee foand tliemselTea bafBod bj 
the medinin's perfonoancei and that a few of them haie umoanoed 
tbnr teadineaa to accept the aiuritnaliatio hypotheaia, ia of importauaa 
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The wane in the populari^ of SpiritaaliBm may be 
due in part to frequent expasnres, in part to the pass- 
ing of the oooult interest to pastures new, and in part 
to other and less aouessible oanses. Such interest may 
again become dominant by the snocess or innovations 
of some original medium or by the appearance of some 
unforeseen oirounutaooes. The present disposition to 
take up "sfnritaal healing" and " spiritual readings of 
the future " rather than mere assurances from the dead} 
indicates a desire to emulate the practical success of 
more recently eatablished rivals. The history of Spir- 
itualism, by its importance and its extravagance of 
doctrine and practice, forms an essential and an in- 
structive chapter in the history of aberrant belief ; and 
there is no difficulty in tracing the imprints of its foot> 
steps on the sands of the occult. 



\ The impress of ancient and mediieval lore upon 
' latter-day occultism is conspicuous in the survivals of 
Alchemy and Astrology. Phrenology represents a 
more recent pseudo-science, but one sufficiently obsolete 
to be considered under the same head ; as may also 
Falmistry, which has relations both to an ancient form 
of divination and to a more modem development after 
I the manner of Phy8i(^omy. The common charac- 
,- teristio of these is their devotion to a practical end. 
Alchemy occupies a somewhat distinct position. The 
ori^nal alchemists sought the secret of converting the 

in Kuae aspeota, but doei not determine the {^neral tieod of the spii- 
ttnalistio moTement in the diieotioQ in whioh it ia oonudered in the 
pteaent diwmaaioa. 
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baser metals into gold, in itself a sufficiently alluring 
and hnDUUi ocoupatioa. There is no reason why snoh 
a problem should assume an occult aspect, except the 
sufficient one that ordiaaiy procedures have not proved 
capable to effect the desired end. It is a proverbial 
fault of ambitious inexperience to attack valiantly large 
problema with endleas confidence and sweeping aspira- 
tion. It is well enough in shaping your ideas to hitch 
your w^on to a star, yet the temporary utility of 
horses need not be overlooked ; bat shooting arroira at 
the stars is apt to prove an idle pastime. If we are 
willing to fo^et for the moment tb^t the same develop- 
ment of l<^o and experiment that makes possible the 
mental and material equipment of the modem obemist, 
makes impossible bb consideration of the alchemist's 
search, we may note how far the inherent constitution 
of the elements, to say nothing of their possible trans- 
mutation, has elnded his most ultimate analysis. How 
immeasurably farther it was removed from the grasp 
of the alchemist can hardly be expressed. But this is 
a scientifio and not an occult view of the matter ; it 
iras not by {ffogressive trtuning in marksmandiip that 
Vihe occultist hoped to send his arrows to the stars. His 
was a mystic search for the magical transmutation, the 
elixir of life or the philosopher's stone. One might 
sappose that, once the world has ^;reed that these ends 
are past finding out, the alchemist, like the maker ot 
stone arrow-heads, would have found his occupation 
gone and have left no successor. His modem repre- 
sentative, however, is an interesting and by no means 
extinct species. He seems to flourish in France, but ' 
may be found in Germany, in England, and in tbia 
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oonntry. He is laxelj a pnre alchemist (althoagh bo 
recently as 1854 one of them offered to manufacture 
gold for the French mint), but tepresenta the pure type 
of occultist. He calls himself s Bosicrucian ; he estab- 
lishes a University of the Higher Studies, and becomes 
a professor of HermeHo Philosophy. His thought is 
mystic, and symbtdism has an endless fascinatioB for 
him. The recondite significance of numbers, extrava- 
gant analogies of correspondenoe, the traditional hidden 
meanings of the Kabbalah, fairly intoxicate him ; and 
verbose accounts of momentous relations and of unin- 
telligible discoveries ran riot in his writinge. His sci- 
ence is not a mere Chemistry, but a Hyper-Chemistry ; 
' his transmutations are no longer material, but assume a 
' spiritual aspect. Like all adept followers of an esoteric 
belief, he must stand apart from his fellow-men ; he 
must cultivate the higher " psychic " powers, so that 
eventually he may he able by the mere action of his 
will to cause the atoms to group themselves into gold. 
The modem alchemist is apt to be a general occultist ; 
he may be also an astrologer or a magnetist or a theo- 
Bophist. But he is foremost an ardent enthusiast for 
exclusive and unusual lore — not the common and 
superficial possessions of misguided democratic science. 
He goes through the forms of study, remains superior 
to the baser practical ends of life, and finds his reward 
in the self-satisfaction of exclusive wisdom. In Paris, 
at least, he forms part of a rather respectable salons 
speaking socially, or a *' company of educated charla- 
tans," speaking scientifically. His class does not con- 
stitute a large proportion of modem occultists, but Uiey 
present a prominent form o£ its intelleotnal tempera- 
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meat. *' There are also people," says Mr. Lang, *' wito 
BO dislike our detention in the prifion-honse of old un- 
varying laws that their bias is in favor of anything 
vhich may tend to prove that science in her contem- 
porary mood is not infallible. As the Freaohman did 
not cue what sort of a scheme he invested money in, 
provided that it annoys the English, so many persons 
do not care what they invest belief in, provided that it 
irritates men of science." Of such is the kingdom of 
alchemists and their brethren. 

VI 

Astrology, Phrenology, Phync^omy, and Palmistry 
have in common a search for positive knowledge 
whereby to regulate the affairs of life, to foretell the 
future, to comprehend one's destiny and capabilities. 
They um to secure success, or at least to be forearmed 
against failure by being forewarned. This is a natural, 
a practical, and in no essential way an occult desire. 
It becomes occult, or, more accurately, superstitions, 
when it is aatisSed by appeals to relations and infln- 
enoee which do not exist, and by false interpretation of 
what may be admitted as measurably and vaguely tme 
and about equally important. When not engaged in 
their nsual occupation of building most startling Euper. 
Btmctures on the most insecure foundations, practical 
occultists are like Dr. Holmes's katydid, *' saying an un- 
disputed thing in such a solemn way." They will not 
hearken to the experience of the ages that snccess can- 
not be secured nor cliaraoter read by discovering their 
unreal or mystic siigmata; they will not learn from! 
physiology and psychology that the mental oftpabilities,! 
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the moral and emotiooal endowment of an individual 
are not stamped on his body in such a way that they 
may be revealed by half an hour's use of the calipers 
and tape-measure ; they will not listen when science 
and common sense unite in teaching that the knowledge 
of mental powers is not such as may be applied by rule 
of thumb to individual cases, but that, like much other 
valuable knowledge, it proceeds by the exercise of 
sound judgment, and must as a rule rest content with 
sn^^estive generalizations and imperfectly established 
oorrelations. An educated man with wholesome inter- 
ests and a vigorous logical sense can consider a possible 
science of character and the means of aiding its ad- 
vance without danger and with some profit. But this 
meat is sheer poison to those who are usually attracted 
to this type of speculations, while it offers to the un- 
scrupulous charlatan a most convenient net to spread 
for the unwary. In so far as these occult mariners, 
the astrologists and phrenologists et id genua omne, 
are sincere, and in so far represent superstition rather 
than commercial fraud, they simply ignore, through 
obstinacy or ignorance, the lighthouses and charts and 
the other uds to modem navigation, and persist in 
steering their craft by an occult compass. In some 
cases they are professedly setting out, not for any liar- 
bor marked on terrestrial maps, but their expedition is 
for the golden fleece or for the apples of the Hesper^ 
ides ; and with loud-voiced advertisements of their skill 
as pilots, they proceed to form stock companies for the 
promotion of their several enterprises and to dispose of 
the shares to credulous speculators. 
It would be a profitless task to review the alleged 
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data of Astrology or Phrenology or Falmistry, except 
for the illnstrations which they readily yield of the na- 
ture of the oonceptious and of the logic which command 
ft certain popular interest and acceptance. The interest 
in these notions is, aa Mr. Lang ai^ues about ghosts 
and rappings and bogles, in how they oome to be 
believed, rather than in how much or how little they 
chance to be trae. It mast be remembered also that 
our present interest is in the occult factors of these 
composite systems ; they each conttun other faetors, — 
in part incorporations of vague tati distorted scientiflo 
tmtlis, in part dogmatic overstatement of results of 
observation, which, if rednced to the proportions war- 
ranted by definite evidence, dissolve into insignificance 
or intangibility, in part plausible or specious argu- 
mentation, and in still greater part mere fanciful assei^ 
tion. And if we proceed to examine the professed 
evidence for the facts and laws and principles (sit 
tienia verbia) that pervade Astrology or Phrenology or 
Palmistry or dream-interpretation, or beliefs of that 
ilk, we find the flimsiest kind of textnre, that will 
hardly bear examination, and holds t(^ther only so 
long as it is kept secluded from the light of day. Far- 
fetched nmdogy, baseless assertion, the uncritical as- 
umilation of popular snperstitions, a great deal of 
prophecy after the event (it is wonderful how clearly 
the astrolc^r finds the indications of Napoleon's career 
in his horoscope, or the phrenologist reads them in 
the Napoleonic cranial protuberances), much faneifnl 
elaboration of detail, ringing the variations on a suffi- 
ciently complex and non-demonstrable proposition, cul- 
tivating a convenient vagueness of expression, together 
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with an apologetic skill in providing for and e3[plain< 
ing exceptions, the courage to ignore failure and the 
shrewdness to profit by coincidences and half-assimi- 
lated smatterings of science, and with it all an insen- 
sibility to the moral and intellectual demands of the 
logical decalogae, — and you have the skeleton, which, 
clothed with one flesh, becomes Astrology, and with an- 
other Fhrenolc^^, and with another Palmistry or Solar 
Biology or Descriptive Mentality or what not. Such 
psendo-soieuoes thrive upon that widespread and in- 
tense craving for practical guidance of our individual 
affairs, which is not satisfied with judicious applica- 
tions of general principles, with due consideration of 
the probabilities and uncertainties of human life, but 
demands an impossible and precise revelation. Not 
all that passes for, and in a way is knowledge, is or is 
likely soon to become scientific ; and when a peasant 
parades in an academic gown the result is likely to be 
a caricature. 

vn 

To achieve fortune, to judge well and oommand 
one's fellow-men, to foretell and control the future, to 
be wise in worldly lore, are natural objects of human 
desire ; but still another is essential to happiness. 
Whether we attempt to procure these good fortunes 
by going early to bed and early to rise, or by more 
occult procedures, we wish to be healthy as well as 
wealthy and wise. The maintenance of health and the 
perpetuity of youth were not absent from the mediasval 
occultist's search, and formed an essential part of the 
benefits to be oonf9rred by the eli^ of life and the 
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philosopher's stone. A series of superstitions and ex- 
travagant systems are oonapicuoua in the antecedents 
and the by-paths of the history of medicine, and are 
related to it mnch as astrology is to astronomy, or 
alchemy to chemistry ; and hecanse medicine in part 
remuns and to previous generations was oonspicooiuly 
an empirical art rather than a scienoe, it offers great 
opportunity for praotieal error and misapplied partial 
knowledge. It is not necessary to go back to early 
civilisations or to primitive peoples, among whom the 
medicine^nan and the priest were one and alike ap- 
pealing to occult powers, nor to early theories of dis- 
ease which beheld in insaui^ the obsession of demons 
and resorted to exorcism to oast them out ; it is not 
neceesaiy to consider the various personages who ao> 
quired notoriety as healers by laying oo of hands or by 
appeal to faith, or who, like Meamer, introduced the 
system of animal magnetism, or, like some of bis fol- 
lowers, sought directions for healing from the dair- 
Toyant dicta of somnambnles ; it is not neoessary to 
ransack folk-lore superstitions and popular remedies 
for the treatment of disease ; for the modem forms 
of *< irr^nlar " healing offer aofficient illustrations of 
occult methods of escaping the ills that flesh is heir to. 
The existence of a special term for a medical impos- 
tor is doubtless the result of the prevalence of the class 
thus named ; but quackery and oocult medicine, though 
mutually overlapping, can by no means be held account- 
Able for one another's failings. Many forms of quack- 
ery proceed on the basis of superstitions or fanciful or 
exag^^erated notions contiuning ocoult elements, but for 
the present purpose it is wise to limit attention to those 
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in Thich this occnlt factor is diBtioctiTe ; for medical 
quackery in its lai^r relations is neither modern nor 
occnlt Occult healing takes, its distinctive character 
from the theory nuderlying the practice rather than 
from the nature of the practice. It is not so much whafe 
is done, as why it is done, or pretended to be done or not 
done, that determines its occnlt character. A factor 
of promineuoe in modem occult healing is indeed one 
that in other forms chara^^rized many of its predeces- 
sors, and was rarely wholly absent from the connection 
between the procedure and the result ; this is the 
mental factor, which may be called upon to give char- 
acter to a theory of disease, or be utilized consciously 
or unconsciously as a curative principle. It is not 
implied that " mental medicine " is necessarily and in> 
triusically ooenlt, but only that the general trend of 
modem occult notions regarding disease may be best 
portrayed in certain typical forms of *' psychic " healing. 

■ The legitimate recognition of the importance of mental 
conditions in health and disease is one of the results of 
the anion of modem pc^hdogy and modem medicine. 
An exf^^rated and extrav^ant as well as pretentious 
and iUogioal overstatement and misstatement of this 

I principle may properly be considered as occult. 

vin 

Among such systems there is one which by its mo- 
mentary prominence overshadows all others ; and for 
this reason, as well as for its more explicit or rather 
mote extended statement of principles, must be ac- 
corded special attention : I need hardly say that I refer 
to that egregious misnomer, Christian Science. This 
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system is said to have been discovered by, or revealed 
to, Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy in 1866. Several 
of its most distinctive positions (without their religious 
settiDg) are to be found In the writings, and were osed 
in the practice of Mr. or Dr. P. P. Qaimby (1802- 
1866), whom Mrs. Eddy professionally oonsulted 
shortly before she b^ao her own pTopagandom. On 
its theoretical side, the system presents a series of quasi- 
metaphysical piintSipIes and also a professed inter- 
pretation of the Soripturep ; on its practical side, it 
offers a means of coring or avoiding disease, and in- 
cludes nnder disease also what is more generally de- 
scribed as sin and misfortune. With ChriHtian Science 
as a religious movement I shall not directly deal ; I 
wiah, however, to point out that this assnmption of a 
religions aspect finds a parallel in Spiritualism and 
TheoBophy, and doubtless forms one of the most potent 
Teasons for the soccess of tlwse occult movements. It 
would be a most dangerous principle to admit that 
the treatment of disease and the right to ignore hygi* 
ene can become the perquisite of any religious faith. 
It would be equally unwarranted to permit the prin- 
ciples which are responsible for such beliefs to take 
shelter behind the ramparts of religions tolerance, for 
the essential principles of Christian Scienoe do not 
oonstitnte a form of Christianity any more than they 
constitute a science ; but, in so far as they do not alto- 
gether elude description, pertain to the domain over 
which medicine, physiolc^, and psychoI(^ hold sway. 
As David Hamm, in speaking of his church-going 
habits, characteristically explains, ** the one I stay 
away from when I don't go 's the I^resbyterion," so the 
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dootrinea which Christian Science " stays away from," 
are those over which recognized departments of aoa> 
demie learning have the authority to decide. 

Mrs. Eddy's magn/um opus, serving at once as the 
text-book of the " science " and as a revised version of 
the Scriptures, " Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures," has been circulated to the extent of one 
hundred and seventy thoasand copies. I shall not give 
an account of this book, nor subject its more tangible 
tenets to a logical review ; I must be content to recom- 
mend its pages as suggestive reading for the student of 
the modem occult, and to set forth in the credentials 
of quotation marks some of the dicta oonccming dis- 
ease. Yet it may be due to the author, or mouthpiece, 
of this system, to begin by citing what are declared to 
be its fundamental tenets, even if their connection with 
what is built upon them is far from evident. 

"The timdamenta] propodtjons of Christian Science are 
BDinmarized in th6 four following;, to me, self-evident propo- 
sitions. Even it read backward, these propositions will be 
foand to agree in statement and proof : — 

"1. God is All in all. 

" 2. God is good. Good is Mind. 

" 3. God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

" 4. life, God, omnipotent Good, deny death, evil, sin, di» 
ease — Disease, sin, evil, death, deny Good, omnipotent 
God, Life." 

" What is termed disease does not exist." " Matter has 
no being." " All is mind." " Matt«r is bnt &e subjective 
state of what is here termed mortal mind." " All disease 
is tlie result of education, and can carry its ill effects no 
futber than mortal mind maps oat the way." "The fear 
of dissevered bodily members, or a belief in such a possibit 
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ily, is reflected on the body, in the shape of headitche, fnw 
tared bones, dish>cated joints, and so on, as directly, as shame 
is seen riaing to the eheet. This bnman error about physi- 
cal wonnds and colics is part and parcel of the delnsion that 
matter can feel and see, having sensation and substance." 
** Insanity implies belief in a diseased brain, while physioal 
wlments (so-called) arise from belief that some otlier por- 
tions of the body are deranged. ... A bunion vonld pro- 
duce insanity as perceptible as that produced by congestion 
of the brain, were it not that mortal mind calls the bonion 
an unconscious portion of the body. Beverse this belief and 
die results would be differeat." " We weep because others 
weep, we yawn because they yawn, and we have small-pox 
because others hare it ; but mortal mind, not matter, eoa- 
tains and carries the infection." "A Christian Sdenlast 
never gives medicine, never recommends hygiene, nevm 
manipnlates." " Anatomy, Physiology, Treatises on Health, 
sustained by what is termed material law, are the busbandp 
men of sickness and disease." "Toil can even educate n 
healthy horse so far in physiology that he will take cold 
without his blanket" " If exposure to a draught of air while 
in a state of perspiration is followed by chills, dry cough, 
inflnenza, cot^estive symptoms in the lungs, or hints of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, your Mind-remedy u safe and sure. 
If yon are a Christian Scientist, such symptoms will not 
follow from the exposure; bat if yon believe in laws of 
matter and their fatal effects when transgressed, you are 
not flt to conduct your own case or to destroy the bad effects 
of belief. When the fear subsides and the conviction abides 
that yon have broken no law, neither rheumatism, consump- 
tion, nor any other disease will ever result from exposure 
to the weather." " Destroy fear and you end the fever." 
" To prevent disease or cure it mentally let spirit destroy the 
dream of sense. If you wish to heal by argument, find the 
type of the ailment, get its name, and array your mental plea 
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sgainBt Uie phyaieal. Ai^oe with the patient (mentaDy, not 
tudibly) that he has no disease, and conform the argament 
to the evidence. Mentally insist that Health is the everlast* 
Ing fact, and sickness the temporal falsity. Then realise the 
presence of health, and the corporeal senses will respond, so 
he it." "Mf pablications alone heal more sickness than an 
imcouscientioits student can begin to reach." "Theqaotiento, 
vhen ttombers have been divided by a fixed rule, are not 
more anquesdonable than the sdentific tests I hare made of 
the effects of truth up<Hi the sick." " I am never mistaken 
in my scientific diagnosis of disease." " Outside of Chris- 
tian Science all is vstgae and hypothetical, the opposite of 
Truth." "Outside Chiistiait Science all is error." 

Surely this is a remarkable product of mortal mind I 
It would perliape be an interesting tour deforce, though 
hardly so entertaining aa " Alice in Wonderland," to 
construct a universe oa the aBsertions and hypotheses 
vhich Christian Science presents ; but it would hare 
less resemblance to the world we know than has Alice's 
wonderland. For any person for whom logic and eri- 
dence are something more real than ghosts or myths, 
the feat must always be relegated to the airy realm of 
the imagination, and must not be brought in contact 
with earthly realities. And yet the extravagance o£ 
Mrs. Eddy's book, its superb disdain of vulgar fact, 
its transcendental self-contidenoe, its solemn assumption 
that reiteration and variation of assertion somehow spon- 
taaeoualy generate proof or self-evidence, its shrewd 
assimilation of a theological flavor, its occasional suc- 
cesses in producing a presentable travesty of scientific 
truth, — all these distinctions may be found in many a 
dost^overed volume, that represents the intensity of 
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ooiiTiotion of Bome equally enthnaiaBtio and eqtull; in> 
spired ocoultiat, but one less successfal in seooring a 
ehoTua to eoho Hb refiain. 

The temptatioQ is Btrong not to dismiBs " EddyiBm " 
without illustratiiig the peoaliar BtrnotureB imder whioh, 
in an effort to be consiBte&t, it iB forced to take shelter. 
Since disease is always of purely mental raigin, it fol- 
lows that disease and its symptoms cannot ensoe with- 
out the conscious cooperation of the patient; since 
"Christian Science divests material drugs of their 
imaginary power," it follows that the labels on the 
bottles that stand on the druggist's shelves are corre- 
spondingly meaninglesB. And it becomes an interest- 
ing problem to inquire how the consensus of mortal 
mind came about that aasocuates one set of symptoms 
with prussic acid, and another with alcohol, and aih 
other with quinine. Inhaling o^gen or common air 
would prepare one for the sui^eon's knife, and prussio 
acid or atoobol have no more effect than water, if only 
a congress of nations were to pronounce the former 
to be aniestbetio and promulgate a decree that the 
latter be harmless. Christian Science does not flinch 
from this position. *' If a dose of poison is swallowed 
through mistake and the patient dies, even tbongh phy- 
sician and patient are expecting favorable results, does 
belief, you aak, cause this death? Even so, and as 
directly as if the poison had been intentionally taken. 
In such cases a few persons believe the potion swal- 
bwed by the padent to be harmless ; but the vast 
majority of mankind, though they know nothing of this 
particular case and this special person, believe the 
arsenic, the strychnine, or whatever the drug used, to 
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be poisonous, for it has been set down as a poison by 
mortal mind. The consequence is that the result is 
controlled by the majority of opinions outside, not by 
the inSnitesimal minority of opinions in the sicb cham- 
ber." Bnt why should the opinions of oE voAXot he of 
influence in such a case, and the enlightened minorities 
be sufficient to effect the mairelous cures in all the 
other cases ? Christian Scientists do not take cold in 
draughts in spite of the contrary opinions or illusions 
of misguided majorities. The logical Christian Scien- 
tist concludes that he need not cat, " for the truth is 
food does not affect the life of man ; " and yet at once 
renonnoes his faith by adding, '* but it would be foolish 
to venture beyond our present understanding, foolish to 
stop eating, until we gain more goodness and a clearer 
oompreheuaion of the living God." And the mental 
jdiysician, to be oonustent, must be a mental snigeon 
also; and not plead that, "Until the advancing age 
admits the ef&oaoy and supr^nacy of mind, it is better 
to leave the adjustment of broken bones and disloca- 
tions to the fingers of surgeons." 

But it is unprofitable to consider the fulings and 
absurditJee of any occult system in its encounters with 
actoal science and actual fact. It is simply as a real 
and prominent menace to rationality that these doc- 
trines naturally attract consideration. Kegarding them 
as illustrations of present-day occult beliefs, we are 
naturally tempted to inquire what measure of (per- 
verted) truth they may contain ; but the more worthy 
question is, How do such perversions come to find so 
large a company of " supporting listeners " ? For to 
any one who can read and be convinced by the seqoenoe 
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(rf ivordB of ihia Eiystem, ordioary lo^o baa do power, 
and to bim the world of reality brings no mesaage. No~~~] 
form of the modem ocottlt antagonizes the fonndationa ' p 

of Boience so brusquely as this one. The poBSibility of ^ - 

science rests on the thorough and absolute distinction ^ 

between the subjective and the objective. In what t\V 
measure a man loses the power to draw this distinction Qj 
clearly, and aa other men do, in that measure be b&- \ 
oomes irrational or insane. The objective exists ; and 
no amount of thinking it away or thinking it differ- (^ _ yC/ 
ently will change it That is what is nnderstood by ^ C ^ 
nltimate scientific truth ; something that will endure U 
unmodified by passing ways of viewing it, open to 
every one's verification who oomes equipped with the 
proper means to verify, — a j>ermanent objective, to be 
ascertained by careful lo^oal inqniiy, not to be deter- 
mined by subjective opinion, Log^o is the langu^^ 
of s(»enoe ; Christian Science and what sane men call 
Boienoe can never oommnnioate because they do not 
speak the same language. [ 

IX 
It would be unfortunate to emphasize the pc^nlar 
preeminence of Christian Science at a cost of the 
neglect of the significance of the many other forms 
of " dmgless healing," which bid for public favor 
by appeal to ignorance and to occnlt and snperstitious 
instincts. Some are allied to Christian Science, and 
like it assimilate their cnlt to a religions movement ; 
others are unmistakably the attempts of charlatans to 
lure the credulous by noisy advertisements of newly 
discovered and scientifically indorsed systems of " psy* 
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cbio force," or of some personal " ism." For mauf 
purposes it wonld be anjnst to group together such 
Tftiions BjstemB, vhioli in the nature of things must 
inolade ^nner and sunt, the mi^^uided sincere, the 
half-believers who think ** there may be something in 
it," or "that it is worth a trial," along with seheming 
quacks and adepts in commercial fraud. They illus- 
trate the many and various roads traveled in the search 
for health, by pilgrims who are dissatisfied witii the 
highways over which medical science pnranes its stead- 
fast thoagh it may be devions course. Among them 
there is plausible ezaggeratioa and igoorant perversion 
and dishonest libel of the relations that bind together 
body and mind. Among the several schisms from the 
" Mother Church of Chnstiaa Science " Uiere is one 
that claims to be the " rational phase of Ae mental 
healing doctrine," that acknowledges the reality of dis- 
ease and the incurability of serious organic disorders, 
and resents any connection with the " half-fanaUcal 
personality worship " (of Mrs. Eddy) as quite as foreign 
to its tenets as would be the views of the " Free Reli- 
gious Association " to the " Pope of Bome." " Divine 
Healing " exhibits its success in one notable instance, 
in the establishment of a school and coU^^e, a bank, a 
huid and investment association, a printing and pub- 
lishing office, and sundry divine healing homes ; and 
this prosperity is now to be extended by the founda- 
tion of a ci^ or colony of converts, who shall be united 
by the common bond of faith in divine healing as trans- 
mitted in the pei^onal power of their leader. The offi- 
cial organ of this movement announces that Uie person- 
ifioation td their faith " m^es her religion a bnainess 
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■nd oondoots herself npon sound bosinesa prinoiplek t " 
their leader publicly boasts of hia vast finaocial re- 
tuniB. With emphatic protest on the part of each 
that he alone holds the hey to salTation, and that his 
Bystem is quite original and unlike any other, comes 
the prooession of Metaphyeioal Healer and Mind-Curist 
and Yttionlturiet and Magnetic Healer and Astrologi- 
cal Health Guide and Phrenopathist and Medical Claii^ 
TOyant and Esoteric Viln^tionist and Psychic Scientist 
and Mesmerist and Oocultist. Some use or abuse the 
manipulations of hypnotism ; others claim the power 
to ooncentiate the m^nettsm of the air and to excite 
tiie vital fluids by arousing the proper mental vibra- 
tions, or by some equally lucid and demonstrable pro- 
cedure ; some advertise magnetic cups, and positive 
and negative powders, and absent treatment by out- 
puts of " psychic force," and countless other imposing 
devices. In truth, they form a motley crew, and witii 
tiieir '^ Colleges of Fine Forces," and *' Psychic Be- 
seatoh Companies," offering diplomas and degrees for 
a three weeks' course of study or the reading of a book, 
represent the slums of the occult. An account of their 
methods is likely to be of as much interest to the stu- 
dent of fraud as to the student of opinion. 

There can be no doubt that many of these systems 
have been stimulated into life or into renewed vigor ^ 
1^ the success of Christian Science ; this is particu- 
larly noticeable in the introduction of absent treatment 
as a pLank in their diverse platforms. This ingenious 
method of restoring the health of their patients and 
their own exchequers appealed to all the band of heal- 
ing occultists from Spiritualist to Yibrationist, as easily 
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adaptable to tbwr several ByBtems. In mnch the same 
vay Mesmer, mote than a hundred years ago, adminia' 
tered to the practice which had exhausted the capacity 
of hia personal attention, by magnetizing trees and sellr 
ing magnetized water. The absent treatment repre- 
sents the ooonlt extension movement; and nnencunt- 
bered by the hampering restriotiona of physical forces, 
Buperior even to wireless telegraphy, carries its inflii- 
ence into the remotest homes. From ocean to ocean, 
and from North to South, these absent healers set 
apart some hour of the day, when tiiey mentally convey 
their healing word to the scattered members of their 
flock. On the payment of a small fee yon are made 
acquainted with the '* sonl-oommnnion time-table " for 
your longitude, and may know when to meet the healing 
vibrations as they pass by. Others disdain any such 
temporal detiuls and assure a onre merely on payment 
of the fee ; the healer will know sympathetically when 
and bow to transmit the curative impulses. Fover^ 
and bad bt^its as well as disease readily suooumb to 
the magic of the absent treatment. Such an hysterical 
edict as this is hardly extreme or unusual : " Join the 
Success Cirele. . . . The Centre of that Circle is my 
omnipotent WORD. Daily I speak it. Its vibiaUoos 
radiate more and more powerfully day by day. ... As 
the son sends out vibrations ... so my WOBD radi- 
ates Success to 10,000 lives as ea^y as to one." 

It is impossible to appreciate fully the extrav^anoea 
of these occult healers unless one makes a sufficient 
sacrifice of time and patience to read over a consider- 
able sample of the periodical publications with which 
American occultism fairly teems. And when one has 
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aooomplished Has task lie is still at na to aooonnt for 
the readers luid belierera wlio support tbeae Tarions 
Bystema, bo undreamt of in our philoaoplij. It would 
really seem that there is no oombiuation of ideas too 
absurd to fail entirely of a following. Carlyle, without 
special provocation, concluded that there were about 
forty million persons in Ei^land^ mostly fools ; what 
would hare been his comment in the face of this vast 
and universal array of human folly I If it be ai^ed in 
rejoinder that beneath all this rubbish heap a true 
jewel lies buried, that the wonderful onres and the 
practical sucoeBs of these various systems indicate their 
dependence upon an essential and valoable factor in the 
core of disease and the formation of habits, it is possi- 
ble with reservation to assent, uid with emphasis to 
demur. Such success, in bo far as it is rightly reported^ ) 
exemplifies the truly remarkable function of the mental 
factor in the control of normal as of disordered physi- 
ological functions. This troth has been recognized and 
utilized in unobtrusive ways for many generations, and 
within recent years has received substantial elabcnration 
from c y ef uHt condu cted experiments and observatiops-J 
Specifically, the therapeutic action of suggestion, both 
in its more usual forms and as hypnotic su^estion, 
has shown to what unexpected extent such action may 
proceed in susceptible individuals. The well-informed 
and capable physician requires no instruction on this 
point; bis medical education famishes him with the 
means of determining the symptoms of true organic 
disorder, of functional derangement, and of the modi- 
fications of these under the more or less unconscious 
interference of an unfortunate nervous system. It is 
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qoite as honian for the physician as for other mort&ls 
to err ; and there is doubtless as wide a range among 
them, as among other pursuits, of ability, tact, and in- 
sight. " But when all is said and done," the funda- 
mental fact remains that the utilization of the mental 
factor in the alleviation of disease will be beBt admin- 
istered by those who are specifically trwned in the 
knowledge of bodily and of mental symptoms of dift- 
, ^ ' ease. Such application of an established scientific prin- 

T r ' i^pl* nwy prove to be a jewel of worth in the hands of 

'^ ^ him who knows how to cut and set it. The difference 

„ between truth and error, between science and supersti- 

> I tion, between what is beneficent to mankind and what 

. \ I is pernicious, frequently lies in the interpretation and 
,1 the spirit as much as, or more than, in the fact. The 
t, • ' ' * utilization of mental influences in health and disease 

. 1 ^ becomes the one or the other according to the wisdom 

and the truth and the insight into the real relations of 
things, that guide its application. As far removed as 
chemistry from alchemy, as astronomy from astrology, 
as the doctrine of the localization of function in the 
br^n from phrenology, as hypnotic suggestion from 
animal magnetism, are the crude and perverse notions 
of Christian Scientist or Metaphysical Healer removed 
from, the rational application of the influence of the 
; mind over the body. 



The growth and development of the oooalt presents 
an interesting problem in the psychology of belief. 
The motives that induce the will to believe in the 
several doctrines that have been passed in review axe 
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certainly not more easy to detect and to describe than 
would be the case in reference to the many other 
general problems — philosophical, scientific, religions, 
social, political, or educational — on which the right to 
an opinion is accepted as an inalienable heritage of 
humanity or at least of democracy. Professor James 
tells US that often " oar faith is futb in some one else's 
faith, and in the greatest matters this is most the case." 
Certainly the wares of popularity of one cult and 
another reflect the potent influence of contagion in 
the formation of opinion and Ute guidance of conduct. 
When we look upon the popular delusions of the past 
through the aohromatio glasses which historical remote- 
ness from present conditions enables as to adjnat to oar 
eyes, we marvel that good and great men could hare been 
so grossly misled, that obrious relations and fallacies 
could hare been so stupidly overlooked, that worthless 
and prejudiced evidence coold have been accepted as 
sound and signifioant. But the opinions to which we 
incline are all colored o'er with the deep tinge of 
emotional reality, which is the liring expression of our 
interest in them or our inclination toward them. What 
they require is a more rigorous infusion of the pale 
cast of thought ; for the problem of the occult uid the 
temptations to belief which it holds ont are such as can 
be met only by a sturdy application of a critical logic 
Only as lo^cal thoroughness comes to prevail over 
superficial plausibility, as beliefs come to be formed 
and evidence estimated according to their intrinsic valne 
rather than according to their emotional acceptability, 
will the propagandum of the occult meet with greater 
renstance and aversion. 
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Tbe fixation of belief proceeds nnder the inflnenoe 
both of general and of special forces ; the fonnation of 
a belief b at once a personal and a social reaction — a 
reaction to the evidence which recorded and personal 
experiences present, and to the onrrent beliefs of oar 
environment. To an eqoal extent is the reaotiou de- 
termined by the temperament of the reagent. And 
although tiie resulting individual beliefs, however oom- 
plex, are not matters of chance nor are their canses 
altogether past finding ont, yet some of their contrib- 
ating factors are so vague and so inacoeseible that 
they are most profitably considered as specific results 
of more or less clearly discerned general principles ; 
and in many rwpects there is more valid interest in 
the general principles than in the partioular results. 
It is interesting, and it may be profitable, to investigate 
why this area is wooded with oak and that with maple, 
but it is somewhat idle to speculate why this particular 
tree happens to be a maple rather than an oak, even 
if it chances to stand on our own property, and to have 
an interest to us beyond all other trees. 

Among the more tan^ble tendencies that in various 
ways lead to the occult there is distinguishable what 
may be termed the intensely personal temperament, — 
the mental attitude that absorbs knowledge only when 
dissolved in an all-pervading personal medium ; the 
attitude that finds a paramount significauoe in the 
personal interpretation of experiences, and reacts to 
massive and extensive generalizations most vaguely 
and impotently ; the attitude that offers a weak and 
verbal assent to scientific principles and to the reali- 
ties of nature, bnt inwardly cherishes an intense belief 
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in the personal purport of the order of events, and 
earnestly seeks £or a precise explanation of indivi- 
doal happenings. " The chronic belief of mankind," 
says Professor James, "that events may happen ior 
the sake of their personal sigoifloance is an abomi- 
nation." 'It is this ohronio mental habit that broods 
npon the problem of sobjectiTe experiences, and is 
ready to recognize in signs and omens the guiding 
princi|de of rationality ; not that this is always done 
designedly and snperstitionsly, bat the underlying bent 
obsGores the consideration of experience in any other 
than a personal light, and obstraots that illamination 
of the concrete by the generic, which constitutes an in- 
dispensable factor in the growth of wholesome thought. 
The victim of this unfortunate habit will remain 
logically unfit to surviTc the struggle agunst the 
occult Only in so far as he succeeds in getting away 
from bis personal perspective will he be able to appre- 
ciate the true status of the problem which enlists his 
interest. Above all is it necessary to subordinate ex- 
plicit individual explanations to the general illumina- 
tion of well - established principles. It may be in- , /, 
teresting to note that the partaking <tf mince-pie at I _^^- ^ '^. 
evening induces bad dreams, but it is hardly profit- | \y . 
able to speculate deeply why my dream took the form / ^"^ 
of a leering demon with the impolite habit of squat- ' > V 
ting on my chest. The stuff that dreams are made, 
of is not susceptible of that type of analysis. Tb^ 
most generous allowance must be made for coinci* 
dences and irrelevancies, and it must be constantiy re- 
membered that the obscure phenomena of psychology, 
and, indeed, the phenomena oi mora thoroagUy estab- 
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Itshed and intrinsically more definite sciences, cannati 
be expected to pass the test of detailed and concrete 
oombinationa of circamstances. In otber classes of 
knowledge tbe temptation to demand such explicit 
explanations of observations and experiences is not so 
stroi^, because of the absence of an equally strong 
personal interest ; bat clearly this does not affect the 
logical status of the problem. 

The reply to this argoment I can readily anticipate ; 
and I confess that my admiration of Hamlet is some- 
what dulled by reason of that ill-advised remark to 
Horatio about there being more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophies. The 
occultist always seizes npcm that citation to refute the 
scientist. He prints it as his motto on his books and 
jonmals, and regards it as a slow poison that will in 
time effect the destruction of the rabble of scientists, 
and rereal the truth of his own Fsycho-Harmonio 
Science or Heliocentric Astrology. ' It is one thing to 
be open-minded, and to realize the incompleteness of 
Sfueotific knowledge, and to appreciate how often what 
was ignored by one generation has become the scienca 
of the next ; and it is a very different thing to be im- 
pressed with coincidences and dreams and premoni- 
tions, and to regard them as giving the keynote to the 
conceptions of nature and reali^, and to look upon 
science as a misdirected effort.) Such differences of 
attitude depend frequently upon a difference of tem- 
perament as well as upon intellectual discernment. 
The man or the woman who flies to the things not 
dreamt of in our philosophy quite commonly does not 
understand the things whioh oar philosc^hy very 
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Qieditably ezplucB. The two tj-pes of mind are differ- 
ent, and, as Professor James expresses it, "the soien* 
tifio-aoademic mind and the feminine-mystical mind 
shy from eaoh other's facts just as they fly from eaoh 
other's temper and spirit" 

Certain special influences combine with these funda- 
mental differences of attitude to favor the spread of 
belief in the occult ; and of these the eharaoter of the 
beliefs as of the believers famishes some evidence. At 
various stages of the discussion I have referred to the 
deceptive nature of the argument by analt^ ; to the 
dominating sympathy with a conoluBioo, and the re- 
sulting assimilation and overestimation of apparent 
evidence in its favor ; to the frequent failure to under- 
stand that the formation of valid opinion and the inters 
pretation of evidence in any field of inquiry require 
somewhat of expert training and special aptitude, 
obviously so in technical matters, bat only moderately 
less so in matters misleadiogly regarded as general ; 
to bias and saperstition, to the weakness that bends 
easily to the inflaenoes of contagion, to unfortunate 
educational limitations and perversions, and, not the 
least, to a defective grounding in the nature of sden- I 
tiflc fact and proof. The mystery attaching to the \M<'/ 
behavior of the magnet led Mesmer to call his cura- \ 
tive influence " imimal magnetism," — a conception i 
that still prevails among latter-day occultists. The { 
principle of sympathetic vibration, in obedience to 
which a tuning-fork takes up the vibrations of another 
in unison with it, is violendy transferred to imaginary 
brain vibrations and to still more imaginary telepathio 
currents. The X-ray and wireless telegraphy are oer- 
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tain to be utilized in corroboiatioQ of nnproTen modeB 
of mental action, and will be regarded as furnishing 
tlie key to clairvoyance and rapport ; just as well-known 
electrical phenomena have given rise to the notions of 
positive and negative temperaments and mediumistio 

ppolar attraction and repulsion. All this results from 

tlie unwarranted and absurd application of analogies ; 

for analc^es, even when appropriate, are little more 

flif" / , tiian suggestive or corroborative of relations or con- 

^^« \ oeptions which owe their mun support to other and 

\ *' more sturdy evidence. Analogy under careful super- 

.> vision may nuthe a nsefnl apprentice, bnt endless havoc 

tresnlts when the servant plays the part of the master. 
No better illustrations could be dewred of the effects 
of mental prepoBsession and the resulting distortion of 
evidence and of logical insight than those afEorded by 
the career of Spiritualism and that of Christian Science. 
In both these movements the assimilation of a religious 
trend has been of inestimable importance to their dis- 
semination. Surely it is not merely or munly the 
evidences obtainable in the stance chamber, nor the 
irresistible aooumulation of cures by argument and 
thougbt-healiugs, that account for the oi^anized gather- 
ings of Spiritualists and the costly temples and thriving 
congregations of Christ Scientist. It is the presenta- 
tion of a practical doctrine of immortali^ and of the 
spiritoal nature of disease in conjunction with an ac- 
cepted religious system, that is responsible for these 
vast results. The "Key to the Scriptures" has im- 
measurably reinforced tfae '* Science and Health," and 
brought believers to a new form of Christianity who 
never would have been converted to a new system of 
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medicine presented on purely intellectual gronnds. 
B>ationalitf is doubtless a oharaoteristio tendency of 
Humanity, but logicality is an acquired possession, and 
<me by no means firmly established in the race at large. 
So long as we are reproved by the discipline of nature, 
and that rather promptly, we tend to act tn accordance 
with the established relationB of things ; (hat is ration- 
ality. But the recognition of the more remote connec- 
tions between tmtecedent and consequent, and the de- 
velopment of habits of thooght which shall lead to 
reliable conclusions in complex situations ; and again, 
the abili^ to distingnisfa between the plausible and the 
true, the firmness to support principle in HiB face of 
paradox and seeming nonconformity, to tlunk oleiurly 
and consistently in the absence of the practical reproof 
of nature — that is logicality. It is only as the resultj 
of a prolonged and conscientious training, aided by an 
extensive experience and by a knowledge of the histori- 
cal experience of the race, Uiat the inherent rati<mal 
tendencies develop into established logical habits and 
principles of belief. For many this development rfr^ 
mains stunted or arrested ; and they continue as chil- 
dren of a larger growth, leaning much on others, rarely 
venturing abroad alone, and wisely confining their ex- 
cursions to familiar ground. When they become pos- 
sessed with the desire to travel among other cultures, 
their lack of appreciation of the sights whicli their 
journeys bring before them gives to their reports the 
same degree of reliabili^ and value as attaches to the 
much ridiculed comments of the philistine nouveatas 
riches. 
Tbo Surrey of the modem occult makes it seem quite 
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Utopian to look fiwward to tiie ck^ vben the oocolt 
shall have dis^paared, and the lion and the Iamb 
ahall feed aod grow strong on the same nonridiment. 
DoabUess new fonns and phases of the occult will 
arise to take the place of the old as their popularity 
declines ; and the world will be the more interesting 
and more characteristicaUy a faoman dwelliDg-place for 
containing all sorts and conditions of minds. None 
the less, it is the plain inty and piirilege of each, 
generation to utilize every opportunity to dispel error 
and superstition, and to oppose the dissemination of 
irrational beliefs. It is partJcnlarly the obligation of 
the torch-bearers of science to illnminate the path 
of progress, and to tranemit the light to their suo- 
oesBors with andiminii^ied power and brilliancy; the 
flame must bum both as a beaoon-light to guide the 
wayfarer along the highways of advance, and aa a 
warning against the wiU-o'-the-wisps that shine sedufr 
lively in the by-waye. The safest and most efficient 
antidote to the spread of the pernicious tendencieB 
inherent is the occolt lies in the cultivation of a 
wholesome and whole-souled interest in the genuine 
and profitable problems of natore and of life, and in 
the cultivation with it of a steadfast adherence to 
common sense, that resulte in a right perspective of 
the significance and value of things. ■ These qualities, 
fortunately for our forefathers, were not reserved to be 
the exclusive prerogative of the modem ; and, fortu^ 
natel; for posterity, are likely to remain characteristic 
of the scientific and antagonistic to tike occolt. 
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The division of the scisnceB reflects the divenity of 
haniaD inteiests ; it represents the eooDomioal adapta- 
tion of organized thought to the conditions of reality; 
and it likewise reoc^izes the intrinsically and objeo- 
tively distinct realms and aspects, in which and under 
which phenomena oconr. It is obvions that the sciences 
were shaped by human needs ; that phyucs and chem- 
istry and geology and biology ^d psychology do not 
constitute independent departments of nature's regime, 
but only so many aspects of complex natural activities ; 
diat a eroBS-seotion of the composite happenings of a 
cosmic moment would reveal an endlessly heterogeneous 
concomitance of diverse forms of energy acting upon 
diverse typra of material ; that, as we confine our atten- 
tion somewhat arbitrarily to one or another component 
of the aggreg&te, we beoome phyeiciats, or chemists, or 
geolo^ts, or biologists, or pEP^cholo^ts ; that, indeed, 
Natore is all thit^ to all men. There is, furthermore, 
a community of spirit between the several sciences, as 
there is a Ii^oal unity of method and purpose within 
the realm of each. However ignorant they may be of 
one another's facts, the chembt and the psychologist 
readily appreciate one another's purposes, and find a 
bond of sympathy in the pursuit of a commonly in- 
Hpired though differently applied method. The search 
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for objective truth, the extension of the realm of law 
and regnlarity, the expansion and oi^;anization of the 
army of facts oonstantly marshaled and reviewed and 
made ready for service, the ever widening development 
of principles and the furthering of a deeper insight 
into their ngnificance, — theee are ideals for the ad- 
vancement of science, far easier of expression than of 
execution, hut the clear and accepted formulation of 
which itself attests a highly developed stage of aconrata 
thought. A deaiMmt conception of the purposes and 
methods of scientific investigation and of the scope of 
the several sciences is a dearly bought product of 
generations of well-directed, as also of misdirected, 
effort. The path of progress leading to this achieve- 
ment has been tortuous and indirect ; there has been 
much expenditure of enei^ that resulted merely in 
markiog time, in going through the movements of 
locomotion but with no advance, in following a false 
trail, or, through a loss of the sense of direction, in 
coming back after a circuitous march to an earlier 
starting-point. It is easy, when a certain height is 
reached, to look down and back, and see how much 
more readily the ascent might have been accomplished ; 
but it is a very different matter to form a successful 
plan for attaining the next higher commanding point. 
It is inevitable that there shall be differences of opinion 
as to course and maniBUTre, and errors of judgment of 
commission and omission ; but such diversity is quite 
consistent with an underlying cooperation and singl&- 
\ ness of purpose. It is in the inspiration and in the 
! execution of that purpose that science becomes di£fe]^ 
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Between the organized effort and well-recognized 
plan of acdoD of soienoe and the ohaotio movements of 
tiie nntutored mind, there is a marked contrast. The 
savage, like the child, constantly meets with tbe onez- 
pected ; every experience lying outside his narrow 
beaten track stirs him with a shock and often fills him 
with fear — the handmaid of ignorance. He is apt to 
picture nature as a fearful monster, and to people the 
world with tyrannical beings. Step by step the region 
of the known expands, and sa^;esta the nature of the 
unknown; men expect, they foresee, they predict. 
The apparent chaos of mutually inimical forces ^ves 
way to the profound harmony of unifying law. And 
yet tbe nnknowu and the borderland that separates it 
from the known are always near by, to tempt ourioeity 
and the spirit of adventure. 

The problem here to be considered relates to the 
attitude which may most properly and profitably be 
taken with regard to the outlying phenomena of the 
mind. Are they outcasts, to be treated in a spirit of 
charity and forbearance ? Are tbey the troe owners of 
tbe land, driven off, like the Indian before the white 
man, by the relentless march of civilization to a pre- 
scribed reservation? Are they the uojnBtly deposed 
and rightful heirs, soon to be restored to their kingdom 
by a fairer and more searching examination of their 
title? Or are they, gypsy-like, of obscure origin, sur- 
viving in a civilization which tbey are in but not 
of, attempting to eke out an anoertain existence by 
peddling relics of antiquated lore to the curious and 
tbe credulous ? 
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\\-tS* \ C^ fDie omrent usage of die term "PBychioalBesearch** 
Y y^O-^ takes tta meaaing from the Society for Psychical Re- 
''•tcS ' Bearoh, founded in England in 1882. The original 

programme of the society involved b systematdo investi- 
gation of '* that large groap of debatable pheoomena 
designated by snob terms as mesmeric, psychical, and 
Spiritualistic." " From the recorded testimony of 
many competent witnesses," it is ui^ed, " there appears 
to be, amidst mnch delusion and deception, an import- 
ant body of remarkable phenomena, which are prima 
Jaeie inexplicable on any generally recognized hypoth^ 
sis, and which, if incontestably established, would be 
of the highest possible value." The work of investi- 
ga^oQ of these " residual phenomena " was intrusted 
to six committees, who were to inquire severally into 
" the nature and extent of any influence which may be 
exerted by one mind upon another, apart from any 
generally recognized mode of perception ; " into hypno- 
^sm, the so-called mesmerio trance, clairvoyance, 
and other allied phenomena ; to undertake a revision 
of Beichenbach's researches with reference to discover- 
ing whether his " sensitives " possessed " any power of 
perception beyond a highly exalted sensibility <^ the 
recognized sensory organs ; " to investigate the reports 
of apparitions at the moment of death, and of houses 
reputed to be haunted ; to inquire into the causes and 
general laws of the phenomena of Spiritualism ; and to 
collect material relative to the history of these subjects. 
It is the investngation of these topics from the point of 
view prevalent in the publications of this Society that 
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oonstdtates the definition of Psychical Beseareh. This 
phrase, which has come into prominence within less than 
a score of years, has no simple or familiar sjrnonym ; it 
most not be interpreted by the combined connotation of 
its component words, but mnst be aooepted as the tedt- 
nioal equivalent of the trend and content of a certain 
type of investagation of obsonre phenomena or aU^;ed 
phenomena, in most of which psyoholc^osl factors are 
pnnninent. 

If the term may at all be brought within the circle 
of the Bcienees, it certainly there assumes a somewhat 
oniqne position. It natnrally becomes the analogae, or 
it may be the rival of Fsyohology ; yet its precise status 
and its lo^oal relations to other departments of scien- 
tific researcli are far from obvious. The modem coo- 
oeption of PsychoUtgy is generoosly comprehensive ; it 
encompasses the endlessly variable and complex pro- 
oeeses of human mentality ; it pursues with enthusiasm \^ S- • 
the study of developmental processes of intelligence in 
childhood, in the animal wtu-ld, in die nufoldment of 
the raoe ; it studies, for thdr own value, the aberrant 
and pibthologioal torvm of mental action, and brings /V ^ ' 
these into relation with, and thus illuminates the com- 
prehension of the normal. It forms affiliations with '^'' > ' 
physiology and biology and medicine, with philosophy 
and logic and ethics, with anthropology and sociology 
and folk-lore ; it borrows freely from their materials, 
and attempts to interpret the materials thus borrowed 
from the psychological point of view and to infiise 
into them its distinctive spirit Surely Psyohioal Be- 
seareh sbonld be able to find a nook in so commodious 
a home ; if the problems of Psychical Besearoh are 
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legitinute members of the psychological lamily, soma 
provision should be possible for their reception within 
the old homestead. Nor does this group of problems 
represent a difference of at^ool, in some such way as the 
homiBopathists represent a seoession from the regular 
school of medioine ; nor can it be regarded as the special 
study of the nnnsnal and the abnormal in the sphere of 
mind, and thus stand in the relation which teratology 
or pathology bears to physiology and anatomy : for in 
that event it would ocmstitate a simple division of Ab. 
normal Psychology, and although Psychical Besearch 
has close alliance with the latter, it cannot be, and is 
nnwilling to be regarded as a subordinate portion of 
that domain. 

From a survey of the literature of Psychical He- 
search one might readily draw the inference that 
whereas Psychology studies the recognized and expli- 
cable phases of mental phenomena, Psychical Be- 
search is occupied with the disputed and mysterious. 
One might also conclude that whereas Psychology is 
concerned with the phenomena commonly associated 
with mental activities and their variation under normal 
as also under unusual and pathological circumstances, 
Psychical Besearch is interested in the demonstration of 
Bupemonnal faculties, and m the establishment of forms 
of mentality that diverge from and transcend those 
with which every-day humanity is permitted to become 
familiar; and that, moreover, in some of its ezciursions 
Psychical Besearch does not limit itself to mental 
manifestations, but investigates undiscovered forms of 
physical energy, and seriously considers whether behind 
and beyond the world of phenomena there is another 
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and a different world, in which the establiahed order 
and the mental and material laws of this planet do not 
obtain. Bat the unwarranted eharaeter, not to say ab- \ 
Buidity, of Buoli a differentiatioa or cdassifieation is at I 
once apparent, if we attempt to carry it over into other I 
departments of science. Specnlations in r^^ard to the ! 
consHtntion of the earth's centre or as to the futore 
of onr planet, if l^dmate in character, are as readily 
incorporable into geology as the consideration of more 
definite and better known phenomena; biologists recog-' 
Dize that there are mythical as well as anomalons por- ' 
tions of their domain, but do not consider that freaks \ 
of nature either destroy the ratidity of anatomical and , 
phyaiol<^oal priociplea, or demand a totally distinct and j 
transcendent organization or method for their stndy. i 
The chemist may become interested in the examination 
of what was really done when it was supposed that other 
metals were converted into gold ; the phyaioist may be- 
come interested in the applications of electrioi^ and 
m^netism, of optical reflections and images in the pro- 
duction of stage illusions ; but the conception of chem- 
istry and of physios naturally embraces considerations 
of the growth, the errors, and the applications of these 
sciences. And while these comparisons do not fnr-f 
nish a complete parallel to the relation that seems to 
pertain between Psychology and Feychical Research, 
yet it is as true in the tine case as in the others, that 
the differentiation of a group of problems on the basis 
of nnnsualness of occurrence, of mysteiiousnesB of 
origin, of doubtful authenticity, or of apparent para-' 
dozioal or transcendent character, is as illogical as i^^ 
is unnecessary. The legitimate problems of FsychioaK 
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Beseanth are eqnally and neoessaril; genuine problemi 
of Psyohology, tliat require no special designation. 
They need not be especially important, nor interest 
ing, nor profitable, nor well comprehended problems 
of Psychology, but they belong there if they are sci* 
pentaflo problems at alL The objection to Fsychioal 
Besearch is not a verbal one ; it is an objection to the 
separation of a class of problems from their natural 
habitat, an objection to the violent transplanting of a 
growth from its own environraent. It is a protest 
against the notion titat while the paycholt^t may be 
listened to with respect and authority in one portion 
of his topic, the layman and the member of the Society 
for Psychical Besearch are equally or more competent 
to pronounce judgments in a closely allied field. It is 
a protest against the view that for the comprehension 
of snob processes as sensation and perception a coarse 
in Psychology may be useful, but that telepathy may 
be established by any moderately intelligent but not 
specially informed pennpient and agent; or that the 
study of hallucinations is indeed a complex and diffi- 
cult subject, but haunted houses, and phantasms of the 
Miving, offer a proper occupation for a leisure hour. 
All this is wrong and absurd ; and yet it is hardly an 
exaggeration to declare that a majority of those who 
profess a deep interest in, and express an opinion 
about the one group of topics, would be surprised to 
have demanded of them a familiarity with the data 
of Psychology as a prerequisite to an intelligent co- 
operation in Psychical Research. If the problems of 
Psychical Besearch, or that portion of the problems 
in whiob investigation seems profitable, are ever to 
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be illuminated and exhibited in an intelligible form,^ 

it will only come about when they are investigated 1 

the smne methods and in the same spirit aa are other X''^ 

psychological problems, when they are itodied in con-t. -.-. (•' V' 

neotion with and as a part of other general problems ot ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

normal and abnormal Psychology. Whether this ia | > 

done under the aospices of a society or in the psycho- 

l<^cal laboratories of universities is, of coarse, a detail 

of no importance. It is important, however, what the 

faendf and the spirit, and the method, and the purpose 

of the investigation may be ; as it is equally important, 

what may be the training, and the capabilities, and the 

resourees, and the origioality, and the scholarship of 

the investigators. 

Is the *' psychical researcher " then merely a psyobolo- 
gist gone astray ? Is he a mere dilettante, an amateur 
eoUeotor of curious specimens, or is he something very 
different from a psychologist? He is doabtless one 
or the other or all of these. He may be a psycholo- 
gist in the truest and best sense of the word ; and as 
all psychologists have their special interests, so his 
may be centred in the gnrap of phenomena which 
have been unwisely separated from their milieu, and 
have been inaptly termed "Psychical Besearch." I 
am ready not only to admit but to emphasise that « 
considerable portion of the influential oontribntors to 
Payohical Besearch are animated by as truly soien- 
tifio motives, and carry on their work with as much 
devotion and ability, with as careful a logical acumen, 
vidi as shrewd comprehension of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of their topic, as characterize the labors of any 
other field of psychcdogioal endeavor. But this state- 
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ment can by no meaos be extended to all ; nor does it at 
all militate against the opinion that many of those to 
whom it does apply, sabsoribe to iUogioal and pemi- 
cioaa conclusions, and indirectly encourage a most un- 
fortunate attitude in others. 

m 

Approaching the matter next from a descriptive 
point of view, it becomes pertinent to inquire what 
are the actual interests which give vitality to Pqrohi* 
eal Besearcb, which support the investigator in bii 
laborious and tedious collection and compilation of 
cases, which provide the membership for the Society 
for Psychical Kesearch, and the still wider circle of 
interested readers, which induce so many correspond- 
ents to record long and painstaking accounts of their 
peculiar " psychical " experiences, which make the dis- 
cussion of these matters a favorite topic of converse 
Stion. That these interests are diverse is obvious ; yet 
they fall naturally into a few groups or types, of which 
I the o(Kiult interest is probably the most widespread. 
This, in its pronounced form, proceeds upon a suppressed 
or acknowledged conviction that the world which science 
reveals is but a torso of reality ; that its very head ^ 
that which gives ugnifioance and expression to the 
whole — may be missing, and cao only be restored 
from isolated fragments, themselves to be found by 
rare good fortune. The key to the riddle of existence 
is to be sought in the personal significance of events ; in 
moments of great stress and strain, in critical emeigen- 
cies when oommimication between individuals deeply 
eonoeroed must be established though the heavens 
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taH, it u claimed that tbe heavens do occasionally fall, 
that the laws of earth are transcended, and the phan- 
tasms of the dying are telepathically wafted to the 
sentient consoiousness of the inter^ted kinsman or 
friend. Apparitions and presentimentB are interpreted 
as mystic symhok of tbe order of events, which cast 
their shadows before or coincidently with them. The 
intelligence of the departed, likewise, is discerned in 
these manifestatioos ; and throi^h haunted houses and 
stance ebunbers, tbrongb the inspired utterances of 
entranced medioms, messt^ea are revealed that indi> 
cate oonclnsively tbe imporaibility of their transuiseion 
tbrongh ordinary channels, or, it may be, tbeir unmis- 
takable ** spiritual " origin. The supernormal, tran- 
scendent, umUscorered world of the occult shines 
through, though fitfully and visible only to those who 
have eyes to see, tbe commonplace, constrained phe- 
nomena of eartb-boand reality. Variable as may be \ 
tbe formulation and trend of this interest, yet in some ■ 
form this suspicion' or quasi-belief (for which the term ^' 
** occult" seems appropriate) that there are things un- 
dreamt of in onr philosophy, tiiat these residual phe- 
nomena are profoundly significant and afFord a glimpse 
of the great unknown, as weU as of the fallibility and tbe 
pover^r of scientifie oonoeptions, furnishes a very oon- 
siderable dientile of Psychical Besearch. The wb^j 
and wherefore of this inclination need not here be dis- 
onssed; its prevalence is unmistakable. And though 
it appears now in a crude and superstitioiis guise, 
and again in a more refined and critical attitnde, and 
more rarely is nnwillingly assumed as the only possible 
alternative in the face of striking personal and other 
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evidence, yet tiiere is a sufficient commnnity of belief 
in the^ several positions to warrant their ioclusioo in a 
common thougli variable type. As applied to Psychi- 
cal Research, it is important neither to generalize from 
tile worst nor from the best expressions of this occnit 
interest, but to appreciate its range of distribntioa 
amid the diversity of temperament and endowment. 

As the occult interest recedes to an obscure position 
in the background, and as the foreground and middle 
distance oome to be suffused with the light of critical 
discernment and of the scientific spirit of inquiry, the 
*<pByclucal researcher" approximates to the psycho- 
logical point of view. This essentially psychological in- 
terest is necessarily a strong one in some of the distinc- 
tive problems of Psychical Research, and often mingles 
with other interests to form a curious composite. It 
may be a morbid, an uninformed, a misguided, a dilet- 
tante interest, but its psycholt^cal character may be 
noted without implication of any further comment of 
approval or disapproval. Favorably interpreted, this 
psychological interest is an interest in the intrinsic 
nature and analysis of mental processes, — an interest 
iu tracing the various threads that compose the twisted 
strands of coosoionsness, in following the kal^do- 
seopifl transformations wrought by attention and asso- 
ciation, in observing the play of habit, the subtle pro- 
cesses of illusion and misinterpretation, the unexpected 
intrusion of the suboonscione, and likewise in the puis 
suit of these as exemplified in concrete instances ; among 
others, in such alleged phenomena as are commonly 
described as " mesmeric, psychical, and Spiritualiatic." 

While this interest may be combined wiUi the occult 
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interest, the two are not really congenial and are 
in essence antagonistic. We are all rational omlj in 
spots ; and many a " psychical researcher " pursnes 
some of hia tnvestigationB nnder the guidance of a m- 
entifically psychological interest, while in other direo- 
tions the oocnlt interest takes the helm. The analysis 
of the contrast between the two may be belpfnl in 
realizing more fnlly the divergences (^ Psychology 
and Psychical Kesearch. The "p^chical researcher" 
wishes to prore or to disprove something ; with re- 
gard to this or that phenomenon he wishes to know 
*' what there is in it," and is accordingly attracted to 
phenomena which seem to have something mysterions 
in them. As soon as he snooeeds in finding a oon- 
sistent and conunonplace explanation for a group of 
l^enomena, his main onriosity is satisfied, and he takes 
to pastores new. When onee he has shown that theo* 
Sophie marvels are the result of trickery and collusion, 
then the physical appearances of Theosophy have been 
explained. It has been demonstrated that there is 
"nothing in them," that is, nothing transoendental. The 
Terdict is given, and the court passes on to the next 
ease. Bat the psychologist's interest in how Mme. Bla- 
yaiakj performed her astral manifestations was always 
a very subordinate and inoidental one ; the logical soi- 
entist, whether he happened to be physicist or biologist 
or psychologist, was quite conviooed that Mme. Bla- 
vatsky had not discovered the means of carrying pon- 
derables by unseen ^encies from " China to Peru " 
(which, by the way, would, if possible, be a matter 
for the physicist and not at all for the psycholc^st to 
investigate), any more than she had been able to dis- 
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oover the seoret of ictimortali^ (which would in tnnt 
be a biological disoovery), or had been able to leave 
ber body in New York, while her "astral" aoul in- 
spected what was going on in India (which might 

f . ^ pindeed be regarded as a psychological feat). The 
' * /f psychological problem of Theosophy, so far as there is 

one, is of a different type; it takes up the inquiry 
as to how such marveloos pretensions come to be 
beliered, by what influences conviction is formed and 
doctrines spread. It contributes an incident or an 

Xj^' ti • apt illustration to the psychology of belief, or to the 
fsooial psycholc^ of contagion. The psychol<^ist is 
interested in the illustration which such a movement 
affords of the action of certain mental processes and 
inflnenoes ; and his interest persists, whether there b 
presumably " something in it," or not. The resulting 
difference in attitude between the psychologist and the 
" psychical researcher " is indeed fundamental, and 
even more so in principle than in practical issue. 

It is desirable but not easy to find parallel illustra- 
tions of this difference in attitnde in other than psy- 
chological discussions ; but perhaps the following may 
be pertinent. If the widespread interest in the North 
Pole were merely that in the possibility of its furnish- 
ing the key to the mystery of the northward-taming 
magnet, and were at once to disappear upon the re- 
moval of the mystery, such an interest would be quite 
parallel to that of the *' psychic researcher ; " but the 
interest of the true physicist in any physical phe- 
nomenon which in the future may be demonstrated to 
exist at the North Pole would be a persistent one, and 
one depending for its value on the illlustration thus 
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tevesled, not of mystery but of recognized physical 
principles. Furtliermore, be it observed that however 
valnable may be the physical facts obtainable by a 
polar expedition, there is no overwhelming obligation 
resting upon every physicist to desert his laboratory 
and embark for the farthest north; but that such 
expeditions are decided by considerationa of general 
interest, expediency, and importance. There ie no 
obligation resting upon the physicist any more than 
upon the psychologist to make lai^ sacrifices for the 
pursuit of ill-defined residual phenomena, and certainly 
not for the refutal of far-fetohed theories and su^ested 
supernatural notions. Physicist and psychologist alike 
contribute most to the advancement of their science by 
an open-^ninded but systematic pursuit of definite, sig- 
nificant, and logically fashioned problems. 

Let it not be inferred from the emphasis placed upon 
this contrast that Psyohical Research is in itself to be 
condemned or to be regarded as useless. Not at all ; 
only in many aspects it is not psyoholo^cal, and the 
psychologist is under no obligation to find an interest 
in, nor to occupy himself with, this aspect of things, if 
bis general trend does not happen to point that way. 
The physicist may be called upon with equal proprie^ 
to aid in many inquiries which the Society for Fsyohioal 
Research has undertaken. Among the early records of 
the Society appears an acoonnt of a man who presented 
himself with an iron ring on his arm, far too small 
to have been slipped over his hand, and who seemed to 
imply that possibly the spirits put it there, or that it 
came on through some supernatural agency. This was 
regarded as a proper case for the Society for Psychical 
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Besearch to examine. If it ooold have been demoD* 
strated tliat the ring reached its position tbrou^ tlie 
exercise of the will of some living persons or spirits, 
the phenomenon, I suppose, would in some sense be 
pByohoh^oal ; if it were demonstrated that it came 
transported through the fourth dimension of spaoe, it 
might be termed physical. But in reality it was prob- 
ably physiologioal, for there was evidence that it was l^ 
the effects of etherization that the hand was oontraoted 
and that the ring was forced over it. Surely it is most 
absurd to designate snch an inquiry, however interest- 
ing and proper it may be r^arded. Psychical Research. 
^t certainly is a highly commendable function for a so- 
ciety to take tqwn itself the investigation of such claims 
as ^eosophy or spiritualism put forward, whenever 
_ji movements of this type are likely to develop into psyohio 
-• epidemics or to prove a social menace. Any authorita- 
tive body that will exhibit the absurdity of such claims; 
t ' ' ^ and expose the true modiis operaTidi of the manifesta- 

J : l* ^ tions, will perform an important civic function. Such 

*■ a function was performed by the Royal Commission 

of 1784, in exposing the vain pretensions and tbe ia- 
itidions dangers of animal magnetism ; Mr. Hodgson's 
investigations of tiwosophy, tiie Seybert Commission's 
report on spiritualism, are both able and useful contri- 
butions of the same type ; and, at present, an authori- 
tative statement regarding the theoretical absurdity and 
the practical dangers of Christian Science might prove 
efBcaoious. Such special investigations represent the 
practical application of science to concrete conditions 
and problems ; they are woefully misnamed, and their 
significance is likely to be misinterpreted, when they 
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are presented as Psychical Besearoh, and are grouped 
along with other problems of a totally different nature. 

I diaH next touch briefly upon other diverse yet 
allied interests in Psychical Beaearoh, which may 
serve to illoBtrate further the various avennes of ap- 
proach to this heterogeneons group of problems. I 
shall speak of these as the explanatory, the invesdga- 
tive, taiA the anthropological interests. The first is 
satisfied with finding out how alleged marvels are 
really performed ; it takes up the physical phenomena 
of spiritualism or theosophy ; it investigates conjuring 
tricks; it discovers the origin of noises in haunted 
bouses; it ferrets out the means whereby mediums 
obtiun knowledge of their sitters' private affairs. This 
is proper work for experts in prestidigitation and for de- 
teotivest — not for all sach, for to be snooessf ul, the ood> 
jnrer and the detective must have special knowledge and 
fitness for this branch of the trade. While the facts thus 
gathered may be useful as illustrative material to the 
psychologist, they form no essential part of his profes- 
sion ; nor is there any special reason why he should be 
best suited to determine the technical modua operandi 
of such manifestations. That some psychologists with 
a strong interest in this type of phenomena might 
properly cooperate in such an investigation, if t^y 
chose, is too obvious to merit remark ; but to trace out 
and expose trickery cannot be imposed upon the bur- 
densome duties of the psychok^ist 

With a certain type of " psychical researcher " this 
explanatory interest is the dominant one ; and by dis- 
polling error and replacing false notions by true ones 
lie may perform a useful senrioe to the conununity. 
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Hie explanatory interest is quite certain to be supple- 
mented by the investigative, and that beoauae the latter 
Boon becomes necessary to the {ormer. While the one 
ia concerned with the ezplanatiDn and description of 
the actual marvels accomplished, the other most con- 
sider also what is reported and what is believed to have 
been accomplished. The mecbanism of a trick, whether 
brought forward as evidence of spiritualism or not, 
when clearly exhibited, explains the trick ; a locwe 
board under the roof, or the re6ection from a lustrous 
Burfaoe, may at once reveal bow mysterious noises and 
lights were really produced. But one must go far- 
ther to account for the rec<^ition of relatives in the 
form of the medium covered with flimsy drapery, f<» 
the automatic spelling out of messages, or for the suo- 
ceases of guessing experiments. These two interests 

■sthns proceed band in hand and furnish valuable mate- 

' nal which the psychologist is ready to interpret and to 
utilize; for the study of how false beliefs spread, of 
how deception proceeds, teems with points of peycho- 

i logical significance. This, however, is by no means 

a unique cbaracteristio of Psychical Besearch ; there 

Ka/" f ^ are also interesting psychological points in such diverse 

r^ » ,^ occupations as the actor's profession, in ju^ling and 

, f ft'' tricks of skill, in advertising, in religions revivals, etc 

' ^ r, '^ _ ^ It is highly desirable that the materials tiius gathered 

'V^ should be psychologically utilized, and it is equally 

I desirable that such material should be collected. Many 
valuable studies in Psychical Kesearch, which owe 
their origin not to a truly psychological interest but 
to this general explanatory and investigative interest, 
have incidentally brought to light material of great 
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SDggestiTenesB for the psyohologist, and material which 
quite ^possibly would not otberwiae have been diBOOT- 
ered. I am more than willing to oontribute -whatever 
I can to the maintenance of a Cooperative Psyoho- 
logioal Investigadon Society which shall Btand ready 
to take up the investigation of any phenomena which 
promise to yield data of psychological interest ; which 
shall, however, keep far removed from any phase of 
the transcendental or the occult ; which shall not feel 
itself under any obligatioa to disprove any improbable 
or absurd hypothesis which this or that seeker for 
notoriety may choose to put forward ; which eball not 
be dominated merely by the spirit of finding out whether 
there is " anything in " one movement or another, bnt 
will simply stand ready to supplement the work of the 
academic laboratories by andertaking, in the same 
^irit, a special form of investigation, which, ander 
existing circnmstanoes, such laboratories or their indi- 
vidual directors cannot ezpedientiy undertake. 

The anthropological interest, above referred to, is to I 
my mind a most valid one, and is best represented in { 
Mr. Andrew Lang's volume, "Cock Lane and Common 
Sense." Mr. Lang there examines the stories of ghosts 
and apparitions, and clairvoyance, and spiritual knocks 
and raps, and strange influences, and haunted places, 
not at all for determining how little or how much these! 
things are true, but how they come to be believed in. 
How is it that the same tale is told, the same powers 
credited, the same manifestations produced, in evidence 
of the supernatural ? In savage as well as in ancient 
magic, in the stories onrrent in former centuries as 
well as in our own day and generation, there is a pro- 
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nonneed generic umilarity. There is certainly as strong 
an interest in the investigation of the growth and 
distribution of iheae beliefs as of the other clnstera 
of belief which antbropolt^ and folk-loie consider. 
And, moreover, recently acquired knowledge of hyp- 
notic and automatic phenomena, of hypenesthesia and 
nervous disease, shed much light on the obscure tales 
of the past, and assist the oompTehension of how such 
beliefs could have originated. In brief, Mr. Lang 
ontlines the progranune for a " Comparative Psychical 
Besearcb," and tells us that " we follow the stream of 
fable, as we track a bam to its head, and it leads as 
into shy and strange scenes of human life, haunted by 
very fearful wild fowl, and rarely visited, save by the 
credulous. There may be entertainment here, and, to 
tiie student of his species, there may be instmction." 
Part of the instmction will consist in gaining an in- 
creased familiarity vritfa the psyehologioal conditions 
which produce and foster these narratives and beliefs, 
and with their social and traditional significance; in 
oonelnding, with Mr. Lang, "that the psychological 
conditiims which b^at the ancient narratives produce 
the new legends." 

IV 

Thus far, oar attention has been centred upon the 
tendenz, the basis of interest, and the affiliations of 
Psychical Beaearch. It will be well to turn to a con- 
sideration of the content of the problems. Inasmuch 
as the term represents a convenient but arbitrary 
deugnation of a heterogeneons group of phenomena, 
we are prepared to find that the data of the several 
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proUenu Hua ooUected will be as direise as tbeur 
methods of stady. We maj begin with the gronp oi 
problems which might properly be considered in the 
chapter of Abnormal Psychology that is devoted to 
the milder forms of aberrant or unusual mental phe- 
nomena. The study of hypnotism occupies a prominent \ 
place in Psydiology and in Psychical Research. The 
remarkable exhibitions of extreme suggestibility, par- 
ticnlarly the hypenesthcsia thos inducible, and ^ain 
the iUuminatiou of the suboonscioos thereby effected, 
have brought about a realizing sense of how fearfully 
and wonderfully we are made. Between savage priest 
and doctor, and Delphic oraele, and medieval ascetic, 
and magnetic somnambole, and inspirational medium, 
there is an irregular connection in their entrance into 
a trance-like condition involving a readjustment of the 
strata of consciousness and of the distribution of 
authority in the hierarchy of the nervoos centres. This 
was and renuuns one of the gateways to the land of 
marvel and mystery. The importance of hypnotism in 
Fsyoho)<^ is in its use, both as a metbod of exhibit- 
ing the relations of processes not otherwise accessible 
to experiment, and as a demonstration of the actual 
possibilities of suggestion in health and disease. The 
hypnotio phenomena are intrinsically interesting and 
valuable as contributions to the natural history of 
mentality; the hypnotic method of study offers the 
experimental psychologist the opportuni^ to apply his 
most poten t aid to research in precisely that field of 
inqniiy in whlcb the experimental methods of ordinary 
consciousness are least available. __J 

In this domain, the psychologist and the " psychical 
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researolier *' proceed most amicably ; and yet tlieir pur- 
poses and points of view lead them frequently to part 
company, although it may be only for a brief au 
r&ioir. When the " psychicat researcher " leaveB the 
main highway to track a possible " telepathic " hyp- 
notic subject, or one who, while hypnotized, is sensi- 
tive to the magnetic current, or who experiences the 
characteristio effects of drugs applied in sealed vials to 
V. the back of the neck, or who falls into the hypnotic 
y/J roondition when handling a " mi^etized " doll, — the 
rf^' ' psydiologiBt is apt to dedine Hib invitation to join in 
X^ y* r ^.the pursuit. I should advise him, however, to go along 

■^ ^ -.for the sake of the excellent illustantions thus obtaiu- 
./"■^ pble of the effects of unconscious suggestion. From 

'* the time of the first serious investigatioii of these 

phei-omena up to the present, unconscious suggestion 
has been one of the most potent inBuences for the pro- 
duction of alleged marvels and pseudo-phenomena. 
All the series of experiments brought forward at 
irr^ular intervak during the past century to estab* 
lish supernormal sensibilities have depended for their 
apparent success (apart from trickery) upon nncon- 
scious Bu^^tion of the operators, combined with the 
shrewd assimilation of tJie desired or expected result 
on the part of the subjects. The transpositioD of the 
senses discovered by P^t^tin (1787), the hypnotized 
subjects who in Braid's day (1850) proved the locar 
tion of the phrenological oi^^s by the appropriateness 
of their actions when certain parts of the head were 
pressed, the sensitiveness to magnets and hermetically 
sealed drugs brought forward by Reiohenbach (1846), 
XQd by Boumi and Buret (1885), and Dr. Lnys's 
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(1890) absard trifling with poppets, and probably, 
too, Charcot's sharp differentiation of distinct hypnotio I 
conditions (1882), — all furnish illustrations of the I 
mbtle possibilities of unoonscioos sa^estion. Be- \ 
sides adorning an interesting psychological tale, tiiey 
point a moral to the intending investigator, and open 
his eyes to the extreme cantion necessary to exolnde 
this sonree of error, and to realize the ever-present 
possibility that, in spite of the sterilizing apparatus and 
the other equipments of modem research, the germs of 
this insidions form of delasion may hare been nnwi^ i 
tingly introduced. ' 

The application of onr knowledge of hypnotism to 
the explanation of alleged supernormal and unusual* 
sensibilities is particularly interesting to the " pay- 
oliical researcher " ; the general enlargement of onr 
knowledge of these conditions, irrespective of such an 
application, represents the aim of die psychologist. The 
latter may indeed cite Mr. Lang's dictum that " science 
is only concerned with tmth, not with the mischievous 
inferences which people may draw from tmth," as an 
excnse for his own declination to cooperate in the 
correction of such mischievons inferences. But the 
civic conscience of tiie psycholc^;iBt may convinoe him 
that the removal of error is often an indispensable re- 
qnisite to the dissemination of tmth. 

The study of the subconscious or the subliminal con- 
sciousness, of multiple personality, of mental antoma- 
tisms, of involuntary actions, of induced visualizations, 
of sporadic hallucinations, may he cited as fnrther 
illustrations of topics interesting to the "psychical 
researcher " for their bearings upon the apparent tran- 
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■eendenoe of the nomudt and to the paycholo^st for 
illnstrstioiu of important groops of mental procesBes 
and relatiouB. I mast refer to the general literature 
for deecriptions of these §eTer^ phenomena ; the subtle 
oonneotion between one hypnotio condition and the 
next, bridging over a period of normal oonscionsnesB 
with complete foigetfnlness of the hypnotio oonscioafr- 
neas ; the still more subtle evidence for the latency of 
impressions tbos revivable by an appeal to the sub- 
oonsoiotu ; the elaboration^ in trance experiences, of 
these nether world phenomena into organized person- 
alitiet, which in the remarkable case reported by Pro- 
fessor Floomoy expanded from a personification of 
Marie Antoinette to that of a Martian revisitiDg Mars, 
describing Martian scenery and customs, and writing 
in Martian language, and i^ain to the reincarnation 
of a Hindu princess of four centuries ago ; the afBlia- 
tion of these cases to those of spontaneous loss of 
personalis in actual life, tike that of the 'Rev. Ansel 
Bourne, related by Professor James ; the automatic 
writings performed by hypootie snbjeots and by persons 
in normal conditions ; the power to induce visionB by 
** crystal ga^g," and anditoiy hallncinations by 
"shell-hearing" ; the ce&sns of hallucinations, tf^ther 
with the Tery important series of observations relative 
to the psychology of deception, — these represent the 
more truly psychological contributions of psychologists 
and " psychical researchers " to their common dom^n. 
The place which the explanation of ^ spiritualistio 
and theosophio manifestations occupies in Psychical 
Sesearch has already been noted ; that of ghosts and 
rappings and haunted houses and poltergeistt h quite 
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rimilar. Kot wholly yet meaBorably different is the 
status of the stady of hallaoiiutionB, presentiments, 
and preTisions or premonitions. In this entire group 
of' phenomena, the interests of Psychology and of 
Psychical Bcsearoh are tn the main distinct. This 
is readily illustrated with reference to the study of 
hallucinations. These are interesting to the peycholo- ^ 
^t quite in the same sense aa any other natural }»o- 
duct of psycho-physiological action ; the prevaloice of 
hallncinationB under fturly normal conditions presents 
one out of a lai^ number of interesting details, and 
forms a proper investigation for the Socie^ for Psy- 
chical Besearcb. Their census of hallucinations hardly 
bears out the conclusions which have been drawn 
tiietefrom, but contains much interesting information. 
When, however, the emphasis of the investigation is 
placed upon *' veridical " hallucinations, and the es- 
tablishment of the conclusion tiiat so many more of 
these hallucinations and presentiments " oome true," 
(» have a mysterions signifioance, than chance would 
allow, then the psychological interest is quite obscured 
by an interest of a totally different character. A 
"veridical " hallncinittion has little psychological per- 
tinence ; for it is equally interesting psychologically 
whether it happens to come true or not The bearing 
of the halluoination upon or its origin in some of the 
occupations of normal waking life ; the possibili^ of 
its interpretation as a peculiar retroactive illusion of 
memory, as Professor Itoyce has su^^ted for some 
cases ; its signifioanoe as an unconscious perception of 
the shadow already present, not yet visible to con- 
edooBuess, but coming before the event, — sooh are 
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mgnificsDt oharacteristios of hallncinations. TheresnltB 
of the study of hallacinatious may likewise be applied 
to a determination of their relation to the sum total 
of the seqaenoe§ of consciotiBnesB that oonstitate onr 
mental life ; but there is only a most incidental psy- 
ehologieal interest in the apparently personally signifi- 
oant or " veridieal " aapeot of the phenomena. And 
furthermore, whether they are truly " veiidical " or 
only seemingly so ; whether, in other words, there is 
evidence enough in quality and qoantity to make it a 
proper Bcientifie inquiry ae to the existence of a oause- 
and-effectlike relation between presentiment and israe, 
— this is a logical inquiry, although one which, along 
with other factors, includes psychok^oal considerations. 
We here naturally approach what haa, on the whole, 
formed the most conspicuous problem of Psychical 
Besearch • — that associated with the term " telepathy." 
It will contribute to oleamess of distinction to con- 
sider separately the question, whether the eridence 
accumulated in any wise justifies the conclusion, that 
there exists a form of communication occasionally 
going on between mind and mind apart from the rec(^ 
nized channels of sensation. This, too, is a strictly 
logical question, and is so presented in the following 
essay. We are here concerned with the status of 
telepathy in its relation to Psychology and Fsychi- 
oal Research; this it is possible to indicate briefly. 
First, if there really exist this extra-normal, fitful and 
occasional, uncertain and sporadic form of communi- 
caticot, and if it can be conceived of in psychologic^ 
terms, it forms an interesting, posnbly even a momen- 
tooB contribution to onr knowledge of mental processes. 
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In tlLe present atatna el the alleged conditions of 
operattonB of telepathy, it will hardly modify seriously 
the direction or soc^ of the development of Psy- 
chology. It being nnneoessary to cross bridges befoie 
coming to them, it may be sufficient to observe that np 
to the present there exists no decided prospect ^ther 
of the demonstration of the reality of this process or 
of its psyoholc^oal formolation ; and far less either of 
its inclusioa within the science of Fsychoh^, or of 
its practical utilization. When the day comes when 
the incontestable establishment of telepathy, as indeed 
of any totally novel contribntton to Psychology, shall 
require a revisioii of psychological principles, Fsy- 
oholc^ will certainly hare to be revised. What, then, 
maoy will retort, can be more important for the psy- 
chologist than to devote himself to the investigation 
of telepathy, to decide whether his Psycholt^y need s 
reoonstmctdon or not ? The answer is near at hand i \ 
there is no obligation upon any science to reconstruct 
its basal priadples whenever it is au^ested that these 
are inoorrect or inadequate. It is not the suggeslioa 
ot their inadequacy that is significant, but the concrete 
facts and evidence available to prove their inadequacy. 
If a new view can establish itself by its logical cogency 
and displace an accepted doctrine, if new facts, ade- 
qnately established, make necessary a revision of 
corrent generalizations, no Bcientist and no science will 
protest. The present status of telepathy is simply not 

a formidable candidate for this distinction. J 

That the evidence brought forward in proof of tele- 
pathy, similarly to that adduced for " veridical halluci- 
nations," is capable of psydiolc^oal interpretation, and 
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also oontains interesting Ultutrations of obsoore and 
sabUe mental processes, becomes evident to the discern- 
ing student, and merits an extended demonstration. It 
"^ is in the pnrsnit of snoh a demonstration that the psy- 
' cholo^t turns to the reooids of " phantasms of tha 
living," and of experimental thonght-trangferenoa, 
thereby adding to an already significant and extennve 
oollectum of material illustrative of the inflnenoes of 
~ the onderonrrents of thongbt-processes. Yet it ia by 
no means urged that this is the only phase of utility 
wbidi the study of telepathy holds out That any one 
who is convinced of his ability to demonstrate telepathy 
is free to follow his oonrictioD, will not be disputed ; 
that in the course of bis investigationB he may succeed 
in revealing the presence of noreoognized forms of 
mental action, it would be mere dogmatism to deny. 
Two things, however, should be clearly understood ; 
tlie first, that his data oannot d^m serious attention 
before they are strong in their validity, and extensive 
in their soope, and consistently significant in tbeir 
structure ; then, and not before, are they ready for 
the omoible of soientifio logic, from which th^ nu^ or 
may not eme^e as standard metal, to be stamped and 
(uroulated as accepted coin of the realm. The second 
point relates to the status of the obligation to disprove 
the telepathic position. Thb is more often a question 
of expediency than of right. If the obligation can 
readily be discharged, it is usually desirable to do so, 
for the reason that the removal of actual error and mis- 
conception is often one of the methods of advancing 
science ; but there is no burden of dispnx^ resting 
upon the sdentist. 
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Tliafc the jwoceediiigs of the Sooiefy iat Psjohical 

Beseaioh oontsin valuable material in oieditable qnan- 
tity ia evident to any unprejudiced reader ; in many 
ways they aie neither so bad nor bo good aa they aie 
painted to be. That " psyehioal researohers," thoagh 
poTBuing their tabors with different motives, have in one 
direction and another contribnted to the advance of 
Fsyohology, I have attempted to make dear. Fiirther>> 
more, the aelivi^ of this Sooie^ has been prominent in 
making the borderland of scienoe of to-day present a 
ixr more hopeful aspect than ever before. It has sub- 
stituted deflnit«ne8s of statement, oarelol examination, 
xeoc^nition of souroes of error, close adherence to as 
oar^olly authenticated foot as is attainable, for looae 
and eidravagant speculation, for bare assertion and ob> 
souring irrelevancy. It has made possible a soientiflo 
statement and a definiteness of c<mception of problems, 
even where its proposed solution of them may be thought 
misleading or inadequate. But in my opinion the debit_ 
nde of the ledger far outbalances the credit side. The 
influence which Psychical Research has oast in favor 
of the ooonlt, the enrollment under a c<Hnmoa protect 
ive authority of. the credulous and the superstitious, 
and the believers tn mystery and in the personal s^nifi. 
eance of things, is but one of tlie evils which moat be 
lud at its door. Sqnally pernicious is the distorted 
conception, which the prominence of Psychical Be- 
search has scattered broadcast, of the purposes and 
methods of Psychology. The status of that science has 
suffered* ita representatives have been misunderstood. 
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its adrancement has been hampered, its appreciatifm by 
the pablio at lai^ has been weakened and wrongly es- 
timated, by reason of the popularity of the nnfortnnate 
aspects of Psyohical Besearoh, and of its eonfusion 
Iwith them. Whatever in the pnblicatitHU of Psychical 
Research seems to favor mysteiy and to sabstantiata 
Bupemormal powers is readily absorbed, and its bearings 
fancifully interpreted and ezi^gerated ; the more oriti- 
«al and snocessfully explanatory papers meet with a less 
extended and less sensational reception. Unless most 
wisely directed Psychical Beseareb is likely, by not 
letting the ligbt hand know what the left hand is doing, 
to foster the undesirable propensities of human nature 
as rapidly as it antagonizes tbem. lake indiscriminate 
almsgiving, it has the possibilities of affording relief 
and of making paupers at the same time. Particularly 
by the unwarranted acceptance of telepathy as a reaU^ 
or as a working hypothesis, and the still more unwar- 
luited use of this highly hypothetical process as a 
means of explaining more complex and obscure pheno- 
mena, has it defeated one of the most important pur> 
poses whidi it mig^t have served. 

The popular as well as the more critioal aooeptance 
of Psyohical Beseacch, both of the term and of the 
conceptions associated with it, has disseminated a 
totally false estimate on the part of the public at latge 
(tf the scope and purposes of modem Psychology ; and 
has qnite possibly given an unfortunate twist to the 
trend of recent psychological thought The right ap- 
preciation of scientific aims and tdeab by the intelligent 
and influential public has come to be almost indispensa- 
ble to the favoratde advancement of sdenoe. Psychokigy 
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ean less afford than many anotlier science to dispense 
with this helpful influence ; and no science can remain 
unaffected by persistent misinterpretation of its tme 
end and lums. If Psychical Beseardi is to con- 
tinnc in its present temper, it becomes essential to have 
it clearly understood just how far its parposes and spirit . ; 
are, and how much farther they are not, in accord with: ^ 
the purposes and the spirit of Psychology. The opti- 
mistic psychologist anticipates the day when he will no 
kinger be regarded, either in high life or in low life, as 
a oolleotor of ghost stories or an investigator of mediums. 
The disuse of the aufortanate term "Psychical Be- 
search," and far more, the modification of the concep- 
tions animating this type of investigation, the pursuit 
of its more intrinsically psychological problems in a 
more truly psychological spirit, and perhaps, most of 
all, the disassooiation of the term "Psycholt^ " from 
the undesirable and irrelevant connotations of Fsyofaical , ' 
Besearch, are all cousommations devoutly to be de- 
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What will be pronooneed strange or onrious is 
largely determined by the range and composition of 
the common body of knowledge to whose laws and nni- 
formities the phenomena in question apparently fiul to 
conform. What is passing strange to one generation 
may become easily intelligible to the next. We all 
liare eyes that see not for all bat a limited range of 
facts and views; and we unconsciously fill out the 
blind-spota of our mental retinse according to the 
habits and acquisitions of the surrounding areas. We 
observe and record what interests us ; and this interest 
is in turn the oatoome of a greater or lesser endow- 
ment, knowledge, and training. A new observation re- 
quires, as a mle, not a new sense-organ or an additional 
faculty, nor even more powerfnl or novel apparatus, 
but an insight into the significance of quite lowly 
and frequent things. Most of the appearances of the 
earth's crust, which the modem geolc^st so intelli- 
gently describes, were just as patent centuries ago as 
now ; what we have added is the body of knowledge 
that makes men look for snch facts and gives them a 
meaning. And although "the heir of all the ages," 
we can hardly presume to have investigated more than 
a modest portion of oor potential inheritance ; future 
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generations will donbtless acquire interests and points 
of view wliioli will enable them to fill some of the many 
gaps in our knowledge, to find a meaning in what we 
perchance ignore or regard as trivial, and to redace to 
order and eooustenoy what to as seems strange or 
cnrions or tmintelli^ble. And future generations, by 
-virtoe of a broader perspective and a deeper insight, 
may give Uttie heed to what we look upon as signifi- 
cant, — much as we pronounce irrelevant and supersti- 
tions the minute obaervancea whereby primitive folk 
strive to attract the good fortunes and to avoid the 
dangers of human existence. 



The possibility of the transference of thought, apart 
from the recognized channels of sensation, has been too 
frequently discussed, with the sappressed or unoonsoions 
assomptioo that our knowledge of the means whereby 
we ordinarily and normally, consciously and nnooii' 
aciously, convey to others some notion of what Is pass- 
ing in our own minds, is comprehensive and exhaustive. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Whenever a 
mode of perception, no matter how limited or appax^ 
ently tririal, has been thoronghly investigated, there 
have been discovered, or at least sn^est«d, unrecog- 
nized possibilities of its use and development. And 
no result of experimental inquiry is more constantly 
illustrated than the extent to which inferenoes from 
sensations and the exercise of faculties may proceed 
without arousing consciousness of their existence. 
Many color-blind persons remain quite ignorant of 
their defect ; and it was only after the description of 
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biB own notable defioienoies by Dalton (in 1794) tliat 
the general prevalence of color-blindnees became recog- 
nized. The fact that a portion of every one's retina 
is as blind as bis finger-tip escaped observation nntil 
abont two oenturies ^o ; and this becanse the normal 
use of our eyes does not present the conditions of its 
easy detection ; and for a like reason we persistently 
refose to see the double images that are constantly 
formed upon onr retinse. With the same nnooDScions- 
ness that we receive sensations and draw inferences 
from tbem, do we give to others indications of what is 
going on in our minds, and read between their words 
and under their expressions what "half reveals and 
half conceals the thoughts that lie within." It is im- 
portant to emphasize the serious limitations as yet 
attaching to our knowledge of the detailed possibilities 
of normal peroe|ition and inference, in order to realize 
the corresponding hesitancy with which we should 
regard any series of facts, no matter how apparently 
inexplicable, as evidence of a snpemonnal kind of 
mental tel^rapby. 

A further principle important in this connection, 
and one which ia likewise borne oat by experimental 
inquiry, is the general similarity in our mental ma- 
chinery in matters great and small, and the resulting 
frequency with which similar trains of thought may 
be carried on by different persons as the outcome of 
similar but independent brain-fnnctioning. There is a 
natural tendency to exaggerate the individuality of our 
own ways of thought and expression ; and yet but little 
reflection is necessary to suggest how easily this fond 
belief may be at lea^t partially delusive. In certain 
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lines of tlioiight, sneh as mathemadcs, we eltould regard 
it fa strange if two thinkers, starting with the premises 
determined by the problem in hand, should not reach 
the same oonolusion ; in others, such as economic ox 
political questions, we observe the preponderance of 
evidence in one direction, and yet can appreciate the 
grounds of a contrary opinion ; and while in still other 
cases we regard the verdict as a matter of taste or of 
individual preference, it may be questitmed whether 
this is BO onmotived or lawless a process aa is com- 
monly assumed. ^"Wliile we properly expect more 
mental commnnily in oertun lines than in others, 
we have good grounds for believing that it exists 
everywhere and only awaits the proper modes of inves- 
tigation to reveal it in its full extent and signiBcanoe. 
With the marvelously increased facilities for the dia- 
semination and transportation of thonght, the range of 
snch mental community is certain to be correspondingly 
extended. Coin<ndenoes arising from the bringing to- 
gether of widely separated and apparentiy unrelated 
happenings are sure to multiply, when the means of 
bringing them together are so vastiy increased. Each 
man's world is enlarged by the enlaigement of the 
whole. It becomes possible for him to come into rela- 
tion with infinitely more persons am] events, and the 
resulting coincidences are nowadays more likely to be 
noticed and recorded. / 

If we consider the logical ease with which the 
snccessful solution of one portion of a problem sug- 
gests the next step ; how imperceptibly and yet effec- 
tively sentiments and points of view and the spirit of 
the time are disseminated; bow many persons there 
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are in this busily reflectire era ooeapied with similai 
thoughts and schemeB, and how readily they may come 
into communication ; how many are anxiously etudy- 
ing the popular taste and demand to determine what 
literary Tenture or mechanical invenUon is likely to be 
timely and successful ; how the possession of a common 
inheritance, patriotic interests, education, literature, 
political arena, social usages, newspaper intelligenoe, 
household conveniences, and the endless everyday fac- 
tors of our complex, richly detiuled existence all con- 
tribute to our common lite, — shall we wonder that 
some two or half a dozen intellects should give expres- 
sion to similar thoughts at nearly the same time? 
Would it not be infinitely more wonderful if such 
ooinddences did not constautiy occur? In the more 
original contributions to hterature, science, aod inven- 
tions, such thought-correspondences should b^ rarer; 
and certainly this is true. Contrast the number of 
striking similarities in the higher walks of hterature 
and science with those that occur in small inventions. 
Hardly a day passes without the coincidence of two 
persons thinking of devices for aooomplisbing the same 
purposes, so essentially similar that patents could not 
be given to both. It is certainly not difficult to andei^ 
stand why several different patterns of typewriting ma- 
chines should be invented nearly simultaneously, and it 
would not be altogether mysterious if, at the first, two 
inventors had independently reached the idea of a writ- 
ing-machine at nearly the same time. The experience 
of offering an article to an editor and receiving a reply 
to the effect that another article dealing with a sim- 
ilar topic in a similar way was already awaiting the 
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oompositor is not nnnsnal. It is tme tbat these comoi- 
deuces are of a minor order, but it seems desirable to 
emphasize the frequency of these minor forms io order 
to surest the law-abiding character of the rarer or the 
more striking forms ; for this is just what the normal 
distribatioD of such phenomena would lead us to expect. 
It would be pleasant to believe that the application 
of the doctrine of chances to problems of this character 
is qoite generally recognized; but this recognition is 
BO often accompanied by the feeling that the law very 
clearly applies to all cases but the one that happens to 
be under discussion, that I fear the beUef is unwar- 
ranted. Moreover, the notion seems to prevail tbat 
tiiese coincidences should occor with equal frequency 
io all persona ; whUe, in fact, the law of probability pro- 
vides for the most various distribution among individ- 
uals. However, the attempt, and it may be the sincere 
attempt, to apply proper conceptions of probabili^ 
and improbability to such problems often f uls, beoause 
of an unfortunate mental attitnde which presents, with 
an ontward acquiescence in the objective view of the 
problem, an inward conviction in which the subjective 
interpretation is really dominant ; for this and other 
reasons, this objective method of viewing the matter, 
however pertinent, is not the most important. 



One of the most deplorable attitudes towards the 
borderland phenomena of which mental telegraphy or 
telepathy forms a type, is that which insists upon an 
exact and detailed explanation of concrete personal 
experiences, and regards these as so essentially peculiar 
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that it refuses to consider them in connection with 
ths many other instances of the same class, without 
reference to which a rational explanation is anattain- 
ahle. This tendeno;, to insist that the laws of sci- 
ence shall be precisely and in detail applicable to 
individual experiences possessing a personal interest 
for us, has wrought much havoc; it has contributed to 
superstition, fostered pseudo-science, and encooraged 
charlatanism. To antagonize this tendency it is neces- 
sary to insist npon the statistical nature of the inquiry. 
We should certainly be familiar in this statistic-filled 
Ag& vrith the law-abiding character of individual hap- 
penings when ooneidered in lai^ groups. So many 
types of facts depending upon individual and hetero- 
geneous motives shoot together and form ourres <^ 
surprising regularily ; the number of marriages or of 
misdirected letters, ibe falsification of ages or the dis- 
tribation of heights of individuals, and countless other 
items that in individual eases seem accidental, or oapri- 
oious, or due to a host of minute and unaccountable 
factors, none the less present a striking statistical 
regularity. The owners of a gaming-table, counting 
npon the statietical regularity of the accidental, are 
assured of a steady income ; they are interested long 
enough to obtun an extensive view of the fluctuations, 
and to see the law that guides the whole. Not so the 
individual player; he is interested only in that pai^ 
tioular portion of the game in which his money is at 
stake. He detects mysterious laws of fortune and 
freaks of luck ; sees in a series of coincidences or mo- 
mentary successes the proofs of his pet schemes, and 
dismisses the general doctrine of ohanoes with ilinili^in, 
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because it is not obvioosly ap^cable to bis owe. This 
influeBces tbe losers as well as the winners ; Doth are 
absorbed in their own minute porUons of the game, 
and forget that the law makes distinct provision for 
temporary losses and guns, great and small, but is as 
indifferent to t^e times and order of sacb occurrences 
as to the personality of those affected. 

The distinction between the individual and the statis- 
tical aspect of a problem may be further illustrated in 
the mueh-discusBed question of the differences in brain 
characteristics of men and women. When the claim- 
ants for woman's equality point to the acknowledged 
inability of an anatomist to determine whether a par- 
ticular brain belonged to a man or a woman as con- 
clusive evidence of their contention, they unconsciously 
assume that the problem is capable of determination in 
the individual specimen. A sounder It^c would in- 
sure greater caution. The differences in question may 
be cerbunly established and typical, and yet depend 
npon statistical, not upon individual data. Give the 
anatomist a goodly number of fairly selected brains 
and tell him that all the women's brains are in one 
group, and all the men's brains in another, and be will 
tell you which group is feminine, which masculine; 
and this mote than offsets his failure in the former 
test. It establishes a statistical regularity. Individu- 
ally we may ai^e that many women of our acquaint- 
ance have lai^r heads than the men ; that tbe English 
are not taller than the French, because the Frenchmen 
we have chanced to meet have been quite as tall as the 
Knglishmen of our acquaintance; that the laws of 
ehanoe do not apply to the gaming-table, because on 
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that basis we should have oome oat even and not as 
losers ; and that comcidences cannot explain oar 
strange mental experiences, because they are altogether 
too pecoliar and too frequent. It is only in the most 
complete Btages and in the more definite realms that 
knowledge becomes applicable accurately and definitely 
to indiridual cases. Por the present it is well if, with 
sach abstruse or rather indefinite material, we can 
glimpse the statistical regularity of the entire group 
of phenomena, trace here and there the possible or 
probable application of general principles, and refuse 
to allow our opinions to be disarranged by rather 
startling individual cases. The explanation of these, 
however interesting they may he to oarselves or enter- 
tuning to others, is not the test of our knowledge of 
tiie subject 

I pick np a stone, and with a pecoliar turn of the 
hand throw it from me ; probably no student of me- 
chanics can exactly calculate the course of that projeo- 
tile, — nor is it worth while. What he can do is to show 
what laws are obeyed by ideal projectites, ideally thrown 
nnder ideal conditions, and how far the more impor- 
tant practical cases tend to agree with or divetge from 
t^ese conditions. It is unfair to test big science by 
its minute applicability to our special experiences. 

When the problems involved in mental tel^raphy 
oome to be generally viewed under the guidance of a 
sound logio, the outlook will be hopeful that the whole 
domain will gradually acquire definite order ; and that 
its devotees, after appreciating the statistical regularity 
of the phenomena, will oome to the conclusion tiiat 
mnoh of the energy and ability now expended in a 
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search for the explanatioQ of comjflex and aecessarily 
indefinite individual cases, is on the whole nnprofitable. 
"With an infinite time and an infinite capacity it might 
be profitable to study all things ; but, at present, sanity 
consists in the maintenance of a proper perspective 
of the relative importance of the affairs of the intellec- 
tual and the practical life. It may be that the man who 
puzzles day and night over some trivial mystery expends 
as mnch brain energy as a great intellectual benefactor 
of mankind ; but the world does not equally oherisb the 
two. 

m 

It becomes important in the further consideraUon of 
coincidences to emphasize the great opportunity pre- 
sented in their desoriptioa for error, for defective ob- 
servation, for n^lect of details, for exaggeration of the 
degree of correspondence ; and equally demonstrable is 
the slight amount of such error or matobservation that 
is aU4nfBoient to convert a plain fact into a mystery. 
Consider the disfigurement that a simple tale undergoes 
as it passes from month to mouth ; the forgetfidness 
of important detuls and the introduction of imaginary 
ones, exhibited upon the witness stand ; the almost uni- 
versal tendency to substitute inferences from sensations 
and observations for the actual ocoorreno^ ; and add 
to these the striking results of experimental inquiry in 
this direction — for example, the divergences between 
the accounts of sleightof-hand performances or spirit- 
nalistio stances and what really occurred — and it be- 
comes less difficult to understand why we so often fail to 
apply general prinaples to individual cases. The cases 
cannot be explained as they are recorded, because as 
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recorded the;- do not famish th« esBential points npon 
whiob the explanation hinges. The narrator may be 
confident that the points of the story are correctly ob- 
served, that all the details are ^ven ; and yet this feel- 
ing of oonfidenoe is by no means to be bruated. It is 
quite possible that the points that would shed most 
light on the problem are too trivial to attract atten- 
tion ; a slightly imperfect connection as effectively 
breaks the circuit and cuts off the possibility of illmni- 
nationas a more serious disturbance. After the expla- 
nation is given or the gap supplied or the break dis- 
covered, we often wonder how we could have failed to 
detect the source of the my|tery ; but before we know 
what to observe and what to record and what to be on 
our gnard against, the possibility of error is extremely 
great, far greater than most of us would be willing to 
make allowance for ; and the strict demonstration as 
also the refutation of a proposed ezplauati<m becomes 
correspondingly difEcult. 

rv 

I tarn to aiLother point, in some respects the most 
' important of all; I refer to the readiness with which 
we interpret as the remarkable frequency of coinci- 
dences what is due to a strong interest in a given direc- 
tion. Inasmuch as we observe what interests us, a 
recently acquired interest wUl lead to new observations 
— that is, new to us, however familiar they may be to 
others. Take up the study of almost any topic that 
appeals to human curiosity, and it takes no prophet to 
predict that within a short time some portion of your 
reading or your conversation, or some accidental in£op> 
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mation, will onezpeetedly reveal a bearing on the pre- 
cise subject of your study, often snppljring a, gap which 
it would have been most diffionlt otherwise to fill ; bat 
anrely this does not mean that all the world has become 
telepatbically aware of yonr needs and proceeded to 
attei^ to them. Some years ago I became interested in 
oases of extreme longevity, particularly of oentenarian- 
ism, and for some months every conversation seemed to 
lead to this topic, and every magazine and newspaper 
offered some new item about old people. Nowadays my 
interest is transferred to other themes ; but the para- 
grapher continues quite creditably to meet my present 
wants, and the centenarians have vanished. When 
I am writing about coincidences, I become keen to ob- 
serve them ; snch for example as this : I was reading 
for Uie second time an article on *' Mental Tel^raphy " 
(by Mark Twain in " Harper's Monthly Magaone," 
December, 1891) ; I was occupied with what is there 
described as a most wonderful ooiocidenoe, the nearly 
simultaneous origination by the author and by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Wright of a similar literary venture, — when 
I hi^ipened to take my eyes from the page and saw on 
my desk a visiting-card bearing the name, " W. H, 
Wright" It was not the same W. H. Wright, but a 
gentleman whom I had met for the first time a few 
hours before, and have not seen since. Had I not been 
especially interested in this article and its snhject, the 
identily of the names would oertunly have escaped my 
attention, and there would have been no coincidence to 
record. Quite apropos both of coincidences and of 
their dependence upon personal interest, I find recorded 
in a current magazine the experience of one who 
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became enthasiastioaUy interested in thoronghbred 
cats : *' Strangely enougb — for it is a thing wbicb is rd- 
onrrently strange — I, who had rarely seen any printed 
matter relating to cats, now found the word in erery 
newspaper. Adopting a new interest ia like etarting a 
snowball ; as long as it mores, it gathers otber parti- 
cles to itself." 
. / It is only necessary to become deeply interested in 
coincidences, to look about with eyes open and eager 
to detect them, in order to discover them on all sides ; 
resolve to record all that come to band, and they seem 
to moltiply nntil yon can regard yourself and your 
friends as providentially favored in this direction. If 
your calling develops a taste tor matters of this kind, — 
for example, if you are a writer, with a keen sense for 
the literary possibUitiea and dramatic effects of such 
coincidences, or if you are of an imaginative tnm <rf 
mind with a pronounced or a vagae yearning for the 
interesting or the unusual ; if you have a more gener- 
ous or more persistent endowment of the day-dream- 
ing, fantastic, self-dramatization of adolescence, that 
is half unreal and yet half externalized in the vivid- 
ness of youthful fancy, — is it strange that you should 
meet with more of these ** psychic experiences " than 
your prosaic neighbor whose thoughts and aspirations 
are turned to quite other channels, and to whom an 
account of your experiences might even prove tire- 
some ? If you cultivate the habit of having present- 
iments, and of regarding them as signiBcaut, is it 
strange that they should become more and more fre- 
quent, and that among fhe many, some should be 
T^;uel7 suggestive, ca even directly corroborative of 
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The frequent coinoidences, which form so influential ^ 
a factor in dissemiaatiDg an inclination towards such ^ 
an hypothesis as telepathy, are donbtless lai^ely the 
result of an interest in these experieaoeB/ Tliis inter- 
est is very natural and proper, aad when estimated at 
its true value is certainly harmless ; it may indeed 
ooDtribute material worthy of record for the student 
of mental phenommia, — or it may give si»ce to the 
matter-of'faet incidents of a workaday existence. To 
many minds, however, the temptation to magnify this 
interest into a significant portion of one's mental life, 
to invest it with a serious power to shape belief and 
to gnide conduct, is unoBoally strong, in some cases 
almost irresistible. It is this tendency that is essen- 
tially antagcmistio to a logical view and therefore to a 
scientific study of these insular mental incidents ; it 
is this tendency that is responsible for much of the 
spurious and the unwholesome interest in the problems 
of mental telegraphy. 

It would naturally be expected that the natnre and 
■nbject-matter of the more frequent types of coinci- 
dence and presentiiDents would throw some light upon 
their origin, and would in some measure reinforce the 
general position above taken. We should expect that 
such coinoidences would relate to persons and affairs 
that ate frequently in our thoughts, and that similari- 
tiea of thought and presentiments based upon them 
should occur among persons intimately acquainted with 
one another's thought-habits, at least in regard to that 
line of thought to which the coincidence relates ; these 
expectations are fiurly well borne out by the facts. It 
is a commonplace observation that presentiments and 
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unasnal psychic experieocea most freqaeotly relate 
to those who are dear to ns, or in whom we have a 
momentarily Btrong interest; that they deal with events 
which we have anxiously dreaded or desired, or with 
matters over which we have pozzled or worried ; and 
i^ain, that they oocnr onder conditions of emotional 
strain, excitement, or anxiety. In brief, they deal witli 
what is frequently in ont minds at what more or less 
nnconsciously furnishes the general emotional and in- 
tellectual background which gives character to our 
mood and to onr assooiations of ideas. I need hardly 
add that it is the more successful and striking coinci- 
dences that we . remember and record, and the others 
that are quickly forgotten. Moreover, so lai^ a share 
of mental operations of the type in question takes place 
in the region of the suboonseious, that our recollection 
of what has ooonpied our thoughts is by no means a 
final authority. Occasionally we detect these subcon- 
scious similarities of mental operations, when after a 
silence the same question or thought shapes itself on 
the lips of two speakers at the same time ; and here 
again, are not many of those who give utterance to the 
same tlioughts, or finish one another's sentences, inti- 
mate companions in the walks of life? Is it strange 
that in the daily interoonrse with a congenial spirit, they 
should have absorbed enough of one another's mental 
processes to anticipate, now and then, a step in their 
association of ideas 7 

Still another factor that figures somewhat in coinci- 
derces relates to events which are sooner or later very 
likely or quite certain to occur, and in which the coin- 
ddence is confined to the dose simultaneity of the 
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action on the part of two or more penons conoerned. 
The orossing of letten is easily the hest illustiation of 
this type of oooairenoe which has the semhlanoe of 
tfaoaght-commDnioatioii, It is so easy to fall into the 
habit of delaying all delayable matters as long aa possi- 
ble that it must frequently happen that yonr own sense 
of duty is aroused and your oorrespondent's patience is 
ezhansted at nearly the same time. If A is to hear 
from B, or B from A, within a period not rery definite 
but still reasonably limited, every day's delay makes it 
more and more probable that their letters will cross. 
The same consideration applies to other afFairs of daily 
life ; we delay a matter of business and are jnst about 
to attend to it when the other party concerned comes 
to ns, or we delay offering some social attention nntil 
joat as we are about to do so it is asked of us ; and 
8o on. In brief, we find not only in sickness and 
death, in family ties and friendships, in travel and ad- 
ventore, but also in the special and in the complicated 
interests of our civilized life an abundant opportunity 
for coincidences ; and we find that their frequency 
is clearly related to the oonunonness of the event, 
and to its familiarity and cloBeoess of relaticm to our 
habits of thought. 



Beviewing the argnmenta which have been presented, 
we find a tendency to underestimate the possibilities 
of expression and communication through the normal 
channels of the senses and the subtie inferences based 
upon them, and also an insufficient appreciation of the 
tmrecognized but by no means supernormal capabilities, 
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whioh Bpecial and tmusnal siucepUbility or trainiiig of 
tliese same powers of interpretation and tiioaght-Tevel&- 
tioQ may bring about ; we find, further, a proralent 
underestimatiou of the generic and at times the speoifio 
similarity of the products of our several diverse and yet 
homogeneous mental equipments, and with it a lack of 
consideration of the greatly inoreased facilittee for snch 
mental community afEorded by modem conditions of 
rapid transit and rapid sharing of the oommon benefits 
of civilization. We find a misconception of the nature 
of the application of the doctrine of chances to mental 
ooincidenoes, which brings about an apparent reoognttion 
but an intrinsic belittling of the role which chance 
really plays in the evidence advanced for telepathy; 
we find that this error is probably due to an onforto- 
nate, intensely individual view of the problem, which 
insists upon an explanation of personal experiences, and 
disregards the essentially impersonal and statistical 
nature of the inquiry. This nofair attitude (whioh is 
equally unfair if applied to other and more exaot data) 
renders difficult, if not impossible, a jost f^preolation 
of the theoretical aspect of the problem and of the 
application of theory to practice. We find, furthermore, 
that the recorded data are likely to involve an onosnal 
degree of unreliability owing to such natural psycho- 
l<^oal tendencies as defective observation, ex^geration, 
preconception, and the ordinary limitations and failings 
of humanity ; nor is any serious amount of such neglect 
needed to bridge the gap between intelligible fact and 
uninteUigible mystery. Finally, it is not snfi&ciently 
borne in mind that the data are in large part created 
by the subjective attitude of expectation and interest 
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in aoob ezperienoes, and tliat the nature of the more 
freqoent coinoidettOflB furnishes satisfaotoiy eridence tA 
their natural relations to dominant interests and ocen- 
pations. The concordant suggestion from these vari- 
oos considerations is that a very large part of the expe- 
riences offered in evidence of mental telegraphy, finds a 
mnch more natural and more consistent explanation 
vhen viewed as the complex and irregular results of 
types of mental processes incloded within the le^timate 
and recognized domain of psycholi^y. There is no 
desire to overlook the loose and distant connection that 
often pertains between the general considerations and 
the particular phenomena here relevant ; on the con- 
trary, this lack of explicit and intimate connection is a 
logical characteristic of the relation of theory to prao- 
tioe in dealing with such comjdex and irregular mat^ 
rial, and is likely for a long time to remain so. A 
mote properly cultivated logical sense will bring about 
a mote satisfactory appieciadon of and & greater intel- 
lectual content with this aspect of the problem ; it will 
be recognized that it is wiser to make the best of actual 
though admittedly unsatisfactory conditions than to fly 
to evils that we know not of. 

VI 
I therefore r^ard the inclination towards a telepathic 
hypothesis as the result of a defective It^cal attitude, 
which in turn may be regarded as the ontoome of a 
natural but unfortunate pBychol(^cal tendency. Jn 
considering the question, " What is the proper inference 
to be drawn from the accumulated data apparently 
suggestive of ' commimication between mind and mind 
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odierwise than thiongh tbe known duuinels of the 
seoses ' ? " we are coDsidering a logical problem — a 
problem of considerable difScnlty, not one to be entered 
upon without deliberation and preparation. In con- 
sidering the qneation, " How is it that snch evidence is 
readily accepted as proof of telepathy ? How is it that 
this hypothesis is favored above others intrineicaUy no 
less improbable?" we are likewise entering upon a 
complex problem, but one that is psychological in scope 
and nature. It is to a more fundamental consideration 
of these questions that we now turn. 

I have based my discussion of mental telegraphy 
almost wholly upon the occurrence of coincidences 
(using that term not as the equivalent wholly of ohanco 
occurrences, but including suggestive or interesting 
conjunctions of circumstances in general), for the reason 
that coincidences — both those of a commonplace char- 
acter and those that seem to possess a striking personal 
significance — have prepared the popular mind for the 
acceptance of the telepathic hypothesis, and still con- 
stitute the most formidable array of evidence presented 
for that hypothesis. The other class of evidence to be 
considered is the experimental, which may be stud to 
include as its most distinctive type the results of tests 
in whieh intentional attempts at mental telegraphy were 
made under definite oonditions and usually with spe- 
cially selected subjects ; and as another type, the pre- 
cise verification and registration of presentiments and 
peculiar and startling *< psychic experiences " with re- 
ference to their coincidence with death, accidents, and 
other serious events in life. It may be admitted that 
the experimental data are equally worthy with tba 
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(fillers of a logical anafysis, and indeed that they pre- 
sent in some respects different and more favorable con- 
.ditions for the apjdioation of such an analysis. In 
general, however (and I desire to confine this discnssion 
to the general principles involved and not to the analy- 
sis of special cases}, the considerations that determine 
the logical value, or the lack of it, of the one ^pe of 
evidence are applicable without undue modification to 
the other. Nor do I consider that the experimental data 
have seriously modified the logical statas of the problem 
as a ^ole ; nor that they have, except in relatively few 
eases, been of themselves sufficient to make converts to 
a belief in telepathy. They have undoubtedly very 
much strengthened and disseminated that belief ; but 
this implies that a favorable disposition to the belief 
was already present. It is because it seems to me that 
the presence of this favorable disposition, albeit in 
suppressed or half-aeknowledged form, is in most oases 
due to some phase of the argument from coincidenoes, 
that I have made it central iu my discussion. I must 
Dot ful to point out, however, that experiments in 
thought-transference have one important, and that a 
logical, advantage over observations of coincidences; 
this is the possibility which they present of quite accu- 
rately allowing for the effect of chance. In coinci- 
dences the estimate of chance as the source of the con- 
junction of events is frequently, if not always, a matter 
ot complex judgment over which serious differences of 
opinion will occur. Some of the published quantitative 
estimates made by serious and able stndents of such 
problems, of the probabilities that certain coincidences 
liave been due to chance have been pronounced aUo* 
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gether vide of tiiB mark and evea absurd b; otbra& 
In experiments arranged with due precautions there 
can be do uncertainty on this point ; the proportion 
of Buccesses, that is, of striking coincidences, may be 
calculated. If the actual number of chance coinci- 
dences appreciably exceeds tbe calculated propor^ 
tion, and if the theory on which the calonlaUon was 
based corresponds to tbe actual conditions, then Uw 
results were not due to obanoe alone. But whether 
they were due to fraud, or to some onoonsoious trans- 
ference of indications, or to telepathy, or to spirit infiu- 
enoe, or to interference of the devil, or to the fact that 
the partioipanta in tbe experiment were bom wheu the 
stars and planets presented certain conjunctions, or to 
the existence of a totally nnreoognized form of mental 
vibrations, — all these are mere hypotheses which may 
be strong or weak or absurd, aooording to their power 
to really account for the results, to their concordance 
with tbe sum total of scientific knowledge in this field 
and with the logical principles guiding the formaticai 
of sdentifio hypotheses. To jump from the oonclusion 
that the results are not due to chance to the conclusion 
that they are due to telepathy, is no whit more absurd 
than the position of the astrolt^r, or Uie spiritualistic 
explanation of conjuring tricks. That there is some- 
thing in these results to be explained is admitted ; 
whether the results have been obtained and recorded 
in snob a way as to contain the clue to tieir explana- 
tion cannot be affirmed ; whether our present state of 
knowledge enables us to explain tbem may be argued 
pro and con ; whether they are worth serious attention 
is also a debatable question ; but none of th se oondi> 
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tiona WErrants a reaort to tfae telepathic hypothesis. 
That hypothesis as all others most be weighed in the 
logical balance without prepossessioD, and with full 
realization of the possibility, that " general appeaianoe* 
snspicioua," or "not proven," or a complete suspen- 
flion of jodgment, may be among the preseot verdicts. 

vn 

So far as the strength and weakness of the argnments 
for mental telegrai^y depend apon the perspective of 
valne attached to the Tsrions data and to the conditions 
onder which these have been gathered, I have presented 
my estimate and indicated the bnrden of my oonclo- 
fltons. But I am awaie that I may have laid myseU 
open to the charge — which will be brought dot by 
the advocates of telepathy, but by its most emphatic 
opponents — of a neglect of consideration of the gen- 
eral logical status of telepathy as a germane and 
Intimate hypothesis. That the hypothesis of tele- 
pathy when carefully interpreted is capable, if not of 
explaining the data, at least of being fitted without 
undue straining to a large portion of the data, may 
be claimed with some plausibility ; that I regard the 
hypothesis as unwarranted and unnecessary has been 
made sufficiently clear. But what if the hypotbesis 
is not a legitimate one, not one which the methods and 
sfnrit of science can properly or profitably consider? 
If this be the case, it would seem superfluous to con- 
sider whether the hypothesis is warranted by the data 
or capable of explaining them. That it is the policy 
of science to allow the utmost latitude of opinion and 
theorjr attd to Interpret the posaiUe in an unprejudiced 
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and liberal spirit will readily be conceded. That it ia 

equally the i>olicy of acience to demand of all clatmaots 
for recogsitioa authentic credentials framed in accord- 
ance vitli the laws of logic and the principles of eridenoe 
and probabilify, is sometimes overlooked. Science can- 
not possibly consider all hypotheses, but only le^timate 
ones. To explain coincidences and the success of ex- 
periments in thonghtlransference by assuming that 
there is a demon, whose special business it is to make 
people have onoanny feelings when their relatives in 
distant places are dying or in danger, and to suggest 
to the guesser what is in the mind of the party of 
the second part in the experiment, is certainly not an 
hypothesis worthy of consideration by smence ; and 
incidentally be it noted that this hypothesis may be 
successfully shaped to fit the facts, and cannot be 
definitely disproved. Some absurd hypotheses may 
be readily disproved and others not ; but are soientista 
really called upon to disprove them 7 There recently 
fell under my observation a chum for the theory that 
when persons felt an unaccountable aversion for one 
another, either at once or after a time of friendship, it 
was due to their opposite horoscopio natures, uid it 
would be found that their birthdays were not far 
from six months apart, that is, nearly as far apart as 
they possibly could be. Divorces, breaches of pro- 
mise, family fends, and antipathies at first sight oonld 
thus be accoonted for. Now, it would involve no 
very burdensome undertaking to disprove this theory ; 
but I should not expect a cordial approval of my 
efforts on the part of my colleagues if I carried 
throDgh the investigatioa. The bypotbens ia on* 
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scientific, or even anti-floieiittfio, and its dxamination 
unnecessary and unprofitable. Yet it is not always 
possible to render so decisive a verdict; and in the 
present case, while I incline ta the belief that the 
hypothesis of telepathy is, as nsually advanced and in 
essence, an illegitimate one, I still regard it as possible 
that in the fntnre some modification of this hypothesis 
may be framed, which will bring it within the scope of 
a liberal conception of the scientific. It is important 
to ma^ this attitude perfectly clear: if telepathy 
means the hypothesis of a new force, that is, the as> 
sumption of an as yet nnoomprehended mode of the 
output of energy, subject rigorously to the physical 
bonds of material causation which make possible a 
rational conception of psyobo-physiologioal processes; 
and if, further, some one will put forth a rational coi^ 
ception of how this assumed action can take place 
apart from the exercise of the senses, I am prepared 
to admit that this hypothesis is (not sound, or strong, or 
in accordance with the facts, or capable of explaining 
the facts, or warranted by the facts, but) one which it 
is legitimate, though perhaps not profitable, to consider. 
If, however, telepathy is pat forward as a totally new 
and peculiar kind of action, which is quite unrelated 
to the ordinary forces with which our senses and scien- 
tiSo observation acquaint us, and which is not subject 
to the limit^ons of the material world of causation ; 
it telepathy is supposed to reveal to us a world beyond 
or behind or mysteriously intertwined with the pheni^ 
mena of this world, — a world in which events happen 
not in accordance with the established physical laws, 
bat for their personal mgnificanoe even in defiance of 
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tiiose laws, — then it becomes impossible for the scieih 
tist to consider this hypothesis without abandoning his 
fundamental oonceptions of law and science. 

My defense, therefore, for not beginning and possibly- 
confining this disoossion to the question of the scientifio 
le^timaoy of the telepathic hypothesis is that, in the 
present status of opinion, it does not seem to me hope- 
ful to influence belief by auoh a presentation. It 
seems to me a far more practical step to present the 
unwarranted character of the hypothesis and its logical 
insufficiencies as a means of influencing those who bad 
been, or were likely to be, impressed by coincidences 
and death-warning experiences and guessing experU 
ments. And, moreover, it is necessary, so long aa 
such experiences have a strong hold on the popular 
imagination and shape the popular conceptions of the 
nature both of mental processes and of the field of 
psychology, to portray as well as may be the natural 
explanation and significance of the phenomena, and to 
indicate the general trend of the conceptions nnder 
which they may be profitably viewed ; and this, even 
though it be but measurably possible to apply general 
principles to special cases. This step is an essential 
part of the logical task here attempted. Under other 
ciroumstances it would have been advisable, as it always 
would be proper, to determine the legitimacy of an 
hypothesis before considering it as worthy of detailed 
examination on other counts. But here, as is frequently 
the case, it is a condition and not one of our own 
choosing that confronts us. , 
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vm 

What is the \<i^oal oonclnaion to be draim from the 
data offerable in evidence of some snpersensoiy form 
of tlwught-tiansference, and whence the dispositioD to 
believe in the existence of snch a procedure ? — these 
remain the central questions of the discussion. As to 
the former, I can Buy no more in dismissing the topic 
than that to me the phenomena represent a complex 
conglomerate, in vhicb imperfectly recognized modes of 
sense-action, hypersesthia and hysteria, fraad, conscioas 
and unconscions, chance, collusion, similari^ of mental 
processes, an expectant interest in presentiments and a 
belief in th^ significance, nervousness and ill health, 
Ulndons of memory, hallncinationa, suggestion, oon- 
t^on, and other elements enter into the composition ; 
while defective observation, falsification of memory, 
forgetfidness of details, bia^ and prepossession, sugges- 
tion from others, lack of training and of a proper 
investigative temperament, further invalidate and con- 
fuse the records of what is supposed to have been 
observed. Many of the reported facts are not facts 
at all; others are too distortedly and too deficiently 
reported to be either intelligible or suggestive ; some 
are accurately observed and properly recorded, and 
these sometimes contain a probable su^^tion of their 
natural explanation, sometimes must he put down as 
chance, and more often must he left unexplained. To 
call this absence of an explanation telepathy is surely no 
advance ; to pose this hypothetic process as the modus 
operandi of any result that can be even remotely and 
eontingentiy otherwise accounted for seems superflnons ; 
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to actually mm this bypoUiesis to account for still more 
obscure and mote indefinite and less clearly establiBhed 
phenomena is a most egregious logical sin. 
^ As to the natural tendency to believe in telepathy, 
it may be regarded as part of the anthropocentric and ' 
egocentric viev of the nniTerse and its happenings, 
and as an exemplification of the persistence of the 
mystical Tiew ti mnndane events, ' — both of which are 
dominant in primitive philosophy, remain conspicuous 
wlonvar superstition still has a hold, flourish in 
pseudo-science and in esoteric cults, and will probably 
never become wholly obscdete.' Mr. Clodd's remarks 
concerning Uie general notions underlying "sympa- 
thetio magio " may be applied to the bias in favor of 
the telepatliio theory : " The general idea has only to 
be decked in another garb to fit the frame of mind 
which still reserves some pet sphere of nature for the 
operation of tiw special and the arbitrary." However 
difficult it may be to realize fully and in detail that 
the objective order of things is not arranged for our 
several personal benefits, that conclusion is inevitably 
forced upon ns by a true insight into the inexorable 
logic of events, and harmonizes with the reflections of 
our more logical moods. Whatever tide there may be 
in human affairs is lai^y of our own making ; there 
is nothing to mark the flood except our own judgment 
and insight. We may select and arrange and adapt 
(uronmstanoes according to our needs, but the selection 
is made by us and not for us : " We must take the 
current when it serves." Some effort is necessary, 
some schooling must be gone through with, to enforce 
this attitude and to give it the practical effeotiveneti 
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of a living ooQTiotion. The attitude of conformi^ with 
current belief, the easy aoceptance of the plaasible, the 
avoidance of carefol and qoestioDing anidysia, are far 
more inviting taid less exacting than the regulation of 
belief by the It^io of matured principles. The strenu- 
OOB life has quite as important a mission in intellectual 
as in practical affairs. It will be a decided advance 
when it becomes generally acknowledged that the dis- 
cussion of such an hypothesis as telepathy presupposes 
an intimate acquaintance not merely with the facts 
ooooemed, but with the logical aspects of their inters 
[ffetation; that the probability of forming a sound 
opinion on such matters is measured not by the fervor 
of the interest in them, but by t^e intelleotual leqni* 
sites necessary to steer one's way among the intricacieB 
and dangers of suoh an expedition. No persons are 
more deeply interested in the suocessful issue of a 
voyage than the passengers ; but this interest does not 
qualify tbem to form an intelligent opinion upon the 
proper direction of the machinery or the setting of the 
course, — much less does it fit them to take an active 
part in the actual navigation. Yet there are always 
those who confidently criticise the actions of captain and 
pilot, and are anxious to display their ability to form 
opinions of their own in regard to the intricate navi- 
gation over nature's highways. The most efficient anti- 
dote to the too ready inclination towards the popalar or 
the superficial interpretation of the phenomena involved 
in mental telegraphy is donbtiess the cultivation of the 
logical vigor and prudence so frequently referred to ; 
and next to this is an appreciation of the marvelous com- 
plexly and imfathomable subtlety of mental operations. 
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Tee saying that appearances are deceptive is an 
inheritance from ancient times ; to Oriental and to 
Greek pliilosopbers the illusory nature of the know- 
ledge famished by the senses vaa a freqneut and a fer- 
tile theme of contemplation and disoneeion. The same 
problem stands open to the psychologist of to-day ; but, 
profiting by the specialization of learning and the ad- 
vance of technical science, he can give it a more com- 
prehenrave as well as a more praotioal answer. The 
pbysiol<^cal activities underlying sense-perception are 
now fairly well understood ; the experimental method 
has extended its domain over the field of mental phe- 
nomena; and in many ways have we become mora 
expert in addressing our queries to the sphinx, Nature, 
so as to force a reply. To outline the position of 
modem psychology with reference to this interesting 
problem of deception is tiie object of the present essay. 



In a sense-impression we recc^ize a primitive ele- 
ment in the acquisition of knowledge. The depriva- 
tion of a sense even under most favorable circumstances 
leaves some traces of an incomplete mental develop- 
ment This is due, not to the mere sense-impressions 
that the organ furnishes, but to the perception and co- 
oirdination of tiiese by inferential processes of a more 
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MHnplez Datnre. It is not the eye of the eagle, bat 
the brun direotiDg the human eye, that leads to intel- 
lectuaL snpremaoy. Physiology reoognizes this distino- 
tioa as one between lower and higher bTain-oentres. 
A man may hare his retina or his optic nerve injured, 
and BO be blind in the ordinary sense of the word. He 
ia prevented from acqairing further knowledge by this 
avenoej but, unless he become blind in early child- 
hood, he will retain a memory for Tisual im^jes, will 
be able more or less dearly to imagine pietoiially the 
appearances of objects from verbal descriptions, and in 
the free roamings of bis dream fancy will live in i 
world in which blindness is unknown. On the other 
band, there is a condition reenlting from the disintegra- 
tion of certiun portions of the finely oi^anized cortex 
of the brain, in which the patient may retain fnll sight 
and understanding, but be unable to derive any mean- 
ing from what he sees. The same cluster of sensatums 
tliat enables us to reoc^nixe a book, a picture, a face, 
and to Mouse all the numerous aBsociations attaching 
to these, is as unmeaning to hiui as the symbols of a 
cipher alphabet. This cmu}ition is termed "jsychie 
blindness;" and what Hsfihera' lost is not tiiB power of 
vision, but of interpreting, of assimilating, of reading 
the meaning of visual sense-impressiouB. It is this 
interpreting and assimilaling process titat is lai^y 
concerned in the formation of illusions. 

In the experiences of daily life we have to do not 
with umple sensations, hut with more or less complek 
inferences from them ; and it is just because these in- 
ferences go on so constantly and so unconsciously that 
thc^ are continoally and persistently overlooked. It 
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is an oooasioiial experience in raiBing a vatep-pitcher 
to have the veeael fly up in the hand in a veiy startling 
manner, — the reason for this being that the pitcher, 
which one is aocnstomed to find well filled, happens to 
be emp^. This experience shows that we nncon- 
scioasly estimate the force necessary to raise the vessel, 
but only become conscious of this train of inference 
when it happens to lead to conclusions contradictory of 
the fact. The perception of distance, once thought to 
be as primitive a factor in cognition as the impression 
of a color, is likewise the result of complex though un- 
realized inferences ; uid the phenomena of the stereo- 
scope, by imitating the conditions of the perception of 
solidity and thus making us see as solid the flat repre- 
sentations of a pair of dii^rams or photographs, furnish 
a brilliant illustration of the variety and complexity of 
such nnconsoious reasonings. As for essential -pur- 
poses normal persons have a common anatomy, a oom- 

, mou physiolf^, and a common psychology, it results 
that we draw these nnoonsoions inferences after the 
same pattern ; and so completely are they the outcome 
of the normal reactions to our common environment, 
that we need not be, and as a rule are not, aware dE 
their existence until — and probably with some little 
effort — our attention is directed to them. Uncoil 
scionsly and spontaneously we learn to see, — that is, to 
extract meaning oat of the sense-impressions titab fall 
upon the retina. 

The simplest type of a deception occurs when an in- 
ference or an interpretation of this type, owing to an 
unusual dispomtion of external Hrcumatancea, leads 

, to a conclusion which other and presumably aaptxiot 
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testtmonj shows to be false. Tbas, in the observation 
vhioh Aristotle koeir and described, that a pea or other 
round object held between two fingers crossed one orer 
the other seems doable, it is the nnnsual position of 
the fingers ^t induces the illusion. Under ordinarj 
circnntstanoes a sensation of contact on the left side of 
one finger and on the right aide of the finger next to it 
(to Uie right) oonld only be produced b; the simultane- 
ous application of two bodies. We nnconsoionsly and 
naturally make tiie same inference when tie fingers are 
crossed, and thus fall into error — an error, it is impor- 
tant to obserre, which we do not outgrow but antago- 
nize by more oonTincing evidence. Hie pea held be- 
tween the crossed fingers continues to/ee2 lihe two peas, 
bat we are under no temptation to iefiem that titere 
really are two peas. 

Tbe limitations of oar senses lead directly to the 
poeeibilities of their deception, which may in turn be 
realized inadvertentiy or utilized intentionally. We 
appreciate bow defective is oar localization of aoond 
when we attempt to find a cricket by locating whence 
proceeds its chirp; the same difBcnIty lends uncer- 
tainty to the determination of the direction of fog-horn 
signals of passing steamers. This uncertainty coope- 
rates in the illusions of ventriloquism ; it is involved in 
the smack which one clown gives another, but which is 
really the clapping of the bands of the supposed victim ; 
it produces a realistic effect when a cannon is fired on 
the stage, for it is necessary only to show the flash 
while the noise is produced behind the scenes. Again, 
the stimulation of the retina is ordinarily dae to the 
impinging upon it ot light-waves emanating from an 
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azternal object. AecordiDgly, when the retina is dis< 
turbed by any exceptional caiue, such aa a blow oa the 
head or an electric shock to the optic nerve, we have a 
sensation of light projected ontward into space. The 
perception of oar own locomotion, which is likewise a 
highly inferential process, offers illustratioDB of castud 
illusion and of artificial deception. When on a trun, 
it is by the passing-by before our eyes in the opposite 
direction of trees and posts and other features of the 
landscape, that we realize that we are moving forward ; 
accordingly, when a train alongside moves out before 
our own train has started, we have a distinct realiza- 
tion that we are moving backwards so long aa we look 
at the forward-moving train. There is an iUnsion 
devised for amusement called the "Magic Swing," in 
which one is apparently swung to and fro with wider 
and wider excursions until a complete revolution is 
apparently made fi-om a vertical to a horizontal, 
through the antipodal position, back to the horizontal 
and the normal. In reality, only a slight motion is 
imparted to the swing, bnt the inclosing walls, which 
are painted to represent a forest scene, are themselves 
revolved forward and theu backward about the axis 
from which the swing is suspended. As, however, w« 
have no experience with oscillating trees, we nnoon- 
aciously infer the oscillations to be and feel them in our 
own persons. In another application of the same illu- 
sion we seem to be let down into the bowels of the 
earth ; but after a slight actual descent the car remains 
stationary while the illuminated sides of the shaft, 
which are suitably painted, are moved panorama-like 
in an upward direction. In brief, we are oreatures ol 
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the averse ; we are adjusted for the most probable. 
event ; our organism has acquired the habits impressed 
npon it by the most frequent ezperienoes ; uid this has 
induced an inherent logical necessity to interpret a 
new experience by the old, an unfamiliar by &e famil- 
iar. /In describing illosions of the above ^pe, Mr. 
Sully aptly says that they " depend on the general 
mental law that when we have to do with the unfre- 
quent, the unimportant, and therefore unattended to, 
and the exceptional, we employ the ordinary, the famil- 
iar, and the well known as our standard." Blnaion 
arises when the rule thus applied fiuls to bold; aiid 
whether or not we become cognizant of the illusion 
depends upon the ease with which the exceptional obar- 
acter of the particular instance can be recognized, or 
the inference to which it leads be opposed by presnm< 
ably more reliable evidence. /, 



To make things seem more wonderful than they are, 
to possess knowledge and exhibit power beyond the 
ken of the multitude, has exercised a fascination npon 
the human mind in all its stages of development The 
primitive conjuring of the ancient priest or of tbe 
savage medleine-man, tiie long tradition of Oriental 
legerdemain, and the st^e performances of the mod- 
em prestidigitateur are all ocmneoted with deep«eated 
human instincts. It has even been suggested ^ that 

* B7 NoTmu Triplett, " The Piycholi^y of Codjarlnif Deoeptdou," 
Aaurican Jowrtial of Ftgekolagji, zL 4, July, lOnO. Thia moat recent 
BDd ezttmaiTe treBtment of tJiis topic fnniuliea » well-«eleat«d atoi*- 
liosie of fact, togatliM wi(h •nggaatiTe kud able i&torpretAtunia ot tit* 
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the mimicrT' and death-feigning inatincta of animal^ 
thoagh essentially biological in type, are yet related 
to the psyohologtoal iostinota of deception which make 
their first clear appearance in the higher animals 
and assume a distinctive position in the psycholo^cal 
equipment of childhood. The ooujuring trickB or 
paradoxes which apparently contradict or rise sape> 
nor to ordinary experience, furnish the moat varions 
types of illustration of the psychology of deception. 
Whether presented as miracle by priest or by thau> 
maturgiat or by expounder of the black art, or pre- 
sented as proof of spirit ^ency by the modem spirit- 
ualtstic medium or his less pretentions predecessors, 
or by Uie stage performer for eutertainaeat, tlie 
analysis of what was actually done, and the accounts 
of what the spectators saw or believed that they saw, 
illuminate with striking brilliancy the modus operandi 
of the proceases whereby appearance takea the sem- 
blance of reality and observation is shrewdly led 
astray. The conjurer thus becomes a snggester and 
an actor, not a mere exhibitor of his manipulative 
ahilL 

As our present purpose is to investigate the nature 
of real deception, of the formation of false beliefs 
which may in turn lead to unwise action, it wiU be 
well to note that even such elementary forms of sense- 
deceptions as those just noted may fall under this 
head. No one allowed the nse of his eyes will ever 
believe that the pea held between the crossed fingers 

Usteriol of conjaring dsceptionB. I Bholl dmw froin Uub nuterial in 
wveral portioiis of tliia easaj, without further detailed aobtowledg* 
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IB really double, but chMt«n often tlunk that a spoon 
half immeraed in water is really bent, Frimitire 
peoples believe that the moon really grows sokaller as 
it rises above the horizon ; and the ancients could count 
sufficiently upon the ignorance of the people, to make 
use of mirrors and other stage devifles for revealing 
the power of the gods. The ability to correct snch 
errors depends solely upon the possession of certain 
knowledge or of a confidence in its ezistenoe. 

Continuing with deceptions dependent upon excep* 
tional external arrangementB, we may find in conjur- 
ing tricks simple and complex iUustrations in great 
perfection. When wine is turned into water, when 
two balf-dollara are rolled into one, when a box into 
which an article has juat been placed is inunediately 
opened and found to be emp^, when a handkerchief 
is torn and made whole agun, when the performer 
drives a niul through his linger, when a coin sud- 
denly appears out of space at the end of a wand, 
when a card which you have just assured yourself is 
the aoe of hearts on second view is the king of spades, 
when a bowl filled with water in which goldfish are 
swimming is produced from under a handkerchief, 
when a child rests horizontally in mid-air supported 
only on one elbow, — you are misled or mystified or 
deceived in so far as you are unaware that the wine 
was potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid, and 
was clarified by sodium hyposulphite ; that the one 
half dollar is hollow and the solid one fits into it ; that 
the box has a double' bottom ctrntiolled by a secret 
spring ; that the real handkerchief was not torn but an- 
other substituted for it ; that ihe nail has been replaced 
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hy one that fits around the finger ; that the wand is 
hollow, and a Bprii^ controls the appearance or with- 
drawal of a split coin at its other end ; that one half 
of the card is printed on a flap which, by foiling down, 
shows another aspect ; that the bowl covered with a 
rubber cap was secreted under the ooat of the pe^ 
former; that the child wears a steel suit fitted with 
joints that locb and become ri^d. All these are tech- 
nical devices which amuse as by the ingenuity of their 
construction, and, though they may be most baffling, 
provoke about the same type of mental interest as does 
a puzele or an automaton. Ignorance of this technical 
knowledge or lack of ocmfidence in its existence may 
convert these devices into real deceptions by chan^g 
the mental attitude of the spectator. However, the 
plausibility of such performances depends so much 
upon th^r general presentation that they seldom rely 
for their efieotaveness solely upon the objective appear- 
ances presented. They are given a dramatic setting, 
or put forward as examples of newly discovered forces 
or of magical control; and this makes them far more 
effective than this bare account would suggest. 

Asking the reader, then, to bear in mind the very 
great number and ingenuity of such devices, and in- 
sisting once more that the only complete safeguard 
against being misled by them to the extent of forming 
false conceptions of their modus operatidi, is the acqui- 
sition of the purely technical knowledge that underlies 
their success, I shall cite in detail a trick combining 
illustrations of several of the princnples to be discussed. 
Several rings are collected from the audience upon 
the performer's wand ; he takes the rings back to the 
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stage and throws them upon a platter; a pistol is 
Deeded, and is handed to the performer from behiod 
the scenes ; with conspicuous indifference he hammers 
the precions trinkets until they fit into the pistoL A 
chest is hanging on a nail at the side of tin stage ; the 
pistol is fired at this chest, which is thereapon taken 
down and placed npon a table towards the rear of the 
stage. The chest is unlocked and fonnd to contain a 
second chest ; this is unlocked and contains a third ; 
this a fourth. As the chests emerge they are placed 
upon the table ; and now from the fonrth chest there 
comes a fifth, which the performer carries to the front 
of the stage and shows to contain bonbons around each 
of whioh is tied one of Ihe rings taken from the audi- 
ence. The effect is most startling. This is the ap- 
pearance of the trick from the audience. Now let oi 
consider what really takes place. In the hand holding 
the wand are as many brass rings as are to be collected. 
In walking back to the stage the genuine rings are 
allowed to slip off the wand and the false rings to take 
their places. This excites no suspicion, as the walking 
back to the stage is olmouslj necessary, and never 
impresses one as part of the performance. The pistol 
is not ready upon the stage, but most be gone for ; and 
as the assistant hands the performer the pistol, the 
latter transfers to the assistant the true rings. The 
hammering of the false rings is now deliberately undei^ 
taken, thus giving the assistant ample time to tie the 
true rings to the bonbons ; and, while all attention ig 
concentrated upon the firing of the pistol, the assistant 
unobtrusively pushes a small table on to the rear of the 
stage. This table has a small fringe hanging about it. 
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certainly an insignificaDt detail, but none the less worth 
noting. The ohests are now opened, and, after having 
shown the aodienoe that the second chest comes out of 
the first, the third out of the second, and so on, the 
performer can very readily and quickly draw the last, 
smallest chest from a groove under the table, where it 
\ms concealed by the aforesaid fringe, and bring it for- 
ward as though it had come out of the next larger 
chest ; this fimsllest chest is opened and the trick is 
accomplished. So thoroughly convinced is the observer 
by the correotnesB of his first three inferences that the 
last box came out of the one before it, that I venture 
to say this explaoattoo does not ooonr to one person in 
many thonsand, and that most of the audience would 
have been willing to affirm on oath that they saw the 
last box so emerge. The psychology of the process, 
then, coDsists in iuducing the spectator to draw the 
natural inference, which, in this case, it has been care* 
fully arranged shall be a wrong one. 

Deception becomes real according to the skill with 
which Uie oonditdous of reality are imitated. The 
dexterity and training of the professional oonjurer 
are measured by the fidelity with which he mimics 
the movements which are supposed to be done. The 
life-likeness of the movement with which the late 
Hermann could take up an imaginary orange with 
both hands from a table (the orange was really let 
down in a trap on the table aa the hands were placed 
over it), and carry it over to anotJier table where it 
mysteriously disappeared or passed through a hat, was 
quite irresistible. Equally bo was his palming, or hu 
production of objects from his person, or out of tha 
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air, or in out-of-the-v&y places. The mimetio moTfr 
ments accompanying these actions were so vividly real- 
istic, the misdireotioa of the attention was so perfect, 
as to produce a complete hallucination of the appear- 
anoe of objects from places from which they never 
emerged. When this was preceded by an actual 
sleight-of-hand movement, a true hallacinatioQ re- 
sulted ; for example, in the trick of the flying cards 
which were skilfally thrown to all parts of the audi- 
torium, a card was oecasionally thrown which seemed 
to disappear myateriously in mid-air ; but in reali^ no 
card had been thrown but only the movements of . 
throwing it imitated. A rabbit was tossed np in the 
til two or three times, and then disappeared at the 
report of a pistol ; in reality &a rabbit was not tossed 
at all on the last apparent throw, but was slipped into 
the hollow of the table.^ 

The more closely the ctmditions that lead to correct 
inferences in ordinaiy experiences are imitated, the 
more saocessfnl will be the illusion ; and a useful prin> 
oiple of conjuring illusions is to first actucUly do &at 
which yon afterward wish the audience to brieve that 

* Hr. Triplett went throngh & Bunilar perfomiBDoe with > ball in the 
pr ono noe of xdiool children ; and of 165 ohildien, 78 deaoribed how they 
■aw the ball go op and disappear ; of these who wera thna hallmnnatad 
40 per cent, were boys and 60 per cent, were girlB. Hallooinationi at 
peifiunea in oluldien were obtuned by another experimentei wben wator 
wai qirayed fiom bottles labeled M perfnmea ; 10 per oent. of SSI 
pn{db MW a toy oamet more wbeu a cnuik attaehed to the camel by 



The experimental testa, tlioiigh nthar cold aod lifeleaa when eom- 
pared widi the dramatio stage deDeptdonti, iUngtrate the lanie prooen, 
and make poemble a oomparatiTe stod; of the degree of deception ia 
different indiTidiiala and nnder difieretit einnuoitaniMii 
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yoa cfmiAnue to do. Thaa, when coins are caught ia 
mid-air and tlirown into a hat, a few are really thrown 
in ; but the others are palmed in the hand holding the 
bat, and allowed to fall when the other hand makes 
the appropriate movements. Some of Uie nngs to he 
mysteriously linked together are given to the audience 
for examination and foond to contain no opening, the 
andience at once conoludlug that the rings which the 
performer retains are precisely libe them. In general, 
to gain tiie confidence of the person to he deceived is 
the first step alike in sleight-of-hand and in criminal 
fraud. 

m 

As we tnm from the ohjeotiTe to the subjective 
conditions of deception, we enter the true domain of 
pajcholi^y ; for the most scientific deoeiver is he who 
employs least external aids, and counts most npon his 
power of captivating the intellect. Just as we inter- 
pret appearances by the forms they most commonly 
assume, so it is our average normal selves that inter- 
pret them. A variation in our sense-organs or in our 
judging powers will lead to illusion. The effects of 
contrast may serve as apt illustrations. When passing 
from a dark to a light room the Ugbt seems glaringly 
bright; a hand immersed in hot water and th«i in 
lukewarm water will feel tiie latter as cold ; when ac- 
customed to the silence of the country the busUe of the 
city seems unusually noisy. Patigne produces similar 
results. Fatigne the eye for red, and it sees white 
light as green ; the last mile of a long walk seems the 
longest ; the last hour of a long wait, the most tedioiu. 
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80 long as we recognize onr tmusual oondition and 
allow for its e£Eeet8, we are not deceived ; bnt under 
the influence of emotion t^is power is readily lost, as 
it may be permanently lost in the insane. The deln- 
nons of the insane are often inflaenoed by misinter- 
pretations of real but abnormal sensations under Uie 
guidance of a dominant idea. On the basis of an 
antesthetio skin a patient may oome to believe that he 
is made of glass or stone ; subjective noises in the ear, 
doe to disturbances of the circulation, are transformed 
into the jeers and taunts of an invisible persecutor. 
But for the present we will assmne that the judging 
powers do not vary beyond their normal limits. 

In every perception two factors contribute to the 
tesult. The one is the nature of the object perceived, ' 
the other that of the percipient. The effect of the 
first factor is obvious and well recognized ; the import 
tanoe of the second factor is more apt to be overlooked. 
The sunset is a different eiqierienoe to the artist from 
what it is to the &rmer ; a piece of roo^ scenery is 
viewed with quite a diffei^t interest by the artist and 
the geolc^ist The things that were attractive in child- 
hood have lost their charm ; and what was then, if no- 
ticed at all, considered stupid, has become a cherished 
hobby. Even from day to day, our interests change 
with our moods, and our views of things brighten with 
the weather or the good behavior of our digestive 
oigans. Not only will the nature of the impression 
change with the interests of the observer, but even 
more, whether or not an obje^ct will be perceived at all, 
will depend upon the same cause. The naturalist sees 
what the stroller entirely overlooks ; the sailor detects 
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a ship in the distant horizon where the landsman sees 
nothing ; and this is not because the naturalist and 
the sailor have keener vision, but because they know 
what to look for. Whenever an impression is v^;ue, 
or an ohservatdon made under poor oonditions, this 
subjective element comes to the fronL Darkness, fear, 
any strong emotion, any difficulty in perception reveal 
the same influence. "La nuit tons lee chats sont 
gris." Expectation, or expectant attention, is doubt- 
less the most influential of all such factors. When 
awaiting a friend, any indistinct noise is readily con- 
verted into the mmbling of carriage - wheels ; tiie 
mother hean in every sound the cry of her edck child. 
After viewing an object through a mi^ni^nng-glaas, 
we detect detiuls with the naked eye which escaped 
our vision before. In spite of the fact that the answer 
in the book happens to be wrong, a considerable pro- 
portion of the class succeeds in reaching it Every- 
where we are apt to perceive what we expect to per^ 
ceive, in liiB perception of which we have an interest. 
The process that we term "sensation," the gathering 
of evidence by the senses, is dual in character, and de- 
pends upon the eyes that see as well as upon the tihinga 
that are present to be seen. 

Accordingly, the conjurer succeeds in his deception 
by creating an interest in some unimportant detail, 
while he is performing the real trick before our eyea 
without our noticing it. He looks intently at his ex- 
tended right hand, inv(duntarily carrying our eyes to 
the same spot while he ia doing the trick with the 
unobserved left hand. The conjurer's wand ia es> 
tiemely serviceable in directing the spectator's atte» 
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tion to the plsc« wbere the performer deeures to have 
it.' A call upon the attention in one direction prevents 
ite dispersion in another. When engrossed in work, 
we are oblivious to the noise of the street or even to 
the knock at the door. Ad absent-minded person is 
one Bo entirely "present-minded" to one tnun of 
tboaght that other stimoli go nnperceived. Ilie piok- 
pocket is psychologist enough to know that at the rail- 
way station, the theatre, or wherever one's attentun is 
sharply focosed in one direction, is he apt to find the 
psychological moment for the exercise of bis pursuit 
It is in the negative field of attention that deception 
effects its purpose. Houdin, the first of the famous 
prestidigitateurs (died 1871), gives it as one of hta 
rules never to announce beforehand the nature of the 
effect which you intend to produce, in order that the 
spectator may not know where to fix his attention. 
He also tells us that whenever yon oonnt " one, ttoo, 
three," as preliminary to the disappearance of an ob- 
ject, the real vanishing must take place before you say 
*' three," — for the audience have their attention fixed 
upon " three" and whatever is done at " one " or 
" two " entirely escapes their notice. The " patter " 
or setting of a trick often constatntes the real art of its 
execntion, because it directs or rather misdirects the 
attention. When performing before the Arabs, Hondin 

1 *■ A gain ^ a DtsTS tap vith tiiB iTBud ou &u; ipot, kt tlie «&me time 
lookup at it att«DtJTel]', will inf allibl; draw the eyee of a wliola Dom- 
{anrin the same directidn." — Hoadin. 

Robert Hondin, often tetmed " the Hag of the oonjnien," vaa a 
inaii of remarkable ingenuity and indght. Hie mtobiograph; It 
duooBbont interesting and psychologically Talnable, and his oonjiV' 
bg precepts abound in points of importanoe to the payobologist. 
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produced an astoanding effect by a very simple trick. 
Under ordinary eironmdtances the triob was annotmeed 
as tlie changing of the weight of a cheat, makiiig it 
heavy or light at wilL The mechaoisin was simply the 
attachment and disconoeolion of an electro-magnet, in 
those days a far less familiar affair than now. To 
impress the Arabs he annoonced that he could i^irit 
a man's strength away and restore it again at a 
moment's notice. The trick succeeded as usual, but 
was changed from a mere trick to sorcery — the Arabs 
declaring him in league with the devil. 

The trick, above eited, of supporting a child in mid- 
ur, was performed by Houdin at the time when the 
inhalations of ether for purposes of insensibility were 
first introdnced. This idea was in the minds of the 
audience, and magical effects were readily attributed 
to etherization. Accordingly the trick was announced 
as " suspension in equilibrium by atmospherio ait 
through the action of concentrated ether," and so 
successfully was this aspect of the trick accepted that 
protests were sent in against " the unnatural £ather 
who sacrificed the health of his poor child to the 
pleasures of the public." In the same way, Eellar in- 
troduces a " thought-reading " performance, by going 
through the movements of hypnotizing the lady who 
asusts in the trick ; this enables him to present the 
phenomenon in a mysterious light, and incidentally hia 
manipulations famish the opportunity to connect the 
end of a speaking-tube concealed in the lady's hair 
with another portion attached to the chair. In brief, 
the effect of a trick depends more upon the receptive 
attitude of the spectators than upon what is really 
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done. ** Conjnrii^," Mr. Triplett observes, " is thas 
seen to be a kind of game of preperception wberein 
the performer so plays upon the psychical prooesses of 
bis audience that the issues are as he desires." 

Tbete b, too, a class of tricks which iUoBtrate a 
process, the reverse of this; and which depend for 
their ^lat upon making the issues coincide with the 
apparently freely expressed choice of the spectator, 
while really the performer as lig^dly determines the 
result as in all other oases. One of the best of these 
proceeds by collecting some eight or nine qnestions pre- 
pared by as many persons in the andience, then placing 
them in a hat, drawing out one at random, and finding 
the answer to the question thns selected written on the 
inside surfaces of a pair of slates. The deception 
begiae in the substitution for the collected slips of 
paper, of the same number of slips aU containing the 
same carefully prepared question ; the production of the 
writing on the blank slate is a chemical technicalify. 
It is a similar result that is obtuned in forcing a card ; 
or when the conjurer asks the andience to select one of 
a group of similar objects, and then himself decides 
whether the selected object shall be used for the trick 
or discarded ; likewise, when a magic bottle is pre- 
sented from which any desired variety o£ liquor may 
be produced, it is easy to iuggeat the choice according 
to the available possibilities. There is thus an imita- 
tion of the psycbolc^cal factors as well as of the ob- 
jective factors of real experience ; and both are utilized 
in the deceptions of the professional conjurer. 

The art of misleading the attention is recognized as 
the point of good conjuring, the analogy of the diph> 
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mMy that makes the object of laagoage to <H>nceal 
thought; and many appropriate iUoBtrations of this 
point may be derived from this field. The little flouiv 
ishes, tossing an object up in the air, ruffling or 
springing a pack of 'cards, a little joke — all these 
create a favorable opportunity, a temp when the atten- 
tion is diverted and the other hand can reach behind 
the table or into the " pocket." It is not necessary to 
pursue further these details of technique ; it will suffice 
to analyze the points of interest in the cheat-and- 
ring trick described above. Here the moment for the 
exchange of the rings is the one which is least suggest- 
ive of its being a part of the performance, and there- 
fore least attended to. The preparations for the shoot- 
ing absorb the attenUon and allow the introduction of 
the small table at the rear to pass unnoticed; while 
the series of drawings of the chests so entirely prepare 
the spectator for the appearance of the last chest from 
the one preceding, that he actually sees the chest emei^ 
from where it never had been. 

It is necessary, however, not only to provide an 
opportunity for non-attention or misdirected attention, 
but to be able to take advant^e of it when the proper 
moment arrives. Here enters the dexterity alike of 
pickpocket and of conjurer. The training in quickness 
and accuracy of motion, in delicacy of touch, in the 
simultaneous perception of a wide range of sense-im- 
pressions, are among the psychological requisites of a 
successful conjurer. He must dissociate the natural 
factors of his habits, actually doing one thing while 
seemingly attending to another ; at the same time his 
eyes and his gestures and his " patter " misdirect the 
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attention to what is apparently the eaaential field of 
operation, but really only a blind to distract attention 
away from the true scene of action. The conjureF 
directs your attention to what he does not do ; he does 
not do what he pretends to do ; and to what he actu- 
ally does be is careful neither to appear to direct lus 
own attention nor to aronse yours. 

IV 
There is, however, one important &etor lacking in 
the conjurer's performance to illustrate completely the 
psychology of deception ; it is that the mental attitude 
of the observer is too definite. He knows that be is 
being deceived by skill and adroitness, and rather enjoys 
it the more, the more he is deceived. He has nothing 
at stake ; bis mind rests easy without any detailed or 
complete explanation of bow it was done. Quite dif- 
ferent must have been the feeling of the spectator before 
the necromancer of old, in whose performance was seen 
the evidence of secret powers that could at a moment's 
notice be turned agfunst any one to take away good 
luck, to bring on disease, or even to transform one into a 
beast. When magic spells and wonder-workit^ potions 
were believed in, what we would now speak of as a 
trick was surrounded with a halo of awe and mystery 
by the sympathetic attitude of the spectators. The 
most complete parallel to this in modem times is pre- 
sented by the physical phenomena of Spiritualism ; and 
so many of the manifestations presented by performing 
mediums in evidence of Spiritualism have been exposed 
and proven to be conjuring tricks, that it is no longer 
an assumption to consider them in this connection. 
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SpiritoaliBtio phenomena present a perfect mine for 
illustxationa of the psychology of deception, and it is 
these that I ahall consider as the final topic in this 
ounoiy view. 

The first general principle to be borne in mind is 
that the medium performs to spectators in doubt as to 
the interpretation to be phtced npon what they see, or 
more or less prepared or determined to see in evety- 
tlung the evidence of the sapematuraL This mental 
attitude on the part of the spectators is worth more to 
the medium than any single factor in the performance. 
The difference between such a presentation and one 
addressed to persons cognizant of the conjuring element 
in the performance and interested in its detection, can- 
not be exaggerated. It is this that makes all the differ- 
ence between the stance swarming with miracles, any 
one of which completely revolutionizes the principles 
of science, and the tedious dreariness of a blank sitting 
varied only by childish ntterances and amateurish 
sleight-of-hand. Careful observers often report tiiat 
the very same phenomena that were utterly beyond 
suspicion in the eyes of believers are to unprejudiced 
eyes so apparent " that there was really no need of any 
elaborate method of investigarion " ; close observattoa 
wag all that was required, and Mr. Davey, who con- 
ducted an admirable invesrigation of the reliability of 
accounts of sleight-of-hand performances, has experi- 
mentally shown that of equally good observers, the one 
who is informed of the general modus operandi by 
whif^ such a phenomenon as *' slate-writing " is pro- 
duced will make much less of a marvel of it than one 
who is left in doubt in this regard. 
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With these all-powerful ma^oians — an expected 
Tesolt and the willingness to credit a marvel — clearly 
in mind, let na proceed from those instances in which 
they have least effect ap to the point where they form 
the chief factor. First come a host of conjnring trioks 
performed on the stage in slightly modified forms, but 
which are presented as " spiritaalistic" So simple a 
trick as scratching a name on one's hand with a clean 
pen dipped in water, then writing the name on a slip 
of paper, burning the slip and rubbing the part with 
the ashes, thus causing the ashes to cling to the letters 
fonaed on the hand and reveal the name, has been 
offered as a proof of spirit agency. Whenever an 
article disappears or rapidly changes its place, the spir^ 
itoalist is apt to see the workings of hidden spirits ; 
and over and over Again have the performanoes of pnv 
fesnonal conjurers been declared to be spiritual in ori- 
gin in spite of all protest from the conjurers themselvee. 
Here everything depends upon the possession of cer- 
tain technical knowledge ; judging without such know- 
ledge is apt to be mere prejudice. Another very large 
class <A pben<Hnena consists of those in which the pei^ 
former is plaoed in a position apparently inconsistent 
with his taking any active part in their production ; 
rope-tying tests, cabinet stances, the appearance of a 
*' spirit-hand " from behind a screen, locking the per- 
former in a cage, sewing him in a bag, and so on. The 
psychologist has very litUe interest in these; their 
solution depends npon the skill with which knots may 
be picked, locks unfastened, and the other devices by 
viadh security may be simulated. The chief interest 
in such perfonnanoeB is the historical one, for these 
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hare done perhaps more than anyihiDg else to oonvinoe 
believers of the truth of Spiritoalism. Here, where 
everything depends upon the securitf of the fastenings 
(for once free, the medinm can produce messages from 
the spirit-land limited only by big ingenni^ and bold- 
ness), upon the particular moment when the examina- 
tion was permitted or the light turned down, upon the 
Buocess with which an appearance of securi^ and in- 
tactnesB of seals and knots may be simulated, it might 
be supposed that all possible precautions had been 
taken to control and eliminate these possibilities ; while, 
as a matter of fact, the laxity of most investigators in 
OuB regard is well known. These performances deceive 
becaose people overlook the techtdoal acquisitions 
needed to pronounce upon the possibility or impossi- 
bility of a fastening having been tampered with and 
apparently restored without detection. If manufao- 
torers of safes were eqnally credulous, and gave equally 
little time to the study of the security of locks, " safe " 
would be an ironical expression indeed. 

Fasnng next to the most interesting of spiritualistio 
manifestations, those in which self-deception comes to 
the for^round, I need hardly dwell at length npon the 
tilting of tables, the prodnction of raps by movements 
of which the sitters are unconscious ; for these have 
been so often and so ably presented that they must 
now be well understood. Suffice it to say that it has 
been objectively proven that it is almost impossible not 
to give some indication of one's thoughts, when pot 
npon the strain ; and that under excitement, these in- 
dications may become palpably plain and yet remain 
tinperoeived 1^ the individual who ^ves them. The 
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extreme snbtle^ of these indicatioDB is met by iho 
unusual skill of the profeesioiuil miad-reader, who 
takes his due from indications vhich his subject is 
" absolutely oonfideut he did not give." /The assoiv 
ances of sitters that they JuTUno they did not move the 
table are equally valueless ; and noUung but objective 
teste will sufSce. The most wholesome lesson to be 
derived from the study of these phenomena is the proof 
that not all our intentions and aotions are under the 
control of consciousness, and that, nnder emotional or 
other excitement, the value of the testimony of oon- 
ciooBuess is very much weakened. Again, it is almost 
impossible to realize the difficulty of accurately describ- 
ing a phenomenon lying outside the common range of 
observation. Not alone that the knowledge necessary 
to pionooQce snoh and such a phenomenon impossible 
of performance by conjuring methods is absent, but 
with due modesty and most sincere intentions the readi- 
ness with which the observing powers and the memory 
play one false is overlooked.' In the investigaticm d 
Mr. Davey, above referred to, the sitters prepared ao- 
counts of the " slate-writing " manifestations they liad 
witnessed, and described marvels that had not occurred, 
bat which they were convinced they had seen — mes- 
s^es written on slates utterly inaccessible to Mr. Davey, 
and upon slates which they had noticed a moment be- 
fore were clean. The witnesses are honest; how do 
these mistakes arise ? Simply a detail omitted here, 
an event out of place there, an onconsoious insertion 
in one place, au undue importance given to a certain 
point in another place — nothing of which any one 
needs feel ashamed, something which it reqiures imnsaal 
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tmniiig and natural gifts to avoid. The mistake Hes 
in not recognizing oar liability to sadt error. 

If, hoverer, tha spectator ia onee oonvinoed that he 
has evidence of the supematDial, he soon sees it in 
every accident and intsdent of the performance. Not 
only that be overlooks nataral physical explanations, 
bnt be is led to create marvels by the veiy ardor of his 
sincerity. At a materializing stance the believer recog- 
nizes a dear friend in a carelessly arranged drapery 
seen in a dim light. Conclusive evidence of the sub- 
jective character of such perceptions is furnished by 
the fact that the same appearance is frequently recog- 
sized by different sitters as the spiritual counterpart of 
entirely different and totally dissimilar persons. A 
** spirit-photograph " is declared to be the precise image 
of entirely unlike individaale. In the " Bevelations of 
a Spirit Medium," we read that a wire gauze mask 
placed in front of a handkerchief, made luminous by 
pbosjdionis, and projected through the opening of the 
cabinet, was ** recc^ized by dozens of persons as fa- 
thers, mothers, sisters, brothers, oousins, sweetheaxtn, 
wives, husbands, and various other relatives and 
friends." Saoh one sees what he expects to see, what 
appeals to his interests the most intensely. What Hia 
onprejudioed observer recognizes as the flimsily dis- 
guised form of the medium, the believer transforms 
into the objeot of his thoughts and longings. Only let 
ihe form be vague enough, the light dim enough, the 
•motions upon a sufGoient strain, and that part of 
perception in which the external imt^ is deficient will 
be readily supplied by the subjective tendencies of each 
individuaL In the presence of such a mental attitude 
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the poBsibilities of deoeption are endless ; the performer 
grows bolder as his victim passes from a watchful, &iti- 
oal attitude to ooe of easy conviction, and we get sci- 
entific proofs of the foorth dimension of space, of the 
poBsibili^ of matter passing throi^h matter, of the levi- 
tation or elongation of the medium's body, of the tran- 
seendenoe of the laws of gravity. And the same pei* 
formauoe that convinced Professor Zoellner of the 
reality of the foorth dimension of space would prove to 
the spiritualist the intercourse with deceased friends, 
would convince the theosophist of the flight of the 
performer's astral body ; and, it may not be irrelevant 
to add, it was the same type of performance that 
served and yet serves to terrify the minds of unculti- 
vated and snperstitioas savages. All depends not 
upon what is done, but upon the mental dispoution 
of the spectator. Little by little, throagh neglect, 
through mal-observation and lapses td memory, through 
an unwillingness to mistrust the reports of an ex- 
dted consciousness, caution is abandoned and creduli^ 
enters. Mediums are actually seen flying out of one 
window and in through another. The wildest and 
most far-fetched fantastic explanation is preferred 
above a simple one ; the bounds of the normal are 
passed ; real hallucinations set in ; conduct becomes 
irrational, and a state hardly dbtinguishable from in- 
sanity ensues. If this seems improbable, turn to the 
records of witchcraft persecutions and read upon what 
trifling and wholly imaginary evidence thoasands of 
innocent lives were sacrificed; and this not by igno- 
rant, bloodthirsty men, but by earnest, eminent, and 
religious leaders. A child ts taken sick, is remem- 
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bered to have been fondled by an old woman ; there* 
fore the woman has pat the child nnder a spell and 
must be bumed. A man sees an old woman in the 
woods, and, on turning abont, the old woman ia gone 
and a bare flies across his track ; he concludes that 
sbe tamed herself into a hare, and the witch test is 
applied. ' When the personal devil was beliered in, 
he was seen daily clothed in the garments that imagi- 
nation had given him, and engaged in misohief and 
▼illainy of all kinds. When witchery was the dom^ 
nant snperstition, all things gave evidence of that. So 
long as Spiritualism forms a prominent colt with a real 
hold upon the beliefs of its adherents, the number of 
mediums and manifestations will be correspondingly 
abundant. Create a belief in tiie theory, and tbe facts 
will create themselves. 



In the production of this state of mind a factor as 
yet nnmentioned plays a leading r6Ie, the power of 
mental contagion. Error, like truth, flourishes in 
crowds. At the hearth of sympathy each finds a home. 
The fanatical lead, the saner follow. When a person 
of nervous temperament, not strongly independent in 
thought and action, enters a spiritualistic circle, where 
he is constantly surrounded by confident believers, all 
eager to have him share their sacred visions and pro- 
found revelations, where the atmosphere is replete with 
miracles, and every ch^r and table may at any instant 
be transformed into a proof of the supernatural, is it 
strange that he soon becomes affected by the contagion 
of belief that Burronnds him? He succumbs to its 
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inflaenoe imperceptibly and'hesitatingly at first, and 
perb^iB yet restorable to bis former modes of thought 
by the fresb air of another and mote steadfast mental 
interooarse, bat more and more certainly and ardently 
convinced tbe longer be breathes the stance atmos- 
pbere^No form of contagion ia bo insidious in its 
onset, so difBonlt to check in its advance, bo certain to 
leave germs that may st any moment reveal their per- 
nidbns power, as a mental contagion — the contagion 
of fear, of puiic, of fanaticiBm, of lawlessnesa, of Bnpeiv 
station, of error. ''The story of the witchcraft persecu- 
tions, were there no similar reoordB to deface tbe pages 
of history, woold suffice as a standing illustration of 
the overwhelming power of psychic oontf^ion. To 
illustrate with any completeness its importance in the 
production of deception or in the dissemination of error, 
woold carry ns beyond the proper limits of the present 
discussion. ' It enters at every stage of the process and 
in every ^pe of iUnsion. Although it has least effect 
when deception is carried on by external arrangements, 
by skilful counterfeits of logical inferences, yet even 
then it enters into the distinction between a critical, 
skeptioal, and irresponsive body of spectators, and (me 
that is sympathetic, acquiescent, and cordial; it renders 
it easier to effect bold and striking impresBions with a 
lai^er audience than with a smaller one ; its power is 
greatest, however, where the subjective factor in decep- 
tion is greatest, mote particularly in such forma (A 
deception as have been last described. ' 

In brief, we must add to t^e many faetors which 
contribute to deception the recognized lowering of 
critical abilityt of the power <A aocorate observation, 
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indeed of nticmali^, whioh merely being one of • 
crowd indaces. Tbe oonjnrer finds it easier to perf<»m 
to ]aigB andienoes because, among other reasons, it is 
easier to aionse their admiration and sympatb;, eauer 
to make them fotget themselvea and enter into the 
nnorilical spirit of wonderland. It wonld seem that in 
some respects the critical tone of an assembly, like the 
strength of a chain, is that of its weakest member. 
" The mental qnality of the individoals in a crowd," 
says M. Le Bon, " is wi^ut importance. From the 
moment that they are in the crowd the ignorant and 
the learned are equally incapable of observatioa." 



In this review of the types of deception I have 
made no mention of such devices as the gaining of 
one's confidence for selfish ends, preying upon igno- 
rance or fear, acting the friend while at heart the 
enemy, planned connivance and skilful plotting, to- 
gether with the whole outfit of insincerity, villainy, and 
crime. It is not tiiat these are without interest or are 
unrelated to the several types of deception above con- 
sidered, but that they are too complex and too hetero- 
geneous to be capable of ready or rigid analysis. 
When deception becomes an art of life, oonsciously 
planned and craftily executed, there most be acting 
and subterfuge and evasion to maintain the appearance 
of sincerity. The psychology of the processes therein 
ooncemed is almost coincident with the range of social, 
intellectual, and emotional influences. Comfdex as 
these operations may be, they have, in common with 
the less intricate forms of deception, the attempt to 
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parallel the ooaditions tmderlTing the It^cal infer- 
ences which it is desired to induce. If we add this 
great oUss of deceptions to those already enumerated, 
we may perhaps realize how vast is its domain, and 
how long and sad most be the chapter that records the 
history of human error. 

Ethics is BO closely related to pBychol(^ — right 
knowing to right doing — that a brief ha^fabtda docet 
by way of summary may not be ont of place. We 
find, first, a class of 8ensfr<teoeptionB which are doe 
to the nature of our BeDse^endowment, and deoeive 
only 80 long as their tme character remains unknown. 
These'Ae neither pemicions nor dif&cnlt to correct. 
Kext comes a class of deceptions that deceive because 
we are ignorant of the possibilities of technical devices, 
such as those used in legerdemun, and pronounce upon 
the possibility or impossibility of a certain explanation 
in advance of complete knowlei^. But still another 
class, and that the most dangerous and insidious, are 
the deceptions in which self-deoeption plays the leading 
rdle. The only saf^uard here is a preventive; the 
thorough infusion of sound habits of thought, a full 
recc^ition of the conditionB under which the testimony 
of consciousness becomes dubious, an appreciation of 
the true value of objective scientific evidence, and an 
inoculation agfunst the evils of contagion by an in- 
dependent, unprejudiced, lo^cal schooling. When 
once the evil spirit of self-deception, fed by the 
fire of contain and emotional excitement, b^ns to 
spread, reason has littie control. As Tyndall tells us, 
Boch " victims like to beUeve, and they do not like to 
be undeceived. Science is perfectly powerless in the 
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presence of thU frame of mind. ... It [acienoe] keeps 
down the weed of snpersdtion, not by logic, hut by 
slowly rendering the mental soil unfit for cnltiTation." 
Witt the spread of an education that fosters independ- 
ence and self-reliance, with the growth of the capacity 
to profit by the experiences of others, with the recogni- 
tion of the technical requisites that alone qualify one 
for a judgment in this or that field, with a knowledge 
of the possibilities of deception and of the psycho- 
lo^cal processes by which error is propagated, the soil 
upon which superstitions, psychic delusions, mental 
epidemies, or senseless fads are likely to flonriBh will 
gradually be rendered unfit 
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In 1848, from the town of Hydeville, Kew York, 
oame the somewhat startling announcement that cer- 
tain knookings, the sonroe of which had mystified the 
household of one of its residents, seemed to be intelli- 
gently guided and ready to appear at call. Somewhat 
later, commmiication was established by agreeing that 
one rap should mean no, and three raps yes ; to 
which was afterwards added the device of calling off 
the alphabet and noting at which letters the rapa 
ooouned. In this way, the rapper revealed himself as 
the spirit of a murdered peddler. Within a short 
period the news of this simple and childish invention 
had called into existence thousands of spirit-circles; 
had developed wonderful ''mediums" to whose special 
gifts the manifestations were ascribed ; had amassed 
a vast store of strange testimony; bad added to the 
rapfdngs snoh performances as moving tables, causing 
objects to be mysteriously thrown about, playing on in- 
struments by nnseen hands, materialiring spirit flowers, 
producing spirit forms and faces, gathering messages 
from spirits on sealed slates, and so on. In brief, the 
movement became an epidemic ; and that despite the 
fact that from the beginning and continuously satis- 
factory and rational explanations were offered of what 
leally oootmed, and that mediums were constantly 
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detected in the groasest fruid. So early u 1861 the 
peculiar rappings occurring in the presence of the Fox 
listerB, the originators of the movement, were condu- 
sively traced to the partial dislocation and resetting of 
a joint of the knee or foot ; and the raps failed to oocur 
when the girls were plaoed in a position in which the 
leverage necessary for this action was dented them. 
Many years thereafter, in 1888, Margaret Fox (Mrs. 
Kane) and Katie Fox (Mrs. Jenoken) publicly con- 
fessed that the raps to which they as children gave rise 
were produced by dislocation of the toes ; and otie oi 
them added to their confession a demotutra^n of bow 
this was done. It is nnfortnnate alike that the char- 
aeter of the confessers leaves mncb to be desired, t^t 
the confession was both belated and made under sen- 
sational surroundings, and that the sinners have no 
better excuse to offer for their long silence than that 
the movement was started when they were too young 
to appreciate what was being done, and that when they 
realized the frand which they were fostering and the 
tnooess with which they were meeting, it was too late 
or too difficult to retract. None the less, these circum- 
stances do not destroy ihe interest in tracing the evi- 
dence of deception and the presence of a moral tunt 
to the very sterting-point of one of the most widespread 
delasiouB of modem times. 

The psycholo^cal aspect of the phenomena of Spir- 
itualism may be presented in a consideration of these 
qnestiona ; How is it that the matiif estatioos produced 
in evidence of spirit-control carry conviction? What is 
the ori^ of this mass of testimony in favor c^ spirife- 
oalistic marvels? Whence this general tendeiujy to 
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believe in the reali^ of Bpirit-infliieoce as tfaoe mani- 
fested? For Uie purposes of tbeae inqairies it will be 
profitable to consider a few i^pical manifestationB and 
to observe their true inwardness. Among the most 
influential mediums was Heniy Slade ; through him 
many were converted to Spiritualism, including the 
famous ZbUner coterie, for whom he gave a spiritual 
demonstration of the reality of the fourth dimension of 
space. After all the prominence which has been given 
to the Zollner sittings and the importance attached to 
tiiem by reason of the eminence of the participants, it 
is somewhat imexpected to read in the report of a reli- 
able observer who interviewed Zi511ner's associates, that 
"of the four eminent men whose names have made 
famooB the investigation, there is reason to bdieve 
one, ZoUner, was of unsound mind at the time, and 
anxious for an experimental demonstration of an 
already accepted hypothesis (the fourth dimension of 
apace) ; another, Fe<Jmer, was partly blind, and be- 
lieved because of Zollner's observations ; a third, 
Sche^haer, was also afflicted with defective vision, and 
not entirely satisfied in his own mind as to the phe- 
nomena ; and a fourth, IFe&er, was advanced in age, 
and did not even recognize the disabilities of his asso- 
ciates." None knew anything about conjuring, and, 
deservedly honored as these men were in their own 
specialties, they were certainly not fitted to compete 
with a professional like Slade. One of Slade's stand- 
ard performances was the production of communica- 
tions on a slate held beneath a table, in answer to 
questions asked by his sitters verbally or in writings 
the writing in some cases being ooncealed in folded 
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slips of paper. In his performances before the Seybert 
CommiBsioQ it was sooa disooveied that the character 
<rf the writing on the slates was of two kinds. The 
loDg messages were neatiy written, with the t's dotted 
and the t's crossed, and often produced ouasked, or not 
in direct answer to a qaestion ; while the short ones 
in prompt answer to direct questions were scrawled, 
bardl; legible, and evidently written wttboat the ud of 
the eye. The many methods of producing the short 
writings were repeated by a professional prestidigita- 
teur much more skillfiilly than by Slade. The com- 
mission distinctly saw every step in Slade's method on 
one oocasioQ or another, but were utterly bafBed by the 
conjurer (Mr. Harry Kellar), who subsequently re- 
vealed his methods to one of their number. The long 
messages were written beforehand, on slates to be sab> 
Btituted at a favorable opportonity for the ones sup> 
plied to the medium. At the last s^nce with Dr. 
Slade, two prepared slates were resting against a table 
behind him, and one of the investigators kept a sharp 
watoh upon these slates. " Unfortunately, it was too 
sharp ; for one second the medium saw me looking at 
them. It was enongb. That detected look prevented 
the revelation of those elaborate spirit mess^^ But 
when the stance was over, and he was signing the 
receipt for his money, I passed round behind his chair 
and pushed these slates with my foot, so as to make 
them fall over, whereupon the writing on one of them 
was distinctly revealed." The medium at onoe pushed 
back his chair, snatched the slates, hurriedly washed 
them, and could with difficulty r^ain sufficient com< 
posure to sign tlie leoeipt for the exorbitant payment > 
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of lua serrioefl. Another obBerver says with te^xd 
to Slade : " The methods of this mediant's opeiatioiu 
appear to me to be perfectl; transparent, and I wish 
to say emphatically that I am astonished b^ond ex- 
pression at the confidence of this man in his ability to 
deceive, and at the recklessness of the risks which he 
assumes in the most barefaced manner. The only 
reason of onr having any so-called * manifestations,' 
under the circnmstances, was because of the fact that 
die committee had agreed in advance to be entirely 
passive, and to acquiesce in every condition imposed." 
Mrs. Sidgwick, an able English observer, detected the 
fraadnlent charaoter of Slade's pertormanoes from the 
beginning. She points out five important gronnds of 
suspicion : " His conjurer-like way of trying to distract 
one's attention, bis always sitting so as to have the 
right hand to manipulate the slate, the vague and gen- 
eral character of the oommnnicationB, bis compelling 
one to sit witii one's hands in a position that makes it 
difficult to look under the table, and his only allowing 
two sitters at a time." 

The Seybert Commission, it should be explained, 
owes its origin to the bequest (^ an ardent believer in 
Spiritualism, Mr. Henry Seybert, to the University of 
Pennsylvania; which was coupled with the condition 
that this university should appoint a commission to 
investigate modem Spiritualism. It is from their re- 
port * that several of my illustrations are taken. The 
1 Prdfrninary Report <tfthe Commuion tqguitittd hy lit Unfvtriity ^ 
PemuyfDama to invatigale Madam Spintui^itM, Philadelphia, 1667, 
Uppinoott, pp. 169. The membera of the Dommiinon were : Dr. 
WilliaiD Pepper, Dr. Joveph Leidj, Dr. G. S. £oeiii|:, Prof. R. £ 
^lomiaoll, Prof. G. S. Fnllerton, Dr. H. H. Fumeo, Mr- Caleman 
Sdlen, Di. J. W. White, Dr. C. B. Knen, and Di. 8. WeirMitoheU. 
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members of this commission began their iDTestigations 
with an entire willingnesB to accept any oonclosion 
warranted by facts ; and their chairman, Dr. Horace 
Howard Fumess, confessed " to a leaning in favor of 
tiie substantial tmth of spiritoalism." They examined 
many of the most famous mediums and the manifeft- 
tataons that contributed most to their fame. Their 
verdict, individually and aoUectively, is the same re- 
garding every medium with whom tiiej saw anything 
noteworthy ; gross, intentional fraud througbont The 
mediums were treated with the utmost fairness and 
courtesy ; their conditions were ^^ed to and upheld ; 
every one, in eaob kind of manifestation, was caught 
in the act of trichery, or ehe the trick was repeated 
and explained by one of the commission. This testi- 
mony goes far to justify the substitution of " trick " 
for "manifestation," of " senseless cant " for "spiritual* 
istic explanation," of "adroit conjurer" for "medium." 
While the aocnmnlative force of this conclusion can 
only be appredated by a reading of the report itself, a 
few further illustrations will contribute to a realization 
of the nature of the " manifestations " and their typical 
milieti. Mrs. Patterson, medium, gives a performance 
similar to that of Slade. Dr. Knerr bad a sitting with 
her, and adjusted a mirror about his person so as to 
reflect whatever was going on beneath the table. " In 
the mirror I beheld a hand . . . stealthily insert its 
fingers between the leaves of the slate, take out the 
little slip (containing the question), unfold and again 
fold it, grasp the littie pencil . . . and with rapid but 
noiseless motion . . . write across the slate from left 
to right a few lines ; then the leaves of the alate were 
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closed, tbe little pencil laid on the top," and the 8|nrits 
were graciously invoked to send a loeaBage. 

Tbe monotony of tbe narrative of somewhat vulgar 
deception is agreeably relieved by the enterttuning 
account given by Dr. Fumess of bis experiences wiUi 
mediums. He sent out sealed letters, the contents of 
which certain mediums elumed to be able to read and 
to answer by the aid of spirits, and found tbe seals 
tampered with, and mucilage and skill used to conceal 
tbe crime ; be asked tbe same qnesHon of various me' 
dimns and received hopelessly contradictory answers ; 
he detected the form of tbe medium in her assumed 
materializations, and found tbe spirit ready to answer 
to any and every name in fiction or reality, from 
"Olivia" of "The Talking Oak" to Shakespeare. 
One of tbe questionB asked by Mr. Fumess related to 
tbe ownership in life of a skull in his possession, used 
for a long time as tbe " Yerick's skull " at a Fbila- 
deljAia theatre. He was told by one medium that it 
was *' Marie St. Clair," by another that it was " Sister 
Belle." Hence these remarks : " Marie St. Clair, who, 
on spiritual authority as I have shown above, shares 
tbe ownership with Sister Belle of ' Yorick's ' i^nll in 
my possession, bas never failed to assent whenever I 
ask a Spirit if it be she. To be sura, she varies with 
every different medium, but that is only one tA her 
piquant little ways, which I early learned to overlook 
and at last graw to like. She is both short and tall, 
lean and plump, with straight hait and with carls, 
young and middle-aged, so that new it affords me real 
pleasure to meet with a new variety of her." Eqnally 
; 18 the conversation with a Spirit who was 
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led to assent to the su^estion that she was " Olive," 
and at length was addressed thus : " ' Oh, Olive, 
there 's one thing I want so much to ask you about. 
. . . What was the matter with 70U that afternoon, 
one summer, wbeo your father rode his hunter to the 
town, and Albert followed after upon bis ; and then 
your mother trundled to the gate behind the dappled 
grays? Do you remember it, dear?' 'Perfectly.' 
' Well, don't you remember, nothing seemed to please 
you that afternoon, you left the novel all uncut upon 
the rosewood shelf, you left your new piano shut, some' 
thing seemed to worry you? Do yon remember it, 
dear one ? ' ' All of it ; yes, yes.' * Then you came 
singing down to that old oak, and kissed the place 
vhere I had carved our names with many vows. Tell 
me, you little witch, who were you thinking of a3i the 
time ? ' ' All the while of you,' she sighed. ' And 
do you, oh, do you remember that you fell asleep 
under the oak, and that a little acorn fell into your 
bosom and you tossed it out in a pet? Ah, Olive 
dear, I found that acorn, and kissed it twice and 
kissed it thrice for thee ! And do you know that it 
has grown into a fine young oak ? ' 'I know it,' she 
answered softly and sadly, *I often go to it.' This 
was almost too much for me, and as my memory, on 
the spur of the moment, of Tennyson's 'Talking Oak* 
was growing misty, I was afraid the interview might 
become embarrassing for lack of reminiscences;" so 
the materialization of a very human form was brought 
to a close. To this may be added — to illustrate the 
baref acedness of the medium's business — the fact, com- 
municated to me by Dr. Furness, that a noted medium 
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liad Tiuted a professional juggler, and, "making no 
•ecret to him of his trickery as a medium for inde- 
pendent siate-vriting, had purchased from the jaggler 
aeveral other tricks with which to carry on bis spiritual- 
utio trade." 

There is both entertainment and instmodon in Dr. 
Knerr's account of a stance in which the spirit of an 
TnHift" and the mysterious nse of a dmm were to form 
parts of the performance. He tells of his snooess in 
getting some printer's ink on the drum-sticks jnst 
before the lights were lowered, and of the bewildered 
astonishment (when the lights were tamed up after 
the Indian had manifested^) at the condition of the 
medium's hands. " How in the world printer's ink 
oonld have gotten smeared over them while nnder the 
eontrol of 'Deerfoot, the lodiao,' no one, not even 
the medium, oould fathom." We may read how a 
medium who professed to materialize a " spirit " right- 
hand while apparently holding his sitter's hand or arm 
with both his own, was shown to imitate this double 
grip with one hand and to do the hocus-pocus with the 
other. We may vary the nature of the fraud almost 
indefinitely and observe how universal, how coarse, how 
degrading it is, and how readily it may be induced to 
leave its hiding>plaoe to snatch at a cunningly offered 
bait, — until in the end, if it were not so sad, it would 
be only ridiculous. 

In the reports of the investigations of mediums, 
published by the Society for Peychioal Besearoh (voL 
i7.),we find accounts of the performances of one Eng- 
linton, also with slate-writing, and whose success, as 
described by enthusiastic sitters, does not fall short of 
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the miracolons. Yet the description of thie wonder- 
worker's doings by a competent observer, ProfeBsor 
CarviU Lewis, renders the manifestations absolutely 
transparent. He sat intently watching Englinton for 
an honr, and nothing happened ; fearing a blank stance, 
be purposely diverted his attention. The moment he 
looked away the manifestations began, and he could 
see " the medium look down intently toward his knees 
and in the direction of the slate. I now quickly tamed 
back my head, when the slate was brought up against 
the table with a sharp rap." The manceuvre was re- 
peated with the same result; and while the writing 
was going on. Professor Lewis distinctiy saw "the 
movement of the central tendon in his wrist corre- 
sponding to that made by hia middle finger in the act 
of writing. Each movement of the tendon was simul- 
taneously aocompanied by the sound of a scratch on 
the slate." Again, for the answer to the request to 
define " Idocrase," Englinton required the nse of a dic- 
tionary, and left the room for a minute ; the answer 
was then written just as it is given in Webster's dic- 
tionary; but, unfortunately, albtimiTia was read for 
alumina. When the slate, which acts with a spring, 
was to be dosed, Englinton suddenly sneezed ; when 
tiia writing was small and faint, be shifted his position 
until he came within a few inches of it ; a postage 
stamp secretly glued across the two leaves of the 
double slate prevented all manifestations ; a double fee 
immediately caused further manifestations, when, owing 
to the exhaustion of power, such had just been declared 
to be impossible ; and the writing on the slates was iden- 
tified by an expert as that of Englinton. It was the 
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game EDglinton who wag coDTioted of oonDivatuje with 
Mme. Blavatsky in the production of a spnrioaa theo- 
sopUc marrel; and it is to liim that the following 
stoiy, supplied by Mr. Padshah and indorsed by Mr. 
I^>dgson (the exposer of Mme. Blavats^), relates: 
Mr. Padshah and a friend had asked for Gujerati 
writing at a stance, bnt without sncoess. Mr. Padshah 
(without informing his friend) sent anonymously to 
Englinton a poem in Qnjerati ; and the friend received 
from the mediam a minutely faithful copy of the same 
on a slate, as the direct revelation of the spirits I 



But all this aooounts for only part of the problem. ' 
To conrict every medium of frand is not a complete 
explanation of the appearance which this belief pre- 
sented in its most characteristic form some decades 
ago, and still presents. It remains to acoonnt for the 
great success of the movement; for the fact that so 
many have been deceived and so few have really nnder- 
stood ; to show why we are to believe t^ Seybert 
Commission, and not credit the countless miraole- 
mongers. This is psycholc^cally the most interestmg 
portion of the problem, and has been very suecessfnlly 
treated by Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. 
Davey, of the Society for Psyohioal Besearch. 

There is a very broadspread notion that anybody 
can go to a spiritualistic stance and give a reliable 
opinion as to whether what he or she may chance to 
see is explicable as conjuring or not Especially where 
the right to one's opinion is regarded as a corollary 
to the right of liberal does this notion prevaiL It ia 
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inobably not an exa^eration to maintain that most 
anch claimantB are about as competent to form a 
trustworthy opinion on such a subject as they are to 
pronounce npon the genuineness of a Syriac manu- 
soript. The matter is in some aspects as much a 
technical aoqnisitioD as is the diagnosticating of a 
disease. It is not at all to the discredit of any one's 
powers of observation or intellectual acumen to be 
deceived by the performances of a conjurer; and the 
same holds true of the professional part of mediumistio 
phenomena. Until this homely but salutary truth is 
impressed with all its importance upon all intending 
investigators, there is little hope of bringing about a 
proper attitude towards these and kindred phenomena. 
We believe that there will be an eclipse of the moon 
when the astronomer so predicts, not becanse we can 
calculate the time or even understand how tbe astrono- 
mer does it, but because that is a technical acquisition 
which be has learned and we have not ; and so with a 
thousand other and more humble facts of daily life. 
Spiritualism, to a lai^ extent, comes under the same 
cat^^ry; and observers who have acquainted them- 
selves with the possibilities of conjuring and the natural 
history of deception, who by their training and endow- 
ment have fitted themselves to be competent jndgea of 
such alleged ultra-physical facts — these persons have 
the same right to onr confidence and respect aa a body 
of chemists or physicians on a question within their 
province. It by no means follows that all scientists 
are fitted for an investigation of this hind, nor that all 
laymen are not ; it does follow that a body of trained 
and able observers, who are aware of the possibilities 
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of fanl^ obserratioD and of the tendency to snbstitate 
hasty inference for fact, who know something abont 
deception as a psychological characteristic, who have 
acquired or call to their aid the technical requisites for 
BQoh an inrestigation, are better fitted to carry it to a 
logical outcome than are others, equally distinguished 
in other directions and equally able, if yon will, bat 
who have not these special qualifications. It follows 
that it is not fair for yoa to set up what yon think yon 
have seen as overthrowing their author!^ ; even if yon 
happen to be an unprejudiced and accurate observer 
and have weighed the probability of your observations 
being vitiated by one or other of the many sonroes of 
error in snch observation, it is only a small fact, 
tbongfa of course one worthy of notice. There ia no 
good reason why the average man sbonld set so'mnoh 
store by his own impressions of sense, when the falli- 
bility of other witnesses is so readily demonstrable. 

Whatever of seeming dogmatism there is in this 
view is removed by the experimental demonstration 
famished by Messrs. Hodgson and Davey, that the 
kind and amonnt of mal-observation and faulty de- 
scription which an average observer will introduce 
into the aooount of a performance such as the medium 
g^ves, is amply sufficient to aoooont for the divergence 
between his report of the performance and what really 
oocorred. The success of a lai^ class of tricks de- 
pends upon diverting the observer's attention from the 
points of real importance, and in leading him to draw 
inferences perfeotiy valid under ordinary circumstances 
bat entirely wrong in the particular case. It mast be 
ooDStantiy remembered that the judging powers are at 
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s great disadvantage in observing suoli performsncei^ 
and that it ia a kind of jadgment in which they have 
litde practice. In the interoourse of daily life a certain 
amotmt of good faith and of confidence in the straight- 
forwardsees of the doings of others prevents us from 
exercising that dose sorotiiiy and snspioion here neces- 
sary. We know that most of oar neighbors have 
neither the intention nor the sharpness to deceive as, 
and do not live on the principle of the detective, who 
regards every one as dishonest nntil proven to be 
otherwise. This attitude of extreme suspicion is in- 
dispensable in dealing with the phenomena now under 
discusuoo. It follows, therefore, that the l^man can- 
not serve as a pilot for himself or for others in such 
troubled waters. This, however, if duly recognized, 
need not be a matter of concern. " This nnprepared- 
nesa and inobservancy of mind in the presence of a 
conjurer," says Mr. Hodgson, is not " a thing of wlaah 
any one who is not familiar with the tricks already 
need be ashamed." Even a professional may be non- 
plnssed by a medium's performance, if he have no 
experience in the special hind of sleight-of-hand re- 
quired for the trick. This is the experience of Mr. 
Harry Kellar ; he at first declared himself nnable to 
explain slate-writing as a trick, but now oan repeat 
the process in a variety of ways, and with far greater 
skill than is shown by the medinms. We may there- 
fore approach Mr. Davey's investigation with the as- 
snranoe that, in all probability, we too should have 
failed to detect what was really done, and should have 
rendered quite as erroneous account of what we saw as 
did his actual sitters; and according to onr training 
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and tempentment we shonld Lave drawn our seTeral 
DonclusionB, and all of diem variously wide of tlte 
mark. 

Mr. Bavey (who, by the way, was at one time de- 
ceived almost into converaion by spiritnalistio phe- 
nomena, and who, before he took np the matter seri- 
ously, recorded his conviction that *'tbe idea of 
trickery or jugglery in slate-writing communications is 
qnite out of the question ") was an expert amatear 
oonjorer, and repeated the elate-writing performances 
of suoh as EngUnton with at least equal skilL He 
arranged with Mr. Hodgson to give sittings to several 
ladies and gentlemen, on the condition that they send 
him detuled written accounts of what they had seen. 
He did not pose as a medium nor accept a fee, bat 
simply said that he had something to show which bis 
sitters were to explain as best they could, and with 
due consideratiot) of trickery as a possible mode of ex- 
planation. The " medium " has here a decided advan- 
t^e over Mr. Davey, because his sitters come to him 
with a mental attitude that entertains, however re- 
motely, the possibili^ of witnessing something super- 
natural ; and this difference is sufficient to create an 
adjustment of the powers of observation less fitted to 
detect trickery than if the performer refrains from 
announcing himself as the go-between of the super- 
naturaL This is well illustrated in the reports of Mr. 
Davey's sitters ; for a few friends who were told before- 
hand that they were to witness a sleight-of-hand per^ 
formanoe, or were strongly led to believe it such, made 
mnch less of a marvel of the performance than those 
who had not been thus enlightened. "Nevertheless" 
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(I am citing from Mr. Fodmore's r^som^), " the effect 
produced was such that a well-kDown pTofeBBional con- 
jurer expressed his complete inability to exphiin the 
results by trickery ; that no one of his sittera OTer de- 
tected his niodua operandi ; that most were oconpletely 
baffledf or took refnge in the supposition of a new form 
of electrici^, or 'a powerful magnetic force need in 
double manner : (1) a force of attraction, and (2) that 
of repulsion ' ; and that more than one spiritualist 
ascribed the phenomena to oooult agency, and r^arded 
— perhaps still regard — Mr. Davcy as a renegade 
medium." 

Mr, Davey's performances, as described by many of 
his sitters, like the descriptions of the peiformanoea 
of many a medium, are marreloaB enough to demand 
the hypothesis of occult agency : " Writing between a 
conjurer's own slates in a way quite inexpUcaUe to 
the coDjurer ; writing upon slates locked and carefnlly 
guarded by witnesBes ; writing upon slates held by 
the witnesses firmly against the undeivsurfaoe of the 
table ; writing apon slates held by the witnesses 
above the table ; answers to questions written seotetly 
in looked slates ; correct quotations appearing on 
guarded slateB from boobs ohosen by the witnesses at 
random, and sometimes mentally, the books not touched 
by the ' medium ' ; writing in different oolors men- 
tally chosen by the witnesses, covering the whole side 
of one of their own slates; messages in languages 
unknown to the * medium,' including a message in Qer^ 
man, for which only a mental request had been made, 
and a letter in Japanese in a double slate locked and 
sealed by the witness ; the date of a coin placed by Uie 
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witness in a scaled envelope correctly written in a 
locked slate npoa the table, the envelope remaining in- 
tact ; a word written between slates screwed together 
and also corded and sealed together, the word being 
chosen by the witness after the slates were fastened 
l^ himself, etc., eto. And yet, though * anb^raphic ' 
fragments of pencil were ' heard ' weaving mysterious 
messages between and under and over slates, and frag- 
ments of chalk were seen moving about under a 
tnmbler placed above the table in full view, none of 
the sitters witaessed that best phenomenon, Mr. Daoey 
toriting." 

It must not be supposed that the errors of mal- 
description and lapse of memory thus committed are at 
all serious in themselves ; on the contrary, they are 
mostly such as would be entirely pardonable in ordinary 
matters. Mr. Hodgson places them in four classes. 
In the first, the observer interpolates a fact which 
really did not happen, but which he was led to believe 
had occurred ; he records that he examined the slate, 
when be really did not Secondly, for similar causes, 
he substitutes one statement fra another closely like it ; 
be says he examined the slate minutely, when he really 
only did so hastily. Thirdly, he transposes the order 
in which the events happened, making the examine 
tion of the slate occur at a later period than when it 
really took place. Lastly, he omits certain details 
which he was carefully led to consider trivial, but which 
reaUy were most important. Such slight lapses as these 
are su£Bcient to make a marvel of a clever piece of 
conjuring ; add to this the increased temptations for 
mal-observation afforded by the dim light and mysteri- 
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otu SDrroundings of the medium, m well as l^ the 
sympathetio attitude of the sitters, and the wide diver- 
gence between the mimcalooa narratives of spiritualists 
and the homely deoeptions which they are intended to 
describe, is no longer a mystery. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon how slight 
may be the dne that holds the key to the explanation, 
how easy it is to overlook it, how mysterious the peiv 
formanoe becomes without it. It may be the difference 
between placing the slate in a given position and starts 
ing to do 80 when the himd of the medium naturally 
comes forward to receive it ; it may depend upon 
whether the slates were examined just before or just 
after a certain detail in tiio performance which was 
earefully not made prominent; it may depend upon 
the difBoolty of really seeing a quick and unexpected 
sleight-of-hand movement on the part of a skilled per- 
former; it may depend upon whether the qnestion 
a^ed was really of your own choosing, or was deftly 
led up to ; it may depend apon a score of other equally 
insignificant details upon whioli the assurance of the 
average person, that such mal-observation or misde- 
Boripdon did not occur, is almost worthless. These are 
some of the slighter factors in the case ; there may be 
much more serious ones which lead not merely to exag- 
geration but to elaborate falsification and distortion of 
truth, and to the emphatic assertion of the most extra- 
vagant miracles, coupled usually with the asaarance 
that there was no possibility or room for deception. 
Mr. Davey's performance was relatively a matter-of-fact 
test with critical and intelligent sitters ; henoe we 
should expect the divergence between report and reak 
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ity to be far less seriooB than when the question at 
issue is the demonstration of the snpematnral by an 
appeal to the reli^oos fervor and to the emotional sns- 
oeptibilitiflB of wonld-be believers and Bympathetio 
prop^andists. I shall return to this difference of 
attitude in disanssing the prepossession in favor of the 
belief in Spiritualism ; for the present, it is sufBcient 
to notioe that under the most favorable combination of 
cironmstanoes — that is, an able, educated, and exp^ 
rienced observer witnessing a definite performanoe in 
a oslm, critical mood, and carefully preparing a written 
account of his observations — the difference between 
actual fact and the testimony of the witness is still 
considerable, and the divergence often upon essential 
points. We are accordingly justified in making allow- 
ance for double or treble or a hundredfold more seri- 
ous divergence between fact and report, when we past 
to decidedly less favorable conditions, such as those of 
the ordinary spiritualistic test or stance; for these 
surely present conditioDS least conducive to accuracy 
of observation or of record. 

It ia seldton that so direct and forcible an applica- 
tion of experimental results to actual mental expe- 
rienoes occurring under familiar circumstances can be 
made, as is the case in regard to this noteworthy inves- 
tigation of Messrs. Hodgson and Davey. This in- 
vestigation, almost at one stroke, throws a blinding light 
upon the entire field of the phenomena ; accounting in 
' large part for the vast ^gregate of testimony in favor 
of miracles by actual witnesses, demonstrating the 
readiness witii which we may unwittingly deceive onr- 
selves by false observation and others by lapses of 
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memoiy, aa. to what we actually witDea&ed ; and ^^ain 
presenting the nature of these fallible oharacteriBtias 
of seDse-peioeption and memory, of inference and judg- 
ment, so strikingly and tangibly as to serve as a olassio 
illnstration for the psychologist. The practical import 
of these considerations has been quite generally dis- 
regarded by upholders of the spiritoaliatio hypothesis, 
and has by no nwans been fully appreciated by those 
vbo lay dum to an opinion upon the significance of 
Bpiritnalistie manifestations, and vho discuss the psy- 
obologioal questions which they inrolve. 

It is pertinent to add that after Mr. Davey's death, 
Mr. Hodgson felt free to pablish a precise account of 
what Mr. Davey actually did during the slate-writing 
stances.' The description from before the footlights 
may thus be compared with the account from behind 
the scenes ; and although verbal accounts must always 
be weak and lack the realistic touch of the mise en 
ec^ne, yet this account makes possible a kinetosoopio 
reproduction, as it were, of the original sitting; we 
may observe the point at which the several sitters com- 
mitted their faults of defective observation or report ; 
we may examine at leisure the several steps in the 
performance which the eyes overlooked in the hasty 
single glimpse afforded by the sitting itself ; we may 
attend to details which in the original sitting reached 
only the outiying and evanescent phases of conscioa»- 
nesa. But, on the whole, the psychological compre- 
hension of the "B^nce" was sufficiently manifest 
without this diaclosure of the modus operattdi; the 
disclosure has its value, however, in removing the pos- 

1 Froctedingi of the Soeittyfor Ptudaad Baeardt, voL viii 253. 
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Bibility of certain forms of oritioiBm of the reBiilt§, in 
preBenting data by wluoh tlie specific nature of mal- 
observation may be more concretely studied, and in 
convinoing the more obstinate and skeptical of how 
natnial it is to err in matters beyond the range of 
one's intimate experience. 

A corroborative illustration of the subjeotiTe con- 
tribntion to deceptions of this type — &e part that 
" always comes out of oar head," in Professor James's 
phrase — is furnished by M. Binet's series of photo- 
graphs, tahen at the rate of ten or twelve per second, 
of the hands of the performer during a sleight-of-hand 
performance; for the photographs do not show the 
essential illusion which the eyes seem to see, but which 
is really supplied by the fixed interpretative habits of 
the spectators. 

The conclosion thus experimentally arrived at by 
Messrs. Hodgson and Davey is reinforced by other 
investigators. After witnessing a stance that was 
merely a series of the rimplest and most glaringly evi- 
dent tricks, Mrs. Sidgwick was expected to have had 
all her doubts entirely removed, and was assured that 
what she had seen was better than the materializations 
at Paris. " Experiences like this make one feel how 
misleading the accounts of some completely honest wit- 
nesses may be ; for the materializations in Paris were 
those which the CoiJite de Bullet had with Firman, 
where near relatives of the Count were believed con- 
etaotiy to appear, and which are among the most won- 
derful recorded in spiritualistic literature. And, after 
all, it appears that these marvelous stances were no 
better than this miserable personation by Haxby." 
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The Sejbert CommisBion finds that *' with 9T«ry pos- 
sible desire on &e part of apiritualistn to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, coneeming 
marrelouB phenomena, it is extremely difBoolt to do so. 
Be it distinctly nnderetood that we do not for an in- 
stant impute willful perversion of the tmth. All that 
we mean is that, for two reasons, it is likely Hist the 
marvels of spiritualism will be, by believers in them, 
inoorreotly and insufBciently reported. The first rea- 
son is to be found in the mental condition of the ob- 
server ; if he be excited or deeply moved, his aoooont 
cannot bnt be affected, and essential details will sorely 
be distorted. For a second reason, note how hard it 
is to give a truthful acoount of any common, everyday 
occnrrence. The difficult is increased a hundredfold , 
when what we would tell partakes of the wonderful. 
Who can truthfully describe a juggler's trick ? Who 
would hesitate to af&nn that a watch, which never left 
the eyesight for an instant, was broken by the ju^ler 
on an anvil ; or that a handkerchief was bnmed before 
onr eyes ? We all know ^e junior does not break 
the watflh, and does not bum the handkerchief. We 
watched most closely the junior's right hand, while 
the trick was done with his left. Tiie one minnte oir- 
oamstance has been omitted that would have converted 
the trick into no-trick. It is likely to be the same in 
the acconnts of the most wonderful phenomena of 
spiritualism." 

If we denre a concrete instance of this omission of 
an important detail, we may turn once more to Dr. 
Fiimess's narrative. Certain highly intelligent ob- 
servers had described to him the marvelous aooomplishp 
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meats of a Boston medimn; and t^ » his own ao- 
count : *' There are two tables in the room of stance, 
at one of which sits the medinm, at the other, the 
visitor. The visitor at hia table imtes his question in 
pencil at the top of a long slip of paper, and, after 
folding over several times the portion of the slip on 
which his qaeetion is written, gnms it down with muci- 
lage and hands it to the medium, who thereupon places 
on the folded and gummed portion his left hand, and 
in a few minutes with his right hand writes down an- 
swers to the concealed questions ; these answers are 
marvels of pertinency, and prove beyond a cavil the 
clairvoyant or spiritual powers of the medium." Dr. 
Fumess went to the medinm, prepa.red his slip of 
paper about as described, and thus continues : " As 
soon as he took his seat, and laid the strip on his table 
before him, I rose and approached the table so as to 
keep my paper still in sight ; the row of books entirelj/ 
interested my view of it. The medium instantly 
motioned to me to return to my seat, and, I think, told 
me to do so. I obeyed, and as I did so could not re- 
press a profound sigh. Why had no <me ever told m* 
of that row of books ? " 

m 

I have thus passed in review a series of facts and 
conaideratious in pursuance of the general inquiry as to 
why the manifestations produced in evidence of spirit 
agency deceive, and as to the origin of the vast testi- 
mony in favor of spiritualistic marvels. It is not 
necessary for the purposes of the psyoholo^cal discas- 
uon to demonstrate that all such manifestations are 
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fraudulent; it ia not even neoeasarj — although with 
limitless time and energy it might he desirable — to 
examine all of the various kinds of mauifestatioue which 
the ingenuity of mediums has devised, or which have been 
presented through mediumistic agent^.' All that is 
necessary is to examine a suf&oient number of manifesta^ 
tiona of acknowledged standing and repute among spir- 
itualists, — manifestataons, be it clearly understood, 
which have actually brought hnudreds and tbooBanda 
of converts to its ranks, which have been persisteutly 
brought forward as indisputable evidence of supernatural 
agency — and to show that in reference to these, actual 
and extensive deception has t^en place. It wonld not 
be proper to declare that at this point the psychologist's 
interest ends ; for the centre of interest in such pnK 
blems may shift from one point to another. The central 
point in the present discussion, however, is not what is 
the evidence in favor of the spiritnalistio hypothec 
logically worth, — although the considerations here pre- 
sented have obvious and radical hearings upon that 
question. If that were our quest, we should pnt the 

' I denre not to seem to OTerlook tlte fftet that thei« ara manifasta- 
tiona praBBiited by Sinritiuliain of A diffenmt cluTaotaT from tlitiaa 
kbore Donaidered. TlieTe are, for ezanple, ike intpintliooal nuwagM 
MToaled tliTough the medinm vheD in a tnuHM-like condition, and triiidi 
•re anppoaed to rest for thaii proof of sapenuitaTal origin on tlie toati- 
moiij of the medinm or npon their internal content. The {Mjahologi- 
eal Btatna of tbeaa and umilar mediumiatio phenomena most be inter- 
preted in the light of oar knowledge of hypnotio and allied oonditjons, d 
antomatio writing, of modifioBticniB of oonBciona and snboonacioOB perwu- 
alitj. I do not consider that ilie eTidenoe vhioh these phenomena 
oontrihnte torards the ealabliahment of the probahilitj of the truth of 
the siuritaBliBtio hjpothesii at all aSeota the estdmate'airiTed at in tha 
main discosnon. That there are other than the [dijncal phenomMM 
of S^iitaaUim ihonld, howerw, not be oredooke^ 
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spiritnallBtB apon tlie defensive ; for the burden rests 
npou them to show the inadeqnaoy of the natural ex- 
planation of the phenomena, and to present the special 
facts that point to the correctness of the spiritualisHe 
as opposed to other explanations. We may recognize, 
in passing, to what sorry excuses they are driven in its 
defense : writing, they are driven to exphun, is best 
produced in the dark, because dark is " negative," and 
light is " positive " ; if the spirit that appears resembles 
the medium, that is an effect of the materializing pro- 
cess; if a piece of muslin is found in the medium's 
cabinet (and obviously used as drapery in the materi- 
alizatiims), it is supposed to have been brought by the 
spirits to clothe their nakedness, or that the s^urit which 
had brought the muslin "had to vanish so quickly 
that it had no time to dematerialize the muslin ; " 
if writing does not appear when the slates ore looked 
at, that is because the " magnetism " of the eye inter- 
feres with this spiritual prooess of writing ; and did 
aot Slade receive an express command from the spirits 
forbidding him, on penalty of cutting off all commnni- 
oadon, to attempt to write on sealed slates? Some 
even cl«m that fraud and genuine manifestalions go 
hand in hand, or that the former are the work of evil 
spirits counterfeiting conjuring tricks. A prominent 
spiritualist openly announces that Slade "now often 
cheats with an almost infantile audacity and naivete, 
while at the same or the next stance, with the same 
investigatorB," genuine spiritualistic phenomena occur ; 
while another disciple holds that the true spirit in 
which to approach the study is an " entire willingness 
to be deceived." Surely there is no duty resting upon 
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aoienti&o men to oonuder the claims of a aystem GuA 
resorts to sooh idle and eztravagant hypotheses, and 
dutt fosters and prospers in snch a moral atmosphere. 

We maj therefore profitably confine oar attention to 
the psychological lessons to be drawn from the record oi 
frand and deception which the exploitation of Spirit- 
ualism has produced.^ When the day ocnnes when the 
manifestations above considered shall be definitely oon- 
oeded to hare a natural explanation along the general 
lines here presented, and the spiritoalists shall have 
taken refuge in other and distinctively different mani- 
festations, then it may become advisable to prepare a 
revised account of the psychology of Spiritualisnu 

There remains an important series of considerations 
that form an essential factor in the psychological com- 
prehension of the phenomena of Spiritualism ; this is 
the effect of bias and prepossession. When by one 

1 "nieTe ii a minor pnUetu of pajrehologiwl interest in r^fud to the 
faand ^iparant in tlieaa manifeatations, that is Torthy of cooaideiBtaoii : 
nanwlj, the motiTw fen *iuih fraud. That greed for gtin and notonstj 
ooDltitnte two of the main indooementi ia obTiong enoogli ; that tlio 
latter is a far more wideipiead and Tariable mental indncemsnt tlua 
ve ordinaril; raalixe, has been ahown b; the aaae« in vhich fiand 
has been deteoted. In addition we mmt reeoginia the tiiatenoe of da- 
Mption u the ezpieanoa of a deep-seated instiitat abnotnudlj prasaot 
tn not a fev penons. It is deception tor the lore of imfioainf' npon 
bnmanity, mingled some-what irith a 1ot« of tlH oonqneuonsnesB and 
lnt«iest nhioh the deouTer'i position brings wHh it ; and this often 
axista nheie the motiTes for it cannot be aooniately determined. Casaa 
of deception on the part of ohiUren, c«i the part of Hume vho present 
anqudona of the hjateriaal tempenunsnt, and oases of so-eaUed diain- 
terasted deeeptimi, hare been oolleoted in anffioient nnmber to make the 
• nhidi are advanoed agunst profesi 



cogent in the case of nnpud and private maditnnB. I ma; refer to tba 
diactunon of the mbjeot by Me. Podmoie. StiidUt tn Pij/dueai £» 
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means or another a itrong faith in the reality of spirit- 
nalistio manifoBtationB has heen indnoed ; when the 
critical attitude ^vea place to a state of extreme emo- 
tional tension ; when, perhaps, special griefs and trials 
^ve ondue fervor to th9 desire for a material proof of 
life after death, of communion with the dear departed ; 
when the convert becomes a defendant of the faith, 
anzions to strengthen the proofs of his own conviction, 
— then we have no longer mere unintentional lapses of 
observation and memory to deal with, but actual men- 
tal blindness to obvious fraud and natural expIanationB ; 
then caution is thrown to the winds and marvels are 
reported tiiat are the result of expectant attention and 
imagination, or of real illusion and ballncunation. The 
blamelessness that may be conceded for one's mystifica- 
tion byoonjnring perfonnanoescannot be extended to tbe 
present class of ezperienoes ; here it is not unusnalnesa 
of external arrangemente that forms the main factor in 
the deception, but the abnormal condition of the ob- 
server's mind. The materialization sauces offer a 
sufficient example of this form of manifestation. To 
reooguiae a departed friend in the thinly disguised form 
of the medium is most naturally interpreted as a mark 
of weak insight or of strong prejudice. *' Again and 
again," writes Dr. Fumess, " men have led round the 
circles the materialized spirite of their wives and intro- 
duced them to each visitor in turn ; fathers have ti^en 
round their daughters, and I have seen widows sob in 
the arms of their dead husbands. Testimony such as 
this staggers me. Have I been smitten with color- 
blindness ? Before me, as far as I can detect, stands 
the very mediom herself, in shape, size, form, and fe^^ 
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tare trae to a line, and yet, one after another, honest 
men and women at m; side, within ten nuuutes of each 
other, assert that she is the absolnte counterpart of 
their nearest and dearest friend ; nay, that she is that 
friend. It is as incomprehensible to me as the asser- 
tion that the heavens are green, and the leaves of the 
trees deep blue. Can it be that the faculty of observa- 
tion and comparison is rare, and that our features are 
really vague and misty to oar best friends ? Is it that 
the medium exercises some mesmeric influence on her 
visitors, who are thus made to accept the faces which 
she wills them to see ? Or is it, after all, only the dim 
light and a fresh iUnstration of la nuit tout lea chata 
sont gris f" In the confesaions of an exposed medinm 
ve read : " The first s&moe I held, after it became 
known to the Rochester people that I was a medium, a 
gentleman from Chicago recognized his daughter Lizzie 
in me after I bad covered mj small mustache with a 
piece of flesh-colored cloth, and reduced the size of my 
face with a shawl I had purposely hung up in the back 
of the cabinet." With such powerful magicians as an 
expectant interest and a strong prepossession, the realm 
of the marvelous is easily entered; but the evidence 
thna accumulated may be said to have about the same 
Bcientiflc value as the far more interesting entertain- 
ments of the ** Thousand and One Kights." " Sergeant 
Cox," Mr. Podmore tells ns, "adduced the hallucinit- 
tory feeling of a missing limb in proof of a spiritnal 
body ; and a writer in the ' Spiritualist,' ' not yet con- 
Tinced of the spiritualistic theory,' could even pronounce 
tlie after-images produced by gazing at a straw hat to 
be ' independent of any known human agency.' From 
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all of whicli it may be gathered that the consoientiona 
spiritualist, when on marvels bent, did not display a 
frugal mind." Snch opinions certunly justify Mr. 
Fodmore's remark that there are spirituslista, " not a 
few, who would be capable of testifying, if their prepos- 
sessions happened to point that way, that they had 
seen the eow jump over the moon ; and would refer for 
corroborative evidence to the archives of the nnrsery." 
It is natural to suppose that prepossession of snoh 
intensity conld occur only amongst the less intelligent 
and less discerning portions of mankind ; but to a con- 
siderable extent, and certainly in sporadic instances, 
this is not the case. The distangnisbed naturalist who 
shares with Darwin the honor of contributing to 
modem thought the conceptions of evolution, in his 
ardent advocacy of Spiritualism, has recorded bia assent 
to the belief that professional conjurers, performing 
at the Crystal Palace in liondon, could not accomplish 
their tricks without supernatural ud. With peculiar 
obliviousness to the double-edgedness of bis remark, he 
writes : " If you think it all ju^Ung, point out where 
the difierence lies between it and mediumistic pheno- 
mena." The same prepossesraon renders him so imper- 
vious to the actual status of the evidence for Spiritualism 
as to permit him to record so preposterous a statement 
as the following : The physical phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism " have all, or nearly all, been before the world 
for twenty years; the theories and explanations of 
reviewers and critics do not touch them, or in any way 
satisfy any sane man who has repeaiedly witnessed 
them ; they have been tested and examined by skeptics 
of every grade of inoredolity, men iu every way quali- 
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fied to detect impOBtuTe or to discover natunl causes, 
—trained pbysicists, medical men, lavyers, and men of 
business, — but in every case the investigators have 
either retired baffled, or become converts." And in 
the latest utterances of the same authority the failure 
to credit the marvels of Spiritualism is put down along 
Tith the equal neglect of phrenology, as among the 
signal failures of our "wonderful century," If any 
further instances be required of the astounding effects 
of bias and prepossession in matters spiritualistic, the 
▼ast literature of the subject may be referred to as a 
gad but instmotive monument of its influence. 



The mmsideration of the effects of a prepossessioa 
in favor of a belief in spirit-^ency leads naturally to 
a consideration of the origin of the belief. ^This tend, 
enoy to believe in the return to earth of the spirits of 
the departed, is probably to be viewed as a form of 
expression of the primitive animism that dominates 
■avage philosophy, that pervades the historical develop- 
ment of religion and of science, and that crops out in 
Tarioos ways throughout all grades of civilization and 
all levels of society. Combined with it is an equally 
fnndiuneutal love for the marvelous, and a more or 
less suppressed belief in the significance of the ob- 
scure, the mysterious, the occult. These belief-tenden- 
cies, accordingly, have ajt anthropological significance 
and an historical continuity which Mr, Lang thus pre- 
sents : " These instances prove that, from the Austra^ 
lian blacks in the Bush, who hear raps when the spirits 
oome, to ancient Egypt, and thence to Greece, and 
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last, in onr own time, and in a London aubnrb, similar 
experiences real or imaginary are expluned by the 
same hypothesia. No * Burvival ' can be more odd 
and striking, none more illnstrative of the permanence, 
in human nature, of certain elements. To examine 
these psychological coriositieB may, or ntay not, be 
' useful,' but, at the lowest, the study may rank as a 
branch of mythology or folk-lore." Mr. Tylor fully 
concords with this Tiew : " The received spiritualistic 
theory," be says, " belongs to the philosophy of sav* 
ages. . . . Suppose a wild Kortb American Indian 
lookii^ on at a spirit-stance in London. As to the 
presence of disembodied spirits, manifesting themselves 
by raps, noises, voices, and other physical actions, the 
savage would be perfectiy at home in the proceedings ; 
{qx snch things are part and parcel of his recognized 
system of nature." Mr. Podmore's comment apoo the 
spiritualistic hypothesis expresses a kindred thought. 
" As the peasant referred the movement of the steam- 
engine to the only motive force with which he was 
acquainted, and supposed that there were horses inside, 
so the spiritnalists, rect^izing, as they thought, in the 
phenomena the manifestations of will and intelligence 
not apparently those of any person visibly present, 
invoked the agency of the spirits of the dead. We 
can hardly call this belief an hypothesis or an explanar 
tion ; it seems indeed at its outset to have been littie 
more than the instinctive utterance of primitive an- 
imism." 

/ The strongly rooted, anti-logical tendencies of our 
nature, thus indicated, come to the surface in various 
and unexpected ways, and give rise to views and cults 
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that have mnoli in eommoa with the nunifeatatiotu 
and belief of Spiritualism. It is this veiy oommn- 
nity that forms aao of the recognizable stigmata of 
■nob movements ; eveiywhere there is an appeal to the 
yearnJDg for the mysterioiu, for special signs and 
omens that maj reinforce the personal interpretation 
of the events of the nniverse, and rereal the tran- 
toendenoe of the limitations of natural law. These 
movements, too, seem at different epochs to £are np 
and spread into true epidemics, utterly consuming all 
inherent foundations of h^ie and oommon sense, in the 
white heat of the emotional interest with which they 
advance. It seems to matter little how trivial, how 
absnrd, how vulgar, how ignorant, or how improbable 
the manifestataons nuy be, the passion for belief in 
their mysterious origin sets all acude. Why returning 
spirits should devote their energies to playii^ tarn, 
bourines, and conjuring with slates, te Indian dances, 
and vapidf bombastic, and nngrammatical " inspira- 
tional " speeches, seems not even to be considered. It 
reqnires as little evidence and as ridiculous evidence 
to prove a spirit to a spiritualist as it did to prove 
a witch to a witch-finder. Those whose feelings are 
not appealed to by the doctrines of Spiritualism will 
assuredly never be attracted by its logic. ■' 

The pqrcbologist who observes the natural history 
of the belief in Spiritualism, — its origin, and mode of 
propagation, its blossoming and fruitage, is natnmlly 
led to consider die nature of its decline. That it 
declines rapidly in the presence of newer rivals iat 
popular favor, appealing to much the same mental 
and emotional traits, and therefore finding a similar 
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etnutitaeiio;, }uu been made evident ia tlte Ticisaitndes 
of its career. It suffeied considerably at Hie period 
when the meteoric showers of Theoaophy passed over 
our planet ; it is subject to the waning of interest that 
always accompanies familiarity, and that makes even 
die most exciting ezperienoes pale with dme. Sach 
familiarity also gives opportunity for the return of a 
calm and critical investigative attitnde, such as die 
last two decades, in particular, have brought about. 
That BQoh investigation is destined seriously to infln. 
enoe opinion, and eventually to triumph over error and 
superstition, no (me with confidence in the ultimate 
rationality of mankind will be inclined to doubt. In 
the case of Spiritualism, logic will find a wortl^ ally in 
the more discerning development of the moral sensi- 
bilities which true culture always brings with it. When 
it is realized that a system that aims to instruct men in 
regard to beliefs appealing most earnestly and deeply 
to the human heart appears in the light of exact in- 
vestigation as a tottering framework, held together by 
gross fraud, covered over with innocent self-deception, 
but also with vulgar sham ; when it is realized that 
under the shelter of such a system men and women all 
over oar land are daily and hourly preying upon the 
credulity of simple-minded folk, and obtaining a live- 
lihood by means for which the law provides punish- 
ment, — the moral indignation following upon this 
realization will impart vigor to the protest agwnst 
such practices, which a mere sense of their irration- 
ality would ful to incite. The moral and lesthetic 
aversion which many of the practices and tenets of 
Spiritualism arouses in those whose ideals are sound 
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and steadfast may prore to be a more serioas mensoe 
to the spread of the belief, a more potent source of its 
decay, than even its inherent inconsistencies and im- 
probabilities. 
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Imfobxast periods in the historj' of science are as 
likely to be characterized by changes in attitude to- 
wards the accepted body of knowledge, as by the ex- 
tension of its realm throi^h new discoveries. The 
contrast between the nodereloped and the advanced 
stages of a science is as well realized by noting the 
totally different mode in which facts are viewed, as by 
observing the vast increase in the range of recorded 
fact. The alchemist and the chemist have far more in 
common in the way of operations and material than 
in their conceptions of the purposes and the method of 
their pmsnits. The astrologer and -the astronomer are 
again most charaoteristically differentiated by their 
motives and point of view ; both observe the positions 
of planet and star, and calculate orbits and phases 
and oppositions ; but nothing is more absurdly ir- 
relevant to the astronomer's porpose than the hope of 
predicting the fortunes of men. A more modem ex- 
ample of a similar relation is that between phrenolt^ 
and the physiolo^oal doctrine of the localization of 
functions in the brain. And alchemist, astrologer, and 
phrenologist have this in common : that they aimed at 
immediately practical ends. The one hoped to create 
wealth, the other to foretell and control fate, and the 
third to insore saccess by discovering the earmarks of 
natural gifts. They distorted the facts of nature, and 
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in the narrow pnniut of a ptaetioal goal, sabstitated 
for realitiea their own fanciful theories, or the elabora- 
tions of tfaeir defective lo^o. SoifiDoe advances ntoat 
&Torably when the best enei^es are devoted to a com- 
prehension of f tuidamental principles and to the aocn- 
mulation of data nnder the guidance of the interests to 
which these principles give rise ; and when the work 
proceeds with the confidence that, more indirectly bat 
more sorely, will the richest practical benefits thoB 
accrue. The marked contrast exempUGed in the his- 
tory of chemistry and astronomy, and in a more limited 
way of brain physiology, make it proper to speak of 
Uie very different pursuits with which they were asBO- 
oiated as their antecedents and not as early stages of 
their own development. Intimate as may be the rela- 
tions between the two historically, the one represents 
but the forerunner of the other ; it indicates in what 
direction interest guided thought before that changed 
interest appeared, which made possible the germina- 
tion and growth of the true science. Only when the 
weeds had been rooted oat did the flowers begin to 
thrive. 



The history of hjrpnotism famishes another and a 
varied illusbstion of a similar relation. If we accept as 
the essential fact of modem hypnotism the demonstra- 
tion of an altered nervous and mental state, in which sug- 
gestibility is increased to a quite abnormal degree ; in 
which, accordingly, functions not ordinarily nnder tiie 
control of voluntary effort become so controllable, and 
there are induced simple and complex modifioatknu q£ 
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physiolc^cal and psyolLological aotiTitiea, — then the 
oonditioD of opimon that prevuled prior to the reoog- 
iiitioa of the trne Bignificanoe of the phenomena in 
question, the false and unfounded and mystical con- 
ceptions ooQceming them, maj properly be grouped 
together as the antecedents of hypnotism. The entire 
aspect of the problem under the one r^^me is strik- 
ingly different from its appearance under the reign of 
the successor. 

In the presentation, from the point of view of modem 
hypnotism, of the more important steps in tiie tortuous 
and laborious transition from unbridled speculation and 
fantastic practices to a rational and consistent body 
of truth, a twofold interest may be maintained; the one, 
in the fluctuation of opinion antecedent to the soientifio 
recognition of hypnotism, and the other in the dra- 
maHa persontB eonoemed in this history and their 
oontribntioDS, great and small, for good or for ill, 
to that gradual and irregular change of attitude the 
tested residue of whiob modem hypnotism embodies. 
The latter interest will form a helpful guide for selec- 
tion among the complex sequence of events with which 
we shall have to deal. Accounts of the well-established 
phenomena of hypnotism are so readily accessible, that 
it seems sufficient to emphasize these two fundamental 
points — the ultimate recognition of an altered psycho- 
physiological state, and of the dominant part which 
suggestion plays in the development of hypnotio pheno- 
mena — and to accept them as furnishing the principles 
according to which the survey of the antecedents of 
hypnotism is to be conducted. 

It will appear that much of the conflict which tiifr 
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present tale anfalda h tbe conflict between tbe rational 
investigation of intelligible facts and tbe unwarranted 
attempts at an explanation of alleged miracles, — 
a pbaM of tbe conflict between science and mysti- 
oism/'Tbfl imperfectly understood is apt to be ex. 
pltuned l^ the still more obscure ; totally im^^nary 
forma of energy too called npon to account for poorly 
observed effects ; and so the mystery deepens, super- 
stition spreads, and charlatanism finds a fertile fie^d 
for ite display .y This conflict in the present instance 
is by no means confined to the past ; tbe mystical 
and the miraculous, or at least tbe unintelligible side 
of hypnotic phenomena still finds its exponents. Ac- 
counts of observations and experiments purporting to 
demonstrate that hypnotism not only presente hypeis 
nstberia and exaggerated forms of mental activity, bnt 
transcends all normal psychological processes and re- 
veals a bidden world in which other foroes and other 
modes of mental oommunication freely appear, are 
widely drcnlated and sometimes with tbe antiionty of 
names of repute. But the more discerning, the more 
exact, and the more logical stndente of hypnotism, 
cannot accept such observations, and have often been 
able to point out the unmistakable sources of error 
which gave rise to them. Tbe shrewdness of hyp- 
notized subjects, tbe onconscioos suggestion of tbe 
operator, looseness of observation and theoretical bias, 
exercise the same influence for error to-day as they 
presented in tbe antecedents of bjrpnotism. 

In reading tbe story of former opinion, it is of advan- 
tage to keep in mind the well-establisbed facts regard. 
ing hypnotism, not alone for tbe sake of reeognimng 
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wliat is important and what unessential, what are the 
instructive and what the irrelevant facts and details, 
but also for the equal advantage of securing data for 
the interpretation of phenomena, which in the absenoe 
of piesent-day knowledge, and in the misleading 
accounts current at the time, natuiaUy gave rise to 
extravagant forms of explanation. Our knowledge 
of insanity, hysteria, and trance-oonditions, of the in- 
fluence of the mind over the body, of the nature of 
illusion and hallucination, of prepossession and su^es- 
tion, shed a strong light upon religions ecstasy, npon 
demon-possession, upon cures by shrines and relics, or 
by the king's touch, upon the contagion of psyehio 
epidemics, upon the action of magnetized tree or *' mei^ 
merized " water, upon the performances of " sensitives " 
and sonmambulista, and the sensational scenes enacted 
about the *' baquet." Our historical survey might ao- 
oordingly include an account of the states of insensi- 
bility and of the potent power of suggestion, which 
occurred in counecticm with the religious observances 
in the practices of anient civilizations, and have 
always formed, as they still form, a characteristic cult 
among primitive peoi^es. That snch states, closely 
corresponding to the hypnotic trance, are induced for 
magical purposes among savi^es is more than probable ; 
equally clear is it that interspersed through the vener- 
able record of m^o and witchcraft and ecstasy and 
exorcism and miraculous cures, are accounts of states, 
indnced usually by religious fervor, which are strongly 
suggestive of some of the characteristics of the hyp- 
notic condition. But in the interests of unity and 
brevi^ it will be best to limit attention to those 
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anoeston of hypnotum, of whose methocU and practices 
we have fairly definite infonnation. More especially 
does the career of Mesmer supply the most favorable 
startiDg-poiiit of the Bnrrey ; yet some notice should 
be taken of those who preceded him in achieving repo- 
tataon as healers of disease. 



One at the best known of these healers was Valen- 
tine Greaterick (or Greatrakes), who was bom in Ire- 
land in 1628, and who came to England (abont 1665) 
1^ invitation of Lord Conway, npon a mission thns 
qoiuntly expressed: to cure "that excellent lady of 
bis, the pains of whose head, as great and as unparal- 
leled as they are, have not made her more known and 
admired at home and abroad, than have her other 
endowments." Lady Conway seems to have been in- 
tensely devoted to mystical pursuits, and assembled at 
£agley Castle such men as Grreatrakes, £ev. Joseph 
Glanvill, F. B. S., author of SadduciBoimua Triumpha- 
tu». Dr. Henry Moore, the Cambridge Flatonist, and 
others of whom Mr. Lang speaks as " an nnofGoial but 
active society for psychical research, as that study 
existed in the seventeenth century." They told tales 
of " levitation " and witchcraft and the movements of 
bodies by unseen agencies, at all of which one or tlie 
other had been an eyewitness ; and Qreatrakes seems 
to have taken as prominent a part in these as in the 
healing proceediogs. Greatrakes was called to his 
career by a special indication of providence — "he 
heard a voyoe within him (audible to none else) en- 
couraging to the tryals ; and afterwards to correct his 
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unbelief the voice aforesaid added this signe, Utai his 
right hand should be dead, and that tht atroaHng of 
hia left arme should recover it again, the events 
wliereof were fully verified by him three nights together 
by a SQOoessive infirmity and cure of his arme." While 
he fiuled to oate Lady Conway's headaches " be wrought 
a few miracles of healing among rural invalids,". and 
seems to have been particularly successful with nervous 
complaints. "I saw bim," writes a contemporary, 
" put bis finger into the Eares of a man who was very 
thick of Hearing, and immediately be heard me when I 
asked Um very softly severall questions." 

The status of the medical science of the day is well 
reflected in the comment of Henry Stubbe, physician 
at Stratford upon Avon, from whose contemporary 
account our knowledge of Greatrakes is obttuned. For 
explanation of the cures, he suggests " that God had 
bestowed upon Mr. Greatarick a peculiar Tempera- 
ment, or composed bis Body of some particular Fer- 
ments, the Sffiwoia wbereof, being introduced sometimes 
by a light, sometimes by a violent Friction, should 
restore the Temperament of the Debilitated parts, re- 
invigorate the Blood, and dissipate all heterogeneous 
Ferments out of the Bodies of the Diseased, by tbe 
Eyes, Nose, Moutb, Hand and Feet." However omde 
may seem this cure by tbe " I^^cipitation of the Morbif • 
ique Ferment," the theoretical position of Meamer is 
not less hypothetical, dogmatic, and gratuitous. Indeed, 
to Greatrakes's and bis biographer's credit, it should 
be noted that they recognized the distinction between 
functional and oi^anio complaints ; that Mr. Greatarick 
"meddles" only with auob diseases as "have their 
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Essence either in the masse of Blood and Spirit (or 
nerrooB liquors) or in the particolar Temperament of 
the parts of the Body," that he cures no disease 
"wherein there isadeoayof Nature." "This is a con- 
fessed truth by him, he refusing still to touch the Eyes 
of such aa their sight has quite perished." None the 
less his cures were regarded as miraoulons, and Dr. 
Stubbe tells us that " as there is but one Mr. Great- 
aiioks, so there is but one Sunne " ; aud to dispel in- 
oteduli^ in r^ard -is these wonders, he adds ; " Wa 
are all Indians and Salvages in what we have not ao- 
cnstomed our senses : What was coujuring in the last 
age is Mathematiques in this. And if we do but con- 
sider the sole effects of Gun-powder, as it is severally 
to be used, and revolve with ourselves what we would 
have thought if we had been told those I^x>di^es, and 
not seen them ; will we think it strange if men think 
the actions of extraordinary Ferments impassible?" 
But to leave the " Ferments " for the recorded account 
of what was done, we can only no^ that Ch«atrake8'8 
methods consisted mainly of strokingB and passes and 
in driving the ptuns from one point to another until 
they went out at the fingers or toes, ^bere is nothing 
recorded that definitely sn^ests the production of the 
hypnotio state ; but direct 8ug^;e8tion, reinforced by 
manipulations, obviously had much to do with tiie 
cures. They deariy approximate more closely to the 
faith-eure methods of to-day than to the phenomena of 
hypnotism. 

The latter half of the eighteenth century seems to 
have offered social, intellectual, and political conditions 
peculiarly favorable to the success of fantastic schemers, 
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of propagandiats of strange philosophies, aod adver- 
tisers of supernatural procedures for short-circniting 
the road to health, wealth, knowledge, and inunortali^. 
In this period there appeared Swedenborg'a inspired 
zevelationB and philosophic cult ; Cagliostro's eztrava- 
gant elaims of personal power and bold-faoed impos- 
tnrea ; Sohrepfer, who combined with Masonic mysteriea 
a striking anticipation of the materializing stances of 
modem spiritualism ; Gassner, the priest, exorcist, and 
healer ; and finally Mesmer, the founder of animal 
magnetdsm, and through it the parent of an endless 
progeny of unproved and nnprovable systems, and of 
equally irrational practices. 

It is worth while to consider for a moment the oareer 
of Giassner, if for no other reason than Uiat Mesmer 
witnessed Gassner's procedures, and that their methods 
hare some points in common, — in particular the calling 
out of acute symptoms, or " a crisis," as a means of 
onie. Johann Joseph Gassner, a Suabian priest, ap- 
peared as a carer of disease about 1778 ; he regarded 
most maladies as of Satanic origin, and attempted 
onres by driving out the demon of disease by appeal to 
divine agency. After inquiry regardii^ the nature of 
the complaint and its symptoms, he would u^ the 
patient to have faith, and perhaps would ofFer a prayer 
for his recovery ; be wonld then call out the various 
symptoms of pain, stiffness, weakness, and the lihe, and 
at the word "Cesaet" these symptoms would disappear. 
"Cesset ista DebUitas" — the patient becomes as 
strong and as active as though be had never been sick. 
"Modo adait Febria tantrum in Mantt et Brachio 
dextro" — the right hand becomes cold and numb, and 
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trembles, the poise in this arm is rapid, feverish, and 
strong, but slow and normal in the left. *' Ceaset in 
ista Manu et adeat ainistram," — the left arm now b^ 
comes as the right had been, and the pulse of the right 
is now WHmal ; and so the treatment prooeedB, accom- 
panied by the invocation, " Prtedpio hoe in nomine 
Jiesu." This process of alternation of pain and its 
remission is continaed, until at length the patient is 
dismissed as cured. The status of Gassner's cures, 
except for their more pronounced reli^ous character, 
is much the same as those of Qreatrakes ; both exhilut 
the effects of suggestion, but neither recognized the ' 
process of su^estiou, nor gives evidence of having 
produced an abnormal condition. This, however, is hj 
no means excluded; and Greatrakes*B account of the 
insensibility c^ his own arm, as well as the similar 
state indaoed in his patients by Gassner, indicate a 
high degree of suggestibility. 



Friedrich Anton Mesmer was bom in Iznang, on the 
Ijake of Constance, May 23, 1734; destined by hn 
parents for the church, he turned from the study of 
theology to that of law, and again changed to medicine. 
He graduated as a physician from the University of 
Vienna in 1776, and in his doctor's thesis upon "The 
Influence of the Planets on the Human Body," be 
attempted to revive the underiying doctrines of astro- 
logy from a medical point of view. He defined the 
''quality of animal bodies, rendering them suscept 
ible to the influence of heaven and earth," as " ani- - 
mal magnetism ; " and regarded the action involved as 
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onalogons to that of the moon upon the ebb ood flov ol 
the tide. The fluctuations and periodicities of disease 
he sought to produce artificially, and therefore called 
his theory the " imitative theory," the object being to 
imitate the ups and downs of nature. He records his 
first practical teat on the 28th of July, 1774, when he 
placed m^nets upon the chest and feet of bis patient, 
a young lady, who was suffering from a varie^ of 
morbid symptoms. Shortly thereafter " she felt inter- 
nally a punful streaming of a very fine substance going 
now here and now there, but finally settling in the 
lower part of her body, and freeing her from all further 
attacks for six hours." Somewhat later, when the same 
patient chanced to be suffering from one of her attacks, 
and was lying unconscious, she responded by violent 
movements to the slightest touch of Mesmer, but re- 
mained entirely unresponsive to the manipulations of 
a bystander. One of six cupe was then chosen by 
Mesmer's visitor to be impressed with magnetic pro- 
perties. Contact with this cup, which Mesmer had 
touched, produced in the patient movementB of her 
hands and expressions of pain. Mesmer's influence 
made itself felt at a distance of eight steps, and even 
when a third person stood between the two. These 
simple observations were the humble beginnings o£ the 
practices of animal m^netism. 

The details of Mesmer's early doings are of special 
value, for in them we may expect to discover the tme 
nature of the man and his system ; our knowledge of 
them is derived mainly from the account, written some 
tfair^-five years after the events, by a not too discern- 
ing eyewitness. They give a sufficiently definite picture 
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of hifl manner and methods. Magnets and electrio 
machiuM, passes and strokinga, fantastic dress and 
eqoally fantastic manipolatioDS, be ntilized even before 
be became well known. The method was always the 
same ; calling ont pains and paroxysms and crises, and 
in tnm allaying the symptoms thus aroused nntil the 
patient was pronounced cured. From the first, too, he 
was anzioQS to secure the recognition of anthoritatiTe 
bodies of soiestifio men. Early in 1775, Mesmer pro. 
posed his theory for acceptance to several learned 
societies, but reoeired no encoor^ement. His use of 
magnets (which be probably derived from the astrono- 
mer. Hell) had aroused the opposition of his fellow- 
practitioners, and his professed cure of a prot^g^ of 
Maria Theresa involved him in a somewhat unseemly 
dispute, ultimately necessitating his departure from 
Vienna. In February, 1778, he came to Paris, where 
be entered npon a remarkable but brief career, termi- 
natiag somewhat abruptly in 1784. 

Mesmer has left us a narrative of his doings during 
the first three of these years — a record devoted almost 
exolnuvely to a wearisome account of bis controversies 
with the various learned sotneties of Paris. He ap- 
pealed to the French Academy of Sciences and to the 
Boyal Medical Soeie^, announcing a moat wonderful 
pbysical discovery, to describe which suitable words 
were as yet lacking. Mesmer wished these societies to 
sanction his discovery, not to act as judges of its truth, 
of which he says there can be no reasonable doabt. 
He offered them a series of dogmatic propositions, set- 
ting forth the nature of animal magnetism, and appar- 
eutiy desired the cures to be considered a subordinate 
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part of the issae. He was, however, continnoaBly en- 
gaged in ouriDg disease. His most valuable convert 
vas M. DesloD, a member of the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, a man of considerable influence, who at onoe 
eaponsed Mesmer's oanse with unlimited enthusiasm. 
He invited a dozen of his colleagues to meet Mesmer 
at dinner, and had read to them an exposition of the 
system of animal magnetism. The company seem not 
to have been very deeply impressed ; for it was with 
diffionlty that Deslon indnoed three of them to asso- 
ciate themselves with him in an investigation ; and they 
soon deserted him, when their requests for simple, nn- 
ambiguous tests and their explanation of the observed 
effect as due to an overstimnlated imt^^ination, were 
alike disregarded. The point at issue in these tests 
seems to have been whether Mesmer in his own person 
possessed an inflnenee or magnetic radiation, which 
brought him into rapport with his magnetically sensi- 
tive subjects ; bat Mesmer apparently regarded any 
test that reflected tiie skeptical attitude of the investi- 
gators as unbecomingly suspicions. Deslon, however, 
remained a staonch believer in the new system, and 
defended its oanse before the Faculty of Medicine, 
dwelling upon the honor of having it presented to 
them, and the eternal glory they would merit by accept- 
ing " the most important discovery at which the human 
mind had ever marveled." But the Faculty voted to 
reject the propositions, and Deslon lost his seat in thetr 
body. 

This adverse action, together with Mesmer's threat 
to leave France, seems to have swelled the enthusiasm 
in his behalf to enormous proportions. He tells ns 
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that lie received a letter from the qaeen ar^g him 
not to shirk his duty to mankind by leaving France at 
this juncture, that he was visited by a high official in 
behalf of the king offering him an annuity of 20,000 
livrea, with an additional 10,000 livres for the rental 
of an establishment for operating his cnres. Mesmer 
insisted upon the formal and irrevocable admission of 
the existence and utility of big dlBOOvery as prelim- 
inary to all negotiatiooB, and demanded, in addition to 
the annuity, the gift of an estate ; but this was a step 
forther than royal protection would venture. 

Our information regarding the latter portion of 
Mesmer's Parisian career is meagre. In 1781 Deslon 
published his work on " Animal Magnetism," in which 
be repeats with undiminished enthusiasm his praises of 
Mesmer, describes the marvelous cores he has wit- 
nessed and prophesies the eventual triumph of the 
system. Shortly thereafter Mesmer went to the Spa ; 
Deslon remained in Paris and began to treat patiente 
by animal magnetism and with great success. He 
formed a special private class of educated men and 
women, from each of whom he received ten loois d'or 
per month. Upon hearing of this, Mesmer harried 
hack to Paris and found his former adherents divided 
into Mesmerists and Desloniste. He then (October, 
1782) denounced Deslon as one who had betrayed his 
secrets and was misrepresenting the system; Through 
the efforts of friends, an inner circle — the first of the 
"Loges d'Harmonie" — was formed, consisting of one 
hundred members, each of whom ptud one hmtdred 
loois d'or for the privilege of hearing Mesmer's ezpou- 
tion of his whole secret. Dissensions and discussions 
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oon^ned to arise ; one of hie hearers swd " that those 
who know the secret are in greater doubt than those 
who are ignorant of it ; " and M. Berthellot, the chem- 
ist, who in paying his fee reserved the right of oriti- 
oism, was so irritated at the pedantic and ridiculous 
treatment to which he was subjected, that he upset the 
" baquet " and left the room in a violent rage. Matters 
went on in diis way, with frequent propositions of a 
scientific examination, and as frequent refusals on the 
part of Mesmer to have further dealings with scientific 
societies, until, in 1784, the famous oommission was 
Ifipointed by the throne. 

This oommission was oomposed of four members of 
the Faculty of Medicine, MM. Bone (who at his death 
was succeeded by M. Majault), Sallin, Daroet, GuiUo- 
tin, to whom were added five members of the Academy 
of Sciences, MM. Franklin, Leroy, Bailly, Lavoisier, 
and de Bory. Their report describes in scrupnlous 
and careful detail everything that they witoessed at the 
house of Deslon, who carefully aod ciroumBtantially 
assured them that Mesmer's procedures and his own 
were quite the same ; and who allowed them the great- 
est freedcHn in examinations and tests. They tried 
the treatment themselves, bnt felt do effects. They 
emphasized the fact that public performances in which 
excitement and contagion have full play «n more suc- 
cessful than private ones, and that the subjects most 
easily influenced are to be found among the ignorant 
rather than among the educated classes. They blind- 
folded one of their subjects, and pretended to pet^ 
form the usual passes, while they really did nothing ; 
yet the expected results ensued. It was believed that 
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wnen the Bnbjeot oame in contact with & tree that had 
been magnetized, the symptoms of an approaching 
orisia would be manifested; accordingly they had a tree 
in Franklin's garden mi^etized, but their subject 
went to four other trees and at each exhibited the 
usoal phenomena. From such experiments, ingen- 
iously devised and varied, the oommisBioners oonolnded 
that the efEects witnessed were due to an overstimn- 
lated imagination, to an anticipation of the result, to 
excitement and contagion. " Let us represent to our- 
selves," they say, "the situation of a person of the 
lower class, and in consequence ignorant, attacked 
with a distemper and desirous of a cure, introduced 
with some d^ree of ceremony to a huge company 
partly composed of physicians, where an operation is 
performed upon him, totally new, and from whieb he 
persuades himself beforehand that he is about to ex- 
perience prodi^ons effects. Let us add to this that 
he is pfud for his compliance, that be thinks he shall 
eontribnte more to our satisfaction by professing to 
experience sensations of some kind, and we shall have 
definite causes to which to attribute these effects." 

There was presented at the same time s secret re- 
port by the same commission, dwelling upon the dangers 
to morality inherent in these practices. A commission 
appointed by the Royal Medical Society reported to 
the same effect. They found in all their experiments 
that an expectation of the result was necessary to ita 
accomplishment, and they directed attention anew to 
the entire lack of proof of any of Mesmer's proposi- 
tions regarding the magnetic fluid. To this second 
report there was one dissenting voice, that of Jnsaien, 
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the botanist, who, while Tejeoting all belief in animal 
magnetism, yet curiously regarded beat, as developed 
by friction, as an essential factor of the phenomena. 
Forthermore, M. Thonret reported, by request of the 
same society, upon the literature and biatoty of the 
doctrine, and traced the notione which Mesmer ad- 
vanced to older writers ; and showed the Blmilarity of 
bis practices to those of former astrologers and mystics. 
In opposition to these reports, of wbicb more than 
twenty thousand copies were issued, Mesmer dflnonneed 
the government, the scientific sooieries, the medical 
profession, and all who had opposed him. His attitude 
may be inferred from the closing words of a letter to 
Franklin. " I am like you, Sir, one of those whom one 
cannot oppress without danger, one of those men, who, 
because tbey have done great things, dispose of insult 
as other men dispose of authority. If any one like 
you, Sir, cares to try it, I have the world as my jndge, 
and if the world can forget the good I have done, and 
prevent the good I wish to do, I have posterity as my 



These adverse reports were most influential in ter- 
minating Mesmer's career in Paris ; but in this they 
were assisted by other events. Several deaths at the 
" baquet " alarmed his adherents, and were promptly 
turned to acoount by bis opponents. The death of 
M. Court de Gobelin, an author and prominent man 
of the day, was the occasion of the characteristic 
comments of the period ; and especially so as be had 
recently and pnblicly announced bis indebtedness for 
renewed health to Mesmer. One of the journals noted 
his death thus : " M. Court de Gobelin vient de nionrir. 
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gu^ri par le MagnetiBme aninwle ; " another BU^ested 
for his epitaph : — 

"<9 git 08 pmTM GAmIih, 
Qui nvait giea, Ubien, latin t 
Admlm toiu toa htoS*Me, 
n fnt nuatji de magnatiBiDS." 

A oomedy entitled " Docteura Modemea " brought tho 
" baqnet " upon the stage, ridiculed Mesmer and his 
prooedores, and hinted with no great delicacy at the 
ahusea to which the popularity of his treatment might 
giYQ rise. In Elugland the Bjstem was thus satirized : 

THE WONDEBFUL MAGNETICAL SLTSJB. 
Take of the chymical ml of Fear, Dread, 

and Terror, each 4 ounces ) 

of the rectified Spirits of IJnaginatioii 2 ponnds [ 

Pat all tiiese ingredienta into the bottle of fancy, digest 
for several days, and take forty drops at about nine in the 
morning, or a few minates before yon receive a portion of 
the Monetae Efilnvia. They will make the effluvia hare a 
ffurpriusg effect, etc., et«. 

In 1785 there appeared a mock funeral oration upon 
Mesmer, travestying with endlesB extravagance hia 
pretensions and methods. Caricature was a favoritd 
mode of attack ; and the examples that have escaped 
destruction vividly preserve the spirit and the local 
oolor of the times. Tet both learned and onleanied 
opinion was divided, and the press was the medium of 
eulogy as well as of denunciation. Of still greater im< 
portance were the discoveries of the Marquis de Puy- 
B^gur, one of Mesmer's disciples, which diverted the 
interest in aoinial magnetism into a new channel ; and, 
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finally, the turmoil of the French Revolution drove 
Mesmerism into obscurity, and Mesmer to s letreat 
in the town of Frauenfeld, near the lake of Constance. 
Our last picture of Mesmer shows him living in simple 
seclusion, complaining of the world's treatment of him, 
performing oures among those about him, and cherish- 
ing to the end his belief in animal magnetism. He 
died March 5, 1816, at Meersburg, where he lies buried. 

IT 
The system of animal magnetism Mesmer summed 
tip in a series of twenty-seven propositions presented 
entirely without proof, asserting the exist^ce of an 
" universally diffused subtle fluid, appearing in all por- 
tions of the celestial system, and affecting the animal 
economy by insinuating itself into the nervra ; it has 
properties analogous to that of the magnet, may be 
reflected like light, propagated like sound, and may 
be increased, opposed, accumulated, transmitted to 
another object, and transported ; furthermore this prin- 
ciple, which is, in a way, a sixth sense artificially ac- 
quired, will cure nervous disease directly, and others 
indirectly by provoking salutary crises, thus brining 
the art of healing to perfection." Mesmer's methods 
varied at different stages of bis career. The use of 
mt^ets as the mtda or exclusive factor in his cures, 
he seems to have abandoned before going to Paris ; at 
first be made the passes with bis hands, or with an 
iron rod, directing his fingers toward his patient, and 
emphasizing these movements by strokings and rub- 
bings. The object of these manipulations was to con- 
centrate and send out the magnetism with whidi bia 
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body was Batnrated. This magnetoBm he could trano* 
fer to others or to inanimate objects. " I have nu^* 
netized paper, bread, wool, silk, leather, stone, glass, 
water, different metals, wood, men, dogs, — in one 
word, all that I hare touched, so that these aabstances 
prodaoed the same effects on the patients as the mt^- 
nete.'* When his increasing success no longer allowed 
him to attend personally to all his patients, he em- 
ployed a valet toucher, or imparted the curative pro- 
perties to water, to a tree, etc. At the height of his 
career he devised the '* baquet," which he describes as 
a " small open vessel on a three-legged support, from 
which emerged some bent iron rods, the points of 
which could be easily applied to the outer parts of the 
body, such as the head, breast, stomach, etc." The 
baquet and other paraphernalia served to concentrate 
and impart the Suid that issued abundantly from Mes- 
mer's person. An eyewitness thos describes the re- 
sults of the treatment : " Some patients experienced 
pains and fever ; others fell into unusual and severe 
convulsioDS, frequently lasting for three hours ; others 
became faint and dazed, and but few remained unaf- 
fected. There were manifested the most violent invd- 
nntary distortions of the limbs; partial suffocation, 
heaving of the abdomen, wild glances, were observed ; 
one patient utters piercing cries, another has fits of 
laughter, while a third bursts into tears. Nothing can 
break this spell save the command of tbe magnetizer, 
and whether the patients be in the wildest frenzy or 
in the deepest stupor, a word, look, or nod of the mas- 
ter is suf&cient to bring them to consciousness. This 
violent condition was technically termed a crisis, and 
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deprived the patients of all consoionsneBB so that none 
oould at all remember what had been felt, heard, or 
done while in this condition; and yet tiiey were so 
sensitive that one could not oome in contact with them, 
not even touch the chur on which they sat, withont 
causing fright and convulsions which only the master 
could pacify." As the cures progressed, the patients 
lost their sensitiveness to the magnetic fluid. The 
scenes about the baquet have come to be the most usual 
association with the name of Mesmer. The dimly lit 
zoom, the odor of incense, the mellow tones of the 
organ, the hushed silence and anxious expectancy; 
the entrance of Mesmer, wand in band, dad in strik- 
ing robes, to initiate the crises that then spread by the 
contagion of nervous disorder ; all these reflect the in- 
tellectual and social conditions of the time, and are most 
naturally interpreted as the adaptation of a shrewd 
adventurer to lus environment. 

In the light of this account it becomes dear that 
while an altered oonditi<m of the nervous system and a 
state of increased su^^tibUity were oonstantiy mani- 
fested in Mesmer's salle des crises^ yet Mesmer did 
ndt at all appreciate the nature of the process by which 
the effects were produced, nor the condition which 
he brought about in his patients. In brief. Mes- 
merism in the hands of Mesmer was clearly only an 
antecedent of hypnotism. Yet certain of the more 
detailed descriptions of the scenes about the baquet 
unmistakably indicate that some of Mesmer's subjects 
went into a true hypnotic condition ; that as many 
or more were the victims of more or less complex 
byiterical attacks is equally clear. But to this aqtect 
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of the phenomena, Mesmer was eatiidy inattentive. 
His attention vas devoted to the elaboration of the 
physical agencies which in his view were the cause of 
the phenomena, and to the prodnction of the rather 
violent symptomB of the crisis which he always regarded 
as an essential part of the onrative procedare. He 
elaborated the baquet, filled it with bottiea and glass 
and iron filings and water arranged in fancif ol ways, 
and in some mystical sense sn^estive of magnetic in- 
fluences. Mesmerism thns consisted of the induction 
of crises hy animal m^netism, as concentrated in 
Mesmer's person and assisted by the baquet, by 
passes and physical manipulations. Farther than this 
Mesmer never went in his oomprehension of the [die- 
nomena that we now know as hypnotism. Indeed, 
when he was confronted with Fnys^gur's subjects in 
the somnambulic state, he regarded the prodnotkm 
of this tme hypnotic condition as fooliBh, and oonud- 
ered it to be only a subordinate phase of the mag- 
netic crisis. Towards the close of his life, and when 
the turmoil and the glory of his Parisian career were 
memories of the past, when he had had abundant 
opportunity for reflection and for the obserration of 
the altered condition which the status of Mesmerism 
had assnmed, Mesmer still maintained unaltered the 
dogmas of animal magnetism. 

In criticism of the attitude of the commission, it may 
certainly be held that they underestimated the signifi- 
cance of what they saw and used the term " inu^ina- 
tion " in a sense both v^;ae and uncritical ; and yet 
the tenor of their conclusions was as wholesome as it 
vas jnstifiable. They were primarily concerned with 
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tiie eoTTectness of the proposed explanation of the phe- 
nomena, and with the valoe of the curative procedures ; 
and tm these points their verdict is logically reached 
and forcibly stated. The psychic element in the guid- 
ance of conduct aa in the treatment of diseases they 
were prepared to acknowledge, but not as an indorse- 
ment of animal magnetism. " In searching for an 
imaginary cause for animal magnetism, the actnal 
power which man exercises over his fellow-beings with- 
out the immediate and evident intervention of a physi- 
cal agent, is recognized." Their tests evidence thrar 
appreciation of the efficacy of suggestion, a power 
which they admit "can be elaborated to an art." 
While it may properly be urged that the report con- 
tribated to the postponement of the science study of 
this dasB of phenomena, its admirable Ic^eal qualities 
entitle its authors to the gratitnde and honorable re- 
membrance of mankind. Indeed, in deference to the 
excited state of public opinion of the time, they sub- 
jected themselves and others to most painstaking tests, 
assuming the burden of disproof, and treating Megmer'a 
arbitrary attitude with more than scientific fairness. 
Their verdict not only destroyed Mesmer's pretensions, 
but held out a rational, though in our present lights an 
inadequate, interpretation of the phenomena, then bo 
sensationaUy presented to an excited asii distraction- 
loving publio. 



Before the commissioners had completed their exam- 
ination, the aspect of animal magnetism was, in the 
hands of a French noblenum, nndei^oing an entire 
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change. The MarqaiB A. M. J. Ghastenet de Pays^- 
gnr, bom in 1752, came of a distingnished family, and 
himaelf took an important part in the Bevolution ; 
his death wb» the remit of a romantic bnt impmdent 
act of devotion to the royalist cause, on the occasion of 
tiie coronation of Charles X. in 1825. He was one 
of Mesmer'a seleot pupils, and himself a good subject at 
the baqaet ; and likewise remained a firm supporter of 
the doctrines of animal magnetism. He bad constructed 
a baqnet at hia estate at Busuincy, and was applying the 
"Mesmeric" fonctices among his dependents. It hap- 
pened on the fourth of May, 1T84, that he had magne- 
tized his subject, Victor, in the usual way, when (to 
continue with his own words) " what was my surprise 
to see at the end of a quarter of an hour this man 
sleeping peaceably in my arms without convidsion or 
pain. ... He spohe and seemed occupied with hia 
own thoughts. ... X perceived that these were affect- 
ing him' unpleasantly, and I stopped them and sug* 
gested pleaaanter ones, whidi indeed was not difficult. 
Soon I saw that he was happy, ima^ning that be had 
drawn a prize or was daninng at a fSte, etc ; these 
ideas I fostered, and thus forced Um to move about on 
his ohiur as if dancing to a melody, which I made bim 
repeat aload, by bamming it myself." Upon awaken- 
ing, Victor remembered nothing of what had happened. 
In this observation there are clearly recognizable an 
altered mental condition, a sleep-like nnconscious state, 
loss of memory upon awakening, and snggestibility of 
sensations, ideas, and movements, — all important 
characteristics of a true hypnosis. Indeed, this may 
be considered as the first dearly recorded and unoom' 
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plioated prodnotion of the condition vhioh made poM^ 
ble the study of hypnotism. 

The pheDomena thus presented might readily have 
been the starting-point of a scientifio inTeatigation of 
this peculiar state, had not a subsequent observation 
unfortunately directed the experiments into a different 
channel. When Victor . was again thrown into this 
"magnetic crisis" or sleep, — as Puys^gur at first 
termed it, — he began to speak, describing his ulments, 
directing what should be done to effect his core, and 
giving similar prescriptiona, when questioned in regard 
to the treatment of others. This strange condition, 
which by its aaslogy to sleep-walking came to be termed 
** artificial- somnambulism," was destined to mark a 
turning-point in the history of the topic. It was evi- 
dent, almost from the outset, that the baquet and 
the other paraphernalia, the crises, pain, and con- 
tortions were rendered quite unnecessary. The patients 
liad become their own pbysiotans, prescribing such sim- 
ple remedies as were familiar to them by use or hearsay, 
and predicting the time of appearance and the nature of 
the i^mptoms, such as they had witnessed about the 
baqaet or in everyday life. Within two monUis of 
the first observataon, 62 cores had been effected under 
Pnys^gur's direction, 800 patients were in attendance, 
and 10 somnambulists had been discovered ; before the 
close of the year (1784) Puys^gur published a volume 
detailing his cures, his correspondence, and his theory 
of animal magnetism. 

From the point of view of modem hypnotism, PuysS' 
gur's position is a most important one, more important, 
indeed, than that of Mesmer. His literary productions 
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and hii peraoiul actanly in the formation ot tha 
lioges d'Harmonie (^orgiuiiBations devoted to the 
study of aniaial nu^etism) were the moat inflaential 
factcnrs in keeping alive the study of these phenomena 
after Mesmet'e downfall, and in their revival after Um 
long intermption of the Revolution. Fuys^ur's viewa 
were ai first identical with those of Mesmer ; be be- 
lieved in the magnetic fluid and the baqnet and the 
crises ; but his praotioes gradnally dispensed with all 
diese manipulations and regarded the action of the will 
Qpon the somnambules as the essential and sufficient 
method of efieeting a core. His oonoeptionB were ex- 
tremely fanciful, and the point of view of his later 
writings is considerably at vuianoe wi^i that of his 
earlier compositions. " Some day," he predicts, " after 
five or sif thousand yean of existence apon eartht 
nutnlnnd will admit that there is a flaid, or rather a 
oonserving agent of their existence and their health, 
which they can utilize . . . and direct for the benefit 
of dieir fellow-men by the simple action ot their wills." 
This universal magnetism is regarded as acting directly 
through the human will ; " croyez et veuillez " is his 
motto. The tree likewise aots npcui the patients con. 
nected with it, through the magnetic action imparted 
to it by the will of the magnetizer. Fuys^gur regarded 
what he termed the instinctive electro-magnetism of 
man as analogous to the force by which the chick im- 
parts movement and life to the germ upcm which she 
broods. It was, however, his practical influence, and 
not that of his decidedly fantastic viewB, which guided 
the progress of the antecedents of hypnotism. The 
ooDtributiom of bis aaopeasors, as of his predecesstm^ 
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cannot d^me him of the credit of disoovery of the 
hypnotic condition and of die first otear appieciatioD of 
its importance. But the progress which Pnys^gnr's 
disooveiy had bronght about was almost at once lost 
by the extravagant claims which were soon made for 
the somoambules in their prediction and direction of 
the course of disease. They came to be regarded as 
possessed of supernormal powers by which they could 
perceive the anatomical conditions of their patients ; 
they predicted the future, or rather they were impressed 
in advance with a sensation of what was to happen — 
"presentiment " or •* optique preliminaire " ; they 
traveled in spirit to distant times and places ; they 
were en rapport with die magnetizer, hearing and 
obeying him alone, and interpreting his unexpressed 
thoughts and wishes ; their rooedies were declared 
infallible, and Fuys^gur himself, after thirty years of 
experience, records that he had met with no case of a 
wrong prediction. The valuable discovery of an artifl- 
oially indoced condition, recognizable by definite physi- 
ological and psychological changes, was at once engulfed 
in a senseless search for the wonderful and the pursuit 
of fantastic theories. 

Next in importance to the disooveries of Fays^gnr 
were those of Dr. P^tettn, of Lyons. His general posi- 
tion is much the same as that of Puys^gur ; for *' animal 
magnetism," he substituted an " animal electricity," 
(such was the title of his poBthnmons volnme, 1808) ; 
and he claimed to have found that the intervention of 
poor electric conductors opposed the appearance of cer- 
tain of the phenomena of the somnambulio state. In a 
work publi^ed in 1T87, he described a new oonditacoi 
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charaoterized by a fixod np^by of the limbs, to which 
he gave tbe name (atiil aj^Iied to it) of " catalepsy," 
and which continues to be one of the characteristio 
modifications artificially prodaced l^ hypnotizatioTi. 
Dr. PStetin describes how bis subject, when magnet- 
ized, became insensible to external atimoli, how her 
pulse slackened, her muscles became fixed, and how she 
would maintain any position in which she was placed 
with atatue-like rigidity. Dr. P^tetin was also the first 
to record the automatic repetition by tbe subject of the 
moTements of the operator ; the recollection when re- 
mi^etized of what had happened in a previona som- 
nambulic condildon, but had been forgotten in the 
normal interval ; and he also recorded tbe prodaotion 
of what is now known as a negative hallucination. 
When he had snggested to his subject that whoever 
would, touch a certain oandlestiok would disappear 
from her sight, tibe subject no longer saw the individual 
thus spirited away. But aa in the case of Pnys^gor, 
so also in that of P^tetin, he became known not for 
his most careful and significant observattons, but for 
those which administered to the love of the marvelous, 
and which were in essence totally erroneous. P^tetin's 
oontribution to the ^gregate of error in which tbis 
study was to be meiged was the memorable " trans- 
position of the senses." The same subject who brought 
to bis notice the cataleptic condition led him into this 
extravagance. This subject while magnetized began to 
sing vociferously ; while engaged in changing her posi- 
tion during her catalepsy, his chair slipped, and he fell 
toward her, exoluming, " Oh, how unfortunate that I 
cannot stop this singing." " Oh, doctor," she replied. 
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** do not worry, I won't sing an; more ; " and she 
stopped at once. Freseotly the singrng was resnmed, 
and no words of the doctor conld stop it, until he spoke to 
her in the attitude previously assumed by the accidental 
fall, with his head near her stomach. In this position 
she heard him and obeyed, hut gave no heed to his 
commands when he shouted them into her ear. And 
thus was originated the transposition of the senses ; for 
P^tetin at once coneluded, in accordance with the 
lemarhable sensibilitieB attributed to somnambules, 
that his subject heard through her stomat^. By further 
experiments he became convinced that tastes and odors 
could be similarly perceived, and that his subject could 
read what was written on a card applied to her stomach. 
He also credited the various other exalted and marvel* 
ons mental faculties of his subjects, and added to the 
prevailing mystery and supernatural tendency of the 
period. His historical influence was hut slight; he 
was regarded as a mesmerist, and was chiefly remem- 
bered by his introduction of the transpoeiUtm of tlra 
senses into the traditional system of artificial somnam- 
bnlbm. It is interesting to note that the detection of 
error in another's work does not protect ^^nst a simi- 
lar error in one's own ; Puys^^, while accepting with 
implicit faith the extrav^ances of his own subjects, 
was able to recognize that nnconacious suggestion lay 
at the basis of P^tetin's observations. If at flrst, he 
remarks, P^tetin had happened to suppose that his cata- 
leptios could speak only during the wane of the moon 
in May, they would have been dumb for eleven and a 
half months. 
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VI 

The early decades of the present ceatnry witnessed 
a zeTiTal of interest in animal m^netism. Those 
whom the BeTolation had tamed away from their 
favorite studies returned to them ; new societies were 
organized ; jonmals in the interest of the science were 
founded; it was recognized by varioiu governments 
and scientific associations ; the Berlin Academy in 1818 
offered a prize of 8000 marks for the best memoir on 
the subject ; Meamer was brought forth from his ob. 
Bonrity, and many of the distinctire truts of his system 
were reintrodnoed and amplified. The moTemmt was 
no longer confined to. France, bat spread all over 
Europe, and even reached America. Its moat ood- 
tannouB connection was, however, still with Paris, and 
mainly with the learned societieB to which Mesmer had 
appealed in vun. 

In contrast to the dominant belief in the miraculona 
endowment of " somnambnlio " subjects, there were a 
few who presented the subjective nature of the pheno- 
mena. The career of Faria, a priest ci Portuguese 
extraction, who rerided long in India, is regarded by 
some as occupying an important place in the history 
of hypnotism. The Abbe Faria came to Paris in 1814 
and gave public exhibitions, in which be produced 
many of the typical hypnotic phenomena, and ex- 
pluned them as dependent not at all on his own 
powers, but entirely upon the susceptibility and the 
&ith of his subjects. He rejected alike any belief in 
a personal influence or in a magnetic or other fluid. 
Be simply ashed his subjects to think determinedly of 
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sleep, or to look at the back of his band ; and tlken in 
an anthoritative Toice he would call out ^'■dormoi'' 
emphasizing die commaiid by preeeing hia hand on Uie 
subject's forehead. B; BOoh simple means he pat to 
deep three or fonr ot every five sabjects, and that 
within a miaate or two. He demonstrated the prodno- 
tion of forced movements, the deprivation of eontrol of 
simple movements, the false perceptions of sense, etc., 
all as prodncts of suggestion, and indeed anticipated 
many of the typical phen<Hnena tA modem hypnotism. 
Faria's career was prematurely curtailed by an onfor* 
tnnate incident ; an actor sncoeeded in feigning sleep in 
one of his perfoimanoeB, and forthwith bnmded him as 
an impostor. If we may credit certain accounts, bis 
poaition practically aatacipated that ot Braid ; bnt, 
aooording to others, while impressed with the value of 
verbal sn^;estion, he was not free from the prevailiuj; 
mysteries -^nd dogmas of somnambulism. In 1819 
Bertrand delivered a course of public lectures on ani- 
mal magoetiuD, notable for their appreciation of the 
rSle of st^iestion in their production. For example, 
be sent a mi^netized letter to his patient which, when 
applied to the body, produced the desired symptoms ; 
bnt a second letter, not magnetized, but supposed to be 
so, and a third letter, written by a friend in imitation 
of Bertrand's handwriting, were equally efficaoioos. 
These are, however, some of the exceptional exponents 
of the doctrines, which in the mtun were concerned 
with the miraculous element of somnambulism intro 
dnoed by Pnys^ur and his followers. 

It is to be noted that in the revival ol hypnotism the 
Mene of operation was teansferied fnHu the baquet 
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and Boile dea crues to the hospital ; the subjects are 
BO longer penoos of fashion seeking releane from eonai^ 
but patients of the poorer classes, aufEering mainly from 
one or other of the protean forms of nervous derange- 
ment. Some very remarkable sabjeets were discovered 
at the SalpStri^re by Qeoiget and Bostan, and the 
former inserted a chapter on somnambulism in his 
textbook of phyeiolc^. In 1820 Hnsson aatborized 
magnetism at the H6tel Dieu ; imd within a brief time 
somnamboles were to be fonnd at almost all the hos- 
pitals of Paris. The phentnnena presented were those 
introdnoed by Fuys^nr ; patients became somnambolio, 
prescribed for themselTes and others, perceived by an 
iDtemal sense the details of their own anatomy, fore- 
. saw the future, and developed a variety of abnormal 
■ensibilitieB. Baron Du Potet, who experimented ex- 
tensively at the Hdtel Dieo, was oonvineed that his 
subjects could peroeive his silent wish and obey his 
onexpressed command. In Germany appeared eccen- 
tric systems of " Tellnrism " and " Siderism," and the 
occult was rampant The mysterious and extreme 
phenomena were acoento^sd, and the valne and genu- 
ineness of the entire somnambulio ooodition were made 
to rest upon the demonstrability of miracles. Here 
and there a few of the simpler phenomena, sooh as 
insensibility to piun, were produced, bat in the main 
these were neglected. 

Of this type were the observations that, through the 
zeal of Dr. Foissac, the Academy of Medicine was called 
upon to consider in 1825. He offered to exhibit his 
subjects, claiming for them all the supernormal powers 
above indicated — that, indeed, " they were possMsed of 
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the genioB that had inspired inppoOTates." The wiak 
of this commiBBion mu not free from diBBenaions ; and 
five years elapsed before the; were able to submit a 
report The report was extremdy favorable to the 
magoelistB, and ui^ed that, while some of the effects 
prodaoed wato too trivial to serve as evidence of a new 
system, and while others conld be explained as dne to 
the action of the imagination, "some resnlts depend 
solely upon magnetism and oannot be prodaced without 
it." The ctnomissioD corroborated the physiological 
and other effects that had been already recorded, — 
gndi as quickening of respiration and oircnlation, the 
induction of tremors and convulsive movements, in- 
sensibility to pain and to ordinary stimuli, the rapport 
between subject and operator, the continuity of memory . 
in snocessive magnetic states ; but the chief stress was 
laid upon the more wonderful operations. Of these 
they certified as genuine, reading with closed eyes, the 
prediction of the oourse of disease, clairvoyance, and 
general mtntfJ exaltation. They also testified to tiie 
value of the therapentio effects, and condnde that the 
"academy should recogiUTe and encourage researches 
into miignetiem as an interesting branch of psychology 
and nataral history," The report was read, but met 
with such decided disapproval that it was withheld 
from the public. Its fundamental error was the sup- 
position that the demonstration of so nnaocountable » 
phenomenon as reading without the use of the eyes 
was necessary to or could establish the existence of 
animal mt^etism ; they also erred through ignorance 
of the extreme rigidity of conditions necessary to ex- 
dude the endless possibilities of deception, oonsoions 
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and onoonscions, and of the remarkable sabtlety and 
hypenestbesia of hyEterical and hypnotio Bubjeota. 

Tbe next weiie upon the stage of the Academy of 
Uedicine was enacted in 18S7. At this time, the pain- 
less extraction of a tooth from a patient in a aonmam- 
bnlic condition aioosed considerable attention, espe- 
cially as the operator, Dr. Oodet, was a member of the 
Academy. Other ptunless surreal operations upon 
magnetized patients were reported. At about this time, 
Dr. Bema directed the attention of the Academy to his 
sabjects, for whom he daimed snoh powers as reading 
with dosed eyes. To test these claims a commission 
of nine was appointed, sad reported promptly, Joly 17, 
1837. This report was negative in the extreme. It 
raised the objection that everything wiut made to rest 
opon the testimony of these somnambiUists ; it de- 
clared that even the proofs of insensibility were defeo- 
tive, and flatly denied the eziHtenoe of the oonditiMi 
of somnambnlism. The alleged interpretation of the 
will of the operator was referred to nnconscioos sug- 
gestion; the attempt at reading with the eyes dosed 
and the reot^ition <^ objects applied to the occiput waa 
eititer a total failore, or depended for its small measure 
of success upon the shrewd guesses of the subjects, 
whose honesty was r^arded as not above suspicion. 
" We are at a loss what to think of a somnambulist 
who described the knave of dnbs on a blank card, who 
tranriormed the ticket of an academician into a gold 
watch with a white dial plate inscribed with black 
figures, and who, if she had been pressed, would per- 
haps have gone on to tell us the hour marked by tlua 
watch." The oommission of 1837, even more speeifio* 
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ally than that of 1826, was called apon to ooiuider 
alleged marrels ; and this oircnmstance should be tahrai 
into aocoont in applying to them, as may properly be 
done, the same criticism as was directed against former 
oommissions. They, too, have mistaken the real issoe, 
and their justifiable skeptl(»am regarding snch facts as 
reading wi^nt the nse of the eyes nndnly biased 
theb judgment in r^;ard to the simpler and readily 
▼eriflable phenomena. 

The next step was certainly a practicable one ; Buiw 
din, a member of the Academy, offered a prize of three 
thousand francs to any one who conld read vithont the 
Dse of the eyes. The offer was open for two years, and 
tnbseqnently the time was extended. Considering the 
la^ number who had claimed this power, few offered 
tiiemselves for examination ; and these either dearly 
failed to meet the test (being detected in the manipula- 
tioD of the bandage, and the like), or those who had 
the somnambulists in eharge rinsed to conform to the 
conditions required by the examiners ; and so tbe prize 
was never awarded. The Academy then voted, Octo- 
ber 1, 1840, to refuse from that time on to give any 
eottsid^ration to questions relating to animal ma^n. 



vn 

Soon after the study of animal nu^etism was thns 
denied academic recognition in France, it was in some 
measure divested of its mystifying and confusing accre- 
tions, by the independent observations of an English 
BUi^eon, James Braid. Braid's first experience with 
the phenomena of animal m^netism was at tiie s^anoa 
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given by Charles lAfontsise, % tcaveling mesmenB^ 
at Manohester, oa NoTember IS, 1841. He came to 
ibis exhibition inclined to regard the phenomena as 
due to decepticm, triohety, and illnsiMi, and Baw no> 
thing to diatnrb bis belief. At a second attendance* 
be was impressed with the fact that the " monetized " 
subjects were unable to open their eyes ; this he attrib- 
uted to a paralysis of the nervons centres by a too 
prolonged or too intense sensory strain. Bnud at onoe 
initiated experiments at his home. He began by ask- 
ing a friend to stare fixedly at the neck of a bottle, 
held dose to and a little above his eyes ; in a few min> 
ntes the subject's eyelids dosed, his bead dropped, and 
he went to sleep ; the same process was repeated upon 
tin. Braid, with an equally sncoessfnl result These 
experiments were soon extended, and Braid was sno- 
oessful in sending to sleep nearly all who presented 
themsdves. The regularity and simplicity of the pro> 
oess, as well as the nnmistakable evidenoes of an 
altered mental oondidon, left no doubt of the genmne> 
ness of the induced deep. " I now stated that I con- 
sidered the experiments fully proved my theory, and 
expressed my entire conviction that the phenomena <^ 
mesmerism were to be accounted for on the principle 
of a derangement of the state of the cerebto-spinal 
centres, and of the circulatory, and respiratory, and 
muscular systems, induced, as I have explained, by a 
fixed stare, absolute repoee of body, fixed attention, and 
suppressed respiration concomitant with that fixity of 
attention. That the whole depended upon the physi- 
cal and psychical condition of the patient, arising from 
the causes r^erred to, and not at all on the volition, at 
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pas&ei of the operator, throwing out a m^netio fluid, 
or ezsiting into actdvity Botae mystical nmTeraal fluid 
or medium. I farther added that having thus pro- 
duced the primary phenomena, I had no doaht that the 
others would follow as a matter of oonrse, time heing 
allowed for their gradual and saccessive development." 
The practical importance of the change of view thus 
inaugurated was extreme; it combated the prevalent 
aotiou that to prove the reali^ of the magnetized coo- 
ditibn, it was neoessary to perform miracles ; it recog- 
nized different degrees and st^es of the induced con- 
dition ; it emphasized the dependence of the condition 
upon the state of the nerrons system, and supplied the 
physiolc^ist with a rational interest in the phenomena ; 
it discarded the vain hypothesis of an universal fluid ; 
it simplified the methods of producing the state, and 
showed ite analogy to ordinary sleep ; it proved that 
the phenomena were independent of the will or any 
subtle power of the operator, bat depended essentially 
upon the compliance and snggestihiU^ of the subject. 
The importance of Braid's position in the history of 
hypnotism is not easily overrated ; it depends largely 
upon the fact that he was the flrst to recognize the 
physiological aspect of the phenomena and to abandon 
completely any relation with the fantastic theories and 
practioes that grew up in tiie wake of animal magne- 
tism. It cannot he said that Braid's discoveries, how- 
ever original with him, had not been anticipated by 
others ; indeed, it is clear that the Abh^ Faria's method 
of inducing tiie condition and the phenomena that he 
exhibited were essentially the same as those to which 
Braid directed attention! while Bertrand, and even 
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Pnyg^gnr and others, liad recognized the r&le of sng- 
gestihility and imagination in prodacing nuuiy of the 
effects. Bat Braid, far more clearly than aoy one else, 
presented the phenomena from a legitimate soientifio 
view, correlated the rarioas phenomena with one an- 
other, and laid the foandations of a true science of 
bypnotism. Without dbparaging the labors of others 
in this field, and withoat forgetting the unfortunate 
circnmetanoes in Braid's career which detracted from 
his inflaence, the title may be justly claimed for him, 
of the founder of modem hypnotism, as he was also 
the inventor ot the term. 

It would take as too far into the details of the hyp- 
notjo condition to describe Braid's practices and experi- 
ments ; attention will be directed only to those points 
which have a bearing upon tbe farther histoiy of the 
topic. At the outset, Brmd rec(^ized that he was 
dealing with an altered nervous condition, in which 
were present hyperseethesia, or exalted sensibility of 
several of the senses, together with a control over 
functions normally beyond the reach of the will ; that 
these powers coald be used to neutralize pain, as well 
as for curative suggestions iu the treatment <rf dis- 
ease ; and that the phenomena had a distinct relation 
to ordinary sleep ; this last relation led him at first to 
apeak of the topic as " Neurypnology," — the title of 
his first book, published in 1843. It is quite intelli- 
gible that the confused and misleading form in which 
the phenomena were presented during Braid's time 
prevented him from grasping at once or completely 
the true subjective nature of the condition, in spite 
of the clearness with which he recognized the marks 
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of its genaineness. Thus, be regarded that a phyaioal 
influence had much to do with the result, and con- 
fesBed that he was entirely at a loss to understand 
why a breath of air upon the sbdn, as by blowing upon 
it, should terminate the hypnotic condition ; or make 
a rigid limb flexible, or restore the sight oi one eye, 
and leave the other insensible ; or change the condi- 
tion from that of general inactivity to one of extreme 
ntobility and excitability. Later, however, he recog- 
nized io all this, the acticm of suggestion combined witji 
the imaginative ingenuity of the subject. But his most 
serious handicap was his connection with the doctrines 
of phrenolt^, then occupying a very conspicuous posi- 
tion in the public eye. It was brought into connection 
with mesmerism or hypnotism by the performances of 
profeaaional exhibitors, who claimed that pressure upon 
different parts of the head of the magnetized sub- 
ject induced the display of the corresponding ** facili- 
ties." It seems quite clear that Brud was entirely 
misled by these curious experiments ; and in apite of 
the fact that he later abandoned all belief in their real- 
ity, and explained them as due to suggestion and asso- 
ciation ; and further that he presented some grounds 
for believing that his former experiments were intended 
to disprove phrenology, — yet it is perfectly clear 
vby the medical profession and the intelligent public 
should have discredited Braid's labors by reason of hia 
notorious connection with the doctrines of phrenology. 
Surely a work which recorded such experiments as the 
following naturally excited a feeling of distruBt. P*- 
tienta, on being " pressed over the phrenologist's organ 
of time, always expressed a desire ' to write ' — a letter 
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— to her mother or brother ; over tJieir w^an of tone, 
* to sing ' ; between this aod vit, * to be judicious ' ; 
the boondary between wit and caosali^, ' to be dever ' ; 
eatuali^, • to have knowledge ' ; in the oentre of the 
forehead, to have * a certain pereeption of learning ' ; 
and BO on." And i^;ain : " I plaoed a co^ endwaji 
over the organ of TeDeration and bound it in that poK- 
tiui by a bandage passing under the chin, I now 
hypnotized the patient, and ■ . ■ after a minute and a 
half an altered expression of coontenance took place, 
and a movement of the arms and bands, which latter 
became clasped as in adoration, and the patient now 
arose from the seat and knelt down as if engaged in 
prayer. On moving the cork forward, active bene- 
Tolenoe was manifested, and, on bong poshed bai^ 
veneration again manifested itself." We are then 
assured that the subjects knew nothing of phrenolc^y, 
were perfectly honest, and that no indications were 
pvea of the expected results. Braid frankly records 
hia belief in the possibility of calling ont phienolo^cal 
activitiea by pressure on definite points of the cranium ; 
and the only loophole (^ explanation which be left 
open was the one to which be later resorted, claiming 
that the manifestations may be due to ** a system of 
trwning during the deep, so that they may c(«De ont 
subseqnently as acts of memory, when corresponding 
points are touched, with which particular ideas have 
been associated through audible suggestion." In brief, 
in this explanation, given in 1854, firaid demonstrated 
the admitted possibility of arousing emotions in hyp- 
notic subjects by inducing the expressions with which 
those ^notions were associated. But in 1843 he wrotei. 
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*< If I am to believe the evidence of my senses, there- 
fore, in anything, I cannot see hov I can doubt the ra- 
lation which consisbs between certain points of the 
craninm and the mental manifestations whioh are ex- 
cited by acting on them daring hypnotism. I believe 
there are few physiobgioal phenomena which can be 
more clearly demonstrated, especially at snoh an early 
stage of their investigation." 

Braid's later works did not attract the attention 
which tbey deserved, and perhaps it is proper to base 
an estimate of his insight into the phenomena of hyp- 
notism upon his more mature but less influential writ- 
ings. In these, Braid recognized the subjective natnie 
of the phenomena as fully as they are recognized by 
the extreme representatives of the " sn^estionist " 
school of to-day. Indeed, he spoke of the state as 
" Monoideism," to emphasize the fact that, while in 
this condition, the subject's mind was totally absorbed 
in one idea; and that this narrow concentration of 
conscionsoess, this influence of the dominant idea, 
completely controlled mental and physical action, and 
rendered the subject insensible to all other stimuli. 
Braid acquired a profound knowledge of the effects of 
suggestion, both directly, as verbal st^gestion, and the 
indirect suggestion of manner and expectation. He 
tells of a physician in London who used '* mesmerism " 
with his patients, and who produced catalepsy of the 
hands and arms and other wonderful effects by the 
application of magnets. Braid recognized that the sub- 
ject, though asleep, was in a condition in which she 
conld hear what was going on. He assured the physi- 
cian (in the aubjectV hearing} that he had a little 
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inatnunent in bis pocket, which thongh not a m^net, 
wonld produce equally marked effects. Braid gave the 
patient the little instrument, with the remark to the 
physician that it would produce catalepsy in both 
bands and arms; and such was the result. Next, 
Bnud declared that now she wonld be unable to hold 
it, which also was the case, the little instnunent 
dropping out of her hands whenever it was given to 
her. When the patient was aroused, Br^d next told 
the phyaioian that when the little instnunent was sus- 
pended on the third finger of the right hand of the 
patient, it wonld send her to sleep ; to whioh the physi* 
oian responded, " It never wilL" Bnt Braid insisted 
that it wonld ; and the event proved that he was oor- 
rect. The little instrument, so variously potent in 
combination with a proper suggestion, was nothing 
more than his portmanteau key and ring. It illustrates 
the reverse of Voltaire's saying, that incantations, to- 
gether with a sufficient amount of arsenic, will kill your 
neighbor's sheep. In the same way Brud proved that 
the experiments which seemed to show that certain 
persons were sensitive to metals were in reality due to 
unoonscions su^estion, and that when, unknown to the 
subjects, wood was substituted for metals, the expected 
results ensued. The peculiar effects described by 
Beichenbacb's sensitives he naturally referred to the 
same cause; as also the doctrine, then brought for- 
ward, that susceptible individuals could perceive the 
effects of drugs enclosed in sealed vials. All these 
alleged phenomena were correctly referred to uncon- 
scious suggestion and to hypertesthesia. Homcnopathio 
remedies, be argued, owed their efficient^ to the saota 
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action of the expectant imagination; for the effect 
could hardly be ascribed to a quantify so minute that- 
a patient would have to take a dose ererj second of the 
day and night for 30,000 years to get a single grain 
of the Bubstanoe. He analyzed the possibilities of 
error in the interpretation of olairvoyance ; and showed 
that perfectly natural and well-understood procesaes 
were sufitcient to famish an intelligible mode of ac- 
counting for BO mnoh of the suocesB as could be veri- 
fied. He recognized the dangers of hypnotism in 
inexperienced hands; although he believed that the 
moral sensibility of the subject was sufficiently retained 
in the hypnotic condition to prevent the abase of the 
state for criminal purposes. He appreciated its field 
of applicability in the cure of disease, though he by no 
means regarded it as a panacea, and also its special use 
in surgical operatdons. In fine. Braid, in spite of cer- 
tain shortoominge, which are charaoterisdo only of his 
earlier writings, stands out preeminently as the first to 
appreciate at their true value the entire range of the 
complex factors of the hypnotic condition ; to distin- 
guish the genuine phenomena from those which owed 
their marvelous aspect to unconscious su^estion ; and 
to show the relation of the whole topic to the recog- 
nized body of scientific knowledge. 

vin 

In spite of these very great merits. Braid's infiuence 
was for a considerable time a slight and uncertain one ; 
tbb was probably due not alone to the opposition which 
his methods and teachings aronsed in the medical pro- 
feasion, but far more to the natural distrust of a topic 
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which was exploited in t^e form of popular and vulgar 
exhibitions. The main association of hypnotism was 
still with the absurd notions of ftnjtinffT m^netism, and 
with attempts to demonstrate marvels, snch as clur* 
Toyanoe and the sensitiTeness to magnets. It thns 
came about that, dnnng the period subsequent to 
Bnud's discoTeries, hypnotism presented a varied as- 
pect. On the one hand, nnlimited skepticism and a 
determined repudiation of readily verifiable observa- 
tions ; on the other, nncritioal enthusiasm without 
appreciation of science and its methods. But in addi- 
tion to the conservatism of the man of science, and the 
groundless pretensions of the mesmerist, are found 
the contribattons of a' few discerning students aiding, 
though in a sporadic and uncertain way, the progress 
of the science. What had been repeatedly established 
was forgotten and had to be reestablished ; observations 
made by those who in some one direction had fallen 
into error were discredited, and had to be verified 
anew. The progress was thus tortuous and ill-defined, 
but none the less the essential and important phe- 
nomena were gluing wider and more authoritative 
recognition. The use of hypnotism as an anffisthetie 
was most infioential in compelling the attention of the 
medical profession ; for tiw frequent reports of surgical 
operations upon hypnotized patients by men of reputa- 
tion could hardly be dismissed as illusory. As early 
as 1821 Becamier bad utilized the magnetic insenu- 
bility for surreal purposes ; in 1829 Clocqnet per^ 
formed a severe operation upon a magnetized woman; 
in 1837 Oudet extracted a tooth from a patient in tbb 
otmdition j from 1842 on a number of English snigeons 
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— Topham, Wfud, Elliotgon, PA^land ^— used hypno- 
tism for Tarious snrgical operations, and a Mesmerio 
iDfirmary for t^is purpose was successfully main- 
tained. Many of the reports of such operations were 
received with extreme skepticism. The celebrated snr- 
geoD, Lisfmnc, regarded Clocquet as a dupe; and 
Oodet met with a similar reception. Most extensive 
and remarkable were the series of operations performed 
in India upon natives by Dr. Esdaile, and reported in 
1846. The most shocking and dangerous patholi^cal 
growths were removed without pain and with the mini- 
mum of discomfort. Dr. Esdaile is entitled to high 
rank in the aoconnt of this period, because his work 
was done so largely in independence of others ; more- 
over, he developed a theory of the phenomena quite 
analogons to that of Br»d ; and in days when antes- 
thetics were but little known natnrally grew enthusi- 
astic over the value of the practiceB which he had so 
Bucoessfully demonstrated. 

A more detailed account of this period than is here 
possible would consider the physiological oontribntions 
of such as Carpenter and Bennett and Mayo, whose 
criticisros and explanations of the alleged marvels and 
false theories of mesmerism stemmed but could not 
stay the flow of extiavi^ant practices and beliefs with 
which England was then deluged ; with tfae carefully 
detwled conclusions and experiments of Azam, of De- 
marquay, and Girard-Teulon, of Durand de Giros (who 
later assumed the name of Phillips, and through whom 
Braid's work was introduced into France) ; and of 
several other and often independent workers. There 
is one, however, whoee poution is worthy of separate 
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notioe, and who in a pecnliar way forms the transition 
between the present status of IiTpnotism and that 
which prevailed a half century ago. I refer to Dr. 
A. A. Liebaolt, who, until within recent years, main- 
tained at Nancy the hypnotic clinic founded by bim 
for^ years ago. In 1866, he published a valuable 
and original work describing his methods and praotioe. 
He put bis subjects to sleep by verbal command, and 
suggested to them the relief of their pains and lul- 
ments, enforcing the snggestions with such prescriptions 
as were likely to be effectave. He t^us adopted 
the method of " suggestion " as the central point of 
the system, and may be regarded as the founder of the 
" snggestionist " school, also known, though not in the 
main by reason of his labors, as the school of Nancy, 
Living in retirement, out of toatdi with the medical 
profession, presenting his results in a form unattractive 
to the scientific mind, and encumbered by peculiar per- 
sonal views, his work attracted no attention; and it 
remained for more influential investigators, particularly 
Charcot at Paris and Bembeim at Nancy, to establish 
tiie rec<^ized doctrines of modem hypnotism. 



It will be ipstmctive at this point to letiace onr 
steps and complete the survey of the antecedents of 
hypnotism by some acooont of a series of contributions, 
which, while they may represent the backward steps in 
the zigzag line of progress from obscure speculations 
to science, are nevertheless important historical factors 
in the continuity of the movement, and in the miunte* 
nance of the interest in this branch of psychological 
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'stady. The fancifnl doctrmeB, wHoh Mesmer reviTed, 
originated in mediiBTal mystdciain and saperstition ; 
and at no time, from then till cow, have snch extrava- 
gaot Bystems and notions failed to attract an all too 
extensive olass of intellectual maloontents, to whom the 
progress of knowledge seems absurdly slow and labori- 
ous. Before the establishment of the scientific theoiy 
of the lelaticni of body and mind, the opportnnfty in 
this field for sacb speculations was endless, and-it ia to 
the vast history of pseudo-science tliat an account of 
these properly belongs. It is for the purpose of gain- 
ing a proper understanding of the various conoeptiona 
which were and are associated with hypnotism that an 
excursion into this barren area is here made. The 
fantaatio schemes of Mesmer, Foys^gur, and P^tetin, 
and even of Braid, have already been notioed, and the 
seed sown by them still bears undesirable fndt To 
J. P. F. Deleuze (1785-1835), author of inflnentdal 
worka on mesmerism, may be accorded the donbtfnl 
honor of ranking as leader in the movement which 
continued the mystio and eccentric elements of animal 
magnetism. He accepted the combined marvels of mes- 
merism and somnambulism. He directed bis efforts 
towards the elaboratioa of the paraphernalia of the 
baquet, the wand and passes, and the incnlcaticai of 
most detailed cautions and regulations for the gni- 
danoe of the operator. Every movement of the hand, 
and eyes, and head assnmed apecial significance. The 
poles of the human frame must be considered, and 
no departure made from the prescribed manipulaticm. 
The process of demagnetizing is thoa described : — 
" When yon wish to put an end to the sitting, take 
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care to draw towatd the extremity of the handa and 

toward the extremify of the feet, prolon^ng your 
passes beyond these extremities and shaking your 
finger each time. Finally, make several passes trans- 
Tersely before the face, and also before the breast, at 
the distance of three or fonr inches ; these passes are 
made by presenting the two hands together, and briskly 
drawing them from each other, as if to carry off the 
superabnndanoe of fluid with which the patient may be 
charged. Yoa see that it is essential to magnetize, 
always descending from the head to the extremities, 
and never monnting from the extremildes to the head." 
The magnetism is imparted to inanimate objects, and 
" one may Bo^netise a pitcher of water in two or three 
minotea, a glass of water in one minnte. It is on- 
necessary to repeat here that processes pointed out for 
magnetizing water, like everything else, would be abso 
lutely useless, if they were not employed with attention 
aod with a determinate will." *'The m^netizer who 
nses a wand ought to have one of his own, and not lend 
it to any person, lest it should be charged with differ- 
ent flnids — a preoantion more important than it is 
commonly thought to be." It is this phase of the sub- 
ject that found its way into Germany, and was most 
typically embodied in the writings of Wolfart, Kieser, 
and Ennemoser. For auoh mystics nothing seemed too 
absurd to find credence, nor too profound to find an 
explanation in animal magnetism. 

It was throngb Delenze-'s influence, also, that mes- 
merism was transplanted to America. As early as 
1837, Charles Poyen lectured and wrote on animal 
magnetism in New England; he exhibited the usual 
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phenomena, made tlie nenal claimB for Bapematoral 
faoultieB, and gave the usual fanciful expositions. It 
was, however, through Dods and Criimes, in 1850, that 
meBmerism became prominent in America, under the 
absurd name of *' electro-biology." The popular inter- 
est whieh they aronsed may be inferred from the fact 
that they were invited to exhibit before Congress, the 
signatures of Clay and Webster appearing in the letter 
vi invitation. The absurdity of their writings is suffi- 
ciently evident in the foUowing extracts: "Iiet two 
persons of equal brain, both in size and fluid, sit down. 
Let one of these individuals remain perfectly passive, 
and let the other exercise his mental and physical 
ener^es according to the true principles of mesmeris- 
ing, and he will displace some of the nervo-vital fluid 
from the passive brain and deposit it in his own 
instead. The next day let them sit another hour, and 
so on day after day, until the acting brain shall have 
displaced the major part of the nervo-vital fluid from 
the passive brun and filled up that space with its own 
nervous force, and the person will yield to the m^ 
netio power and serenely slumber in its inexpressible 
quietude." *' Your brain being magnetically subdued 
ia worth hundreds of dollars to you. Yon are then 
ready for the day of distress." An ignorant young 
man is magnetized and fortJiwith converses with a 
" mental activity which put to blush men of superior 
education and intellectual endowments." An eminent 
lawyer b astonished at his learning and his quotations 
from legal authorities. He speaks Greeh, Ijatin, 
French, Polish, all perfectly, and without accent; 
though when awake be knows no langu^e but Eng- 
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lish. Gnmes determioed tiie fnnction of parts of the 
brain from the answers of his somnambolist, and thna 
discovered that the oorptts eallosam is dengoed to 
equalize the flow of the nervous fluid. From the same 
source he received the assaranoe of the correctness of 
his phrentdo^eal views. " I then asked her concern* 
ing the location and uses of several new phreno-organs, 
which I supposed that I had discovered, and to my 
snrprtse she answered me without the least hesitation, 
and confirmed all my previons opinions, not even ex- 
cepting those opinions which I had never mentioned to 
any one, and which she ooold only have known by 
clairvoyanoe." 

" Electro-biology " made its way into Sngland, and 
there found a place among the endless forms of absurd- 
ity and psendo-scienoe then prevalent. A few illustra- 
tions are powerless to give any adequate notion of the 
extent and variety of the extravagant pretensions with 
which animal magnetism was saturated in the years 
following Braid's observations. The diabolic origin 
of mesmerism was diBOussed by pulpit and press ; a 
pamphlet, entitled " Dialogue between a Mesmerist and 
a Christtan," maiutiuaed that £be two faiths were In- 
compatible. It was generally urged that mesmerism 
favored materialism, and in 1856 the Catholio Church 
issued an edict i^ainst the praetioe. The skepticism 
of the medical profession found expression in extreme 
and certuoly unscientific statements. Dr. Buchanan 
(1861) of Glasgow, holding that the alleged condition 
was the result of acting and triokeiy, proposed the 
experiment of telling a hypnotized boy that he could 
not move, and then applying the biioh ; this, be feh 
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eonfident, would satisfactoril; rafnte the wbole doctrine, 
and if, in ninety-nine eases oat of one hundred, the 
boy did not Boamper off, tbot^h his feet were mes- 
meriaed, be promised to reoant "and to believe in 
mesmerism ever after." There is unfortunately no 
record of the acceptance of this test, which, in com- 
parison with the hypnotio ansestheBia of snt^cal 
operations then performed, would have been easily 
met. From the following comment of a medical jonr- 
nal, in 1848, one may infer that the controversy did 
not always recognize the poiiteaaea of discassion. 
"The mesmero-mania has nearly dwindled in the 
metropolis into servile fatnity, but lingers in some of 
the provinces with the gobe-mouches and chaw-bacons, 
who, after gulping down a pound of fat pork, wonld, 
with well-greased gullets, swallow such a lot of mes- 
meric mununery as would choke an alligator or boa- 
constrictor." 

The two writers to be presently cited are selected as 
illustrations of tlie truth that the posBession of intel- 
lectual attainments in other directions does not insure 
agunst such gross errors as are about to be noticed, 
and the second, moreover, serves as a type of the oom- 
pilations of the period, to which the reader may be 
referred for further instances. The reputation of Miss 
Harriet Martinean insured general attention to her 
" Letters on Mesmerism " (1845). Miss Martinean 
was cured of a long-standing illness by magnetio treat- 
ment, the operator being a noted mesmerist, Spencer 
T. Hall. The magnetizing^process gave rise to pecul- 
iar sensations which were attributed to the action of 
the magnetic fluid. " My head has often appeared to 
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be drawn oat, to change its form aoooiding to the trao* 
tion of my moBmerist, and an indescribable bat ex> 
oeedingly agreeable Beosation of traospareney and 
lightness through a part or whole of the frame has 
followed." Miss Martinean was tbtis made a oonvert 
to mesmerism, and initiated experiments of her' own, 
finding in her maid, J., a somnambule of nnnanal 
powers. She muntained her health by following the 
prescriptions given by the somnambule, and tiie latter 
exhibited the many varieties of marvels with whitdi we 
have become familiar. The spontaneons or suggested 
utterances of the somnambule upon matters relating to 
her exalted condition were unqnestioningly aooepted. 
" Do the minds of the mesmerist and the patient 
become one ? " " Sometimes, but not often." — " Is it, 
then, that they taste, feel, etc, tlie same things, at the 
same moment 1 " " Ves." — " Will oar minds become 
one ? " "I think not." — " What are your chief 
powers ? " "I like to look np and see spiritual things ; 
I can see diseases, and I like to see visions." ->- " Can 
the mind hear otherwise than by the ear?" "Not 
naturally ; bat a deaf person can hear the mesmerist 
when in the sleep ; not anybody else, however." — ** How 
is it that you can see withoat your eyes I " " Ah I 
that is a carious thing. I have not found it cat yet." 
From the " Letters to a Candid Inquirer on Animal 
Magnetism," by William Gregory, M. D., F. R. S. E., 
professor of chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, 
selections appropriate to our present purpose may be 
made almost at random. Some writing is placed in 
the hands of the somnambule, and from this she pio- 
toies the writer, tells of the lady's reoent ailments, hei 
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■nrroiuLdings, her travels, and her oonditios ; and wlieo 
ih& lady heraelf is presented she immediately recognizes 
her OB the snbject of her vision. A lost watch is re- 
ooveted and the thief detected by the same means ; the 
whereabonts of absent friends traveling in distant lands 
is determined by placing a sample of their handwriting 
or a lock of their hair in the somnambule's hands. 
The Bonmambnle transporte herself to past times, and 
details the events of the life of Mary, Queen of Soots, 
as she ndtnesses them. In her magnetic vision she fol- 
lows, day by day, the adventures of Sir John Franklin, 
who was then in the Aretie r^ons. She frequently 
spoke of his occupations, and, when asked the time of 
day, fotind it either by looking at a timepiece in the 
eabin err by consnltii^ Sir Jc^'s watdi; and from 
the difference in time indicated by the somnambole 
tiie longitude of Sir John Franklin's location and tlie 
directions of bis movements were oalcolated. " On a 
Sunday afternoon in February, 1850, she said it was 
about 10 A. M. there, and described the oaptun, Sir 
John, as reading prayers to the crew, who knelt in a 
drcle with their faces upward, looking at him and 
appearing very sorrowf oL She even named the chapter 
of St. Mark's gospel which he read on that occasion." 
Although we are nuVely told that, " as a general nde, 
we ought to verify the vision before admitting it as an 
instance of genuine clairvoyance," yet in this case tibe 
soinnambule's assertions had been so uniformly verified 
that it seemed unnecessary to question the correctness 
of her mental Arctic explorations. 

All the varieties of supernatural conditions — oon- 
■dons lucidity, oonscions cliurvoyanoe, sympatbetio clai» 
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Toyanoe, sympathetio retroTinon, direct olurroyanoe, 
mental traveling, introvieion and preTision, spontaneous 
retroTision — were formulated and added their quota 
to the general mystery. The doctrine of oroBB-magnet- 
ism, or the disturbing influence of different magnetizers, 
was developed, and became a favorite mode of accounting 
for fulurea of all kinds. Extravagant doctrines origi- 
nating in other fields of pseudo-scienoe were incorpo- 
rated into magnetism ; the ma^o minor or crystal was 
one of these. The notion is donbtless very ancient, — 
compare the ahew-stone of Dr. Dee (1627-1608), — 
and was revived by Baton I>a Potet, who drew a black 
mi^o oiide on the floor with a piece of charcoal ; this 
the subject approached, stared at it fixedly, and seemed 
fascinated by it ; grew excited, breathed hard, moved 
to and fro, and then saw visions in the ma^c mirror. 
" It was no dream nor nightmare ; the apparitions were 
actually present A series of events were unrolled 
before him, represented by signs and figures whioh he 
could understand and gloat over, sometimes joyfol, 
sometimes gloomy, jast as these representations of the 
future passed before his eyes I Very soon he was ovet^ 
come by delirinm, he wished to seize the image, and 
darted a ferooions glance towards it; he finally started 
forward to trample on the charcoal circle, the dust 
from it arose, and the operator approached to pot an 
end to a drama so full of emotion and terror." 

" Darlin^em " was a term brought forward by one 
Darling, who used a disc, said to be made of zinc and 
copper, to put his subjects to sleep. Like eleetn^ 
biology, it was merely a new name for the same 
phenomena exhibited in oonoeotion with absnrd theo< 
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ntioal notions. The phrenological manifestationa, so 
nnfortonstely ootmteaanoed by Br^d, oontinned to bo 
exhibited by others in connection with the hypnotio 
state. Churroyance continued to be regarded as one 
<^ the most essential tests of the mesmerio oonditif«i, 
and took a prominent part in pnblio exhibitions- 
Somewhat later it was incorporated into the equipment 
of spiritualism, and this moTement probably exerted a 
mystio influence upon mesmerism. 

The investigations of Baron Beichenbach added a 
new class of sensitives. Beichenbach announced the 
doctrine of an " odio " force or " odyle," streaming forth 
from magnets and from the human frame, and affect- 
ing t^e human system; oertmn sensitives could see 
these emanations, and magnetized subjects at onoe be- 
come "odio" sensitives. The doctrine that certun 
persons are sensitive to metals was an ancient one. It 
reappewed in the myths that were woven about Gasper 
Hanser, the wild boy of Nnremb^g (1828), who gave 
evidence <rf his nnusnal origin by shuddering in the 
presence of a needle, and evidenoing intense agony in 
passing a hardware shop. Miss Martineau's J. bdds 
a piece of steel so tightly that no one can wrench it 
from her, but touch the steel with gold and it falls 
from her hands at once. The following citation will 
show how this movement was utilized in mesmerio 
practices : "But to ascertain whether he (a Major 
Buckley, a mesmerist) can obtain oonsoions dairvoy- 
■oce, he makes slow passes from his own forehead to his 
own chest. If this produces a blue light in his face, 
strongly visible, the snbject will probably acquire con- 
scious dairvoyanoe. If not, if the light be pale, the 
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ail^eot moat fint b« rendered olairvt^aot in tiis deepk 
Taking tliose subjects who see a vet; deep blue ligM> 
he continaes to make passes over liis own face, and 
also over the object, a box or a nut, for example, in 
which written or printed words are inclosed, which the 
clairroyant ia to read. Some subjects require only a 
pass or two to be made dairroyant, others reqoire 
many. They describe the bine light as rendering the 
box or nnt transparent, so that they can read what is 
inude. If too many passes be made by Major B., the 
bine light beoomes so deep that they cannot read, and 
some reverse passes must be made to render the light 
less deep. Major Bnckley has thns produeed oonsoions 
olairroyance in eighfy-nine persons, of whom forty-four 
have been able to read mottoes contained in nut-shells, 
purchased by other parties for the experiment." 

It must not be supposed that these practices have 
entirely disappeared. In a work pubUshed as late as 
1869 we may read suoh sentences as, "the olairvoy- 
anoe of an idiot in a state of somnambnlism would in- 
fipire me with more oonfidence if I were nok than tba 
greatest geniuses which grace modem medicine ; *' and 
iq^ajn, *'it never could be imagined with what tact, 
accuracy, and precision, somnambulists aooount for 
anything that takes plaoe in them. They are literally 
present at the performance of all their organic func- 
tions ; th^ detect in them Uie slightrat disorder, the 
minutest change. Then of all this he forms a dear, 
exact, and mathematieal idea. He could tell, for in. 
stance, how many drops of blood there are in his 
heart ; he knows, almost to a gramme, how much it 
would require to saiisfy his appetite at the moment; 
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liow many dn^ of water would be oeoessaty to satiafj 
his thirst, and his valuationB are inconoeiTably exact. 
T^e, space, forces of all kinds, the re^tanoe aad 
■weight of objects, his thonghte, or rather his instinct 
measareB, he calculates, apjn^oiates all these matters by 
a single glance of the eye." In the lectnres and cheap 
oompendinms telling ** How to Mesmerize," and ^ving 
** The Whole Art of Mesmerism," by which the travel- 
ing mesmeristB of yesterday, if not of to-day, extend 
their tame, one may find these very same dootrinea 
ude by side with garbled acoonnts of recent diaoover^ 
ies in hypnotism. But we have already dwelt too long 
apon die aberrations of the human intellect, in whieh 
the lodioroBB and the solemn are so cnriously combined. 



The transition fnun the antecedent to the present 
status of hypnotism was accomplished in the main by 
two factors ; by the precise determination, according 
to rigidly scientific methods, of the physiological and 
psychological characteristics of the hypnotic state, 
and by the advocacy of its claims and the further devet 
opment of its sphere of influence, on the part of pro- 
fesmonal men of ability and acknowledged standing. 
The misohievons and erratic associations of mesmei^ 
ism, as also of hypnotism, were dif&cnlt to outgrow. 
Unjustifiable skepticism and neglect were the natural 
consequences of extravagance, perversion, and charla- 
tanism. Even the repeated and verifiable production 
by hypnotie means of aniesthesia sufficient for seri- 
ous surgical operations, was ignored ; partly, perhaps, 
hecanse of the discovery of ether, which turned the 
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intei«rt in ansBthetaos into new ohanneU. The legiti- 
mate and progressive inTestigations i^ saoli as Braid, 
Liebault, Azam, Durand de Gros, and others, were only 
fitfully and sparsely recognized. As late as 1874 De- 
ohambre, in bis Medical Encyclopedia, declares that 
all the phenomena rest npon self-deception and delusion, 
and that the condition does not exist. But beginning 
widi the third quarter of the oentory the attitade rap> 
idly changed. Riohet (1875} puldished an important 
paper in an anthoritatiTe physiological journal, in 
which he again established by scientifio methods the 
reality of the hypnotic condititm. In this he wrotei 
" It reqnires considerable courage to speak aloud tha 
word somnambulism. The stupid credulity of the 
masses and the pretensions of certain charlatans hare 
brought the thing itself as well as the name into such 
disfavor that there are but few men of science who do 
not look disparagingly upon any commonication on tho 
subject." The advocacy of Charoot (1878) and hia 
demonstrations at the Salp3tri£re finally succeeded in 
gaining the day; and in 1882 the ban placed npm 
aoademic discussions of this subject was lifted by the 
reception on the part of tiie Academy of Science of 
a memoir by Charcot on hypnotism. The extensive 
series of studies instigated by him at the SalpStriSre, 
and carried on with marked ability and success by 
those who in some measure drew their inspiration from 
the field of inquiry which he inangnrated ; the recog- 
nition which he secured for the presentation of studies 
npon hypnotism before learned societies; the far- 
reaching influence of his authority, — all contributed 
to the aooeptaooe of hypnotism as a soientifio iaat, and 
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tbe inoluuon of itB itady within tiie circle of the ad- 
anoes. It should be carefnlly noted, however, that the 
period (which, to connect it with the name of bat one 
of its representatiTes, may be called the period of 
Charcot), though marked by important extensions of 
oar knowledge of hypnotic phenomena, was in essence 
a period of reinstatement. AU the essential and fun- 
damental discoreries had been made and forgotten, 
and even had been rediscovered decades before ; but 
not until this period were they extensively and anthori- 
tatively acknowledged. This reinstatement was natn- 
rally the result of cooperation of many workers ; while 
hypnotism still remained a. favorite study of French 
neurologists, other countries contributed extensively to 
its advance. In Germany the main impetus to ita 
study seems to have been given by the striking demon- 
strations of hypnotic phenomena by a Danish hypno- 
tist, Hansen (1879 and 1880), which led to their study 
by various physiologists. The earliest American con- 
tribution of this period (and which was somewhat 
independent in origin) waa a study of trance-states by 
Dr. G. M. Beard, of New York, in 1881. But ac- 
counts of contributors and contributions belong no 
longer to the historical aspect which we are consider- 
ing, but to modem hypnotiam. Suffice it to say that 
the literature of the subject of the past two decades is 
almost alarmin^y voluminous in its extent, and most 
cosmopolitan in its composition; that cognate depart- 
ments of science — physiology, peyohology, medicine 
— consider its bearings upon their special problems ; 
that its therapeutic applicatiou to the cure of disease 
l>y the efficacy of the power of suggestion is recognized 
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fflctensiTely by genetal praotidonen, by nenroloj^stSt 
as well as in specific hypnotio clinics ; that its atiliza- 
tion as a specnal method of psychology has been pro- 
ductive of interesting and valuable contributions ; and 
that it illmmnates many a dark recess in the story of 
the historical and sociological development of bomanity. 
One phase of the matter, alone, seems destined to 
serve as an historical turning-point ; the year of the 
new epoch is best marked by the appearance in 1886 
of Dr. Bemheim's classio volume on " Suggestion and 
its Therapentical Applications " ; and the key-note 
of the newer doctrine lies ia the term " suggestion." 
Cfaaioot and his followers had, in different degrees and 
ways, emphasized the physical characteristics of the 
hypnous ; they held that in typical sul^eots there were 
objectively distinct hypnotic states, characterized and 
induced by physical manifestations. They recognized 
the importance of suggestion, bnt in addition to it also 
recognized the existence of objectively differentiated 
hypnotic phenomena. These and related doctrines 
are conunonly referred to as those of the *' school of 
Paris." In contrast with this is the " school of Nancy," 
of which Dr. Bemheim is the acknowledged leader, 
and which may be characterized as tiie ** suggestionist " 
school. This school recognizes different degrecA of 
sug^stibility, and an endless variety of resulting phe- 
nomena, but regards su^estion, in its various forms, 
as furnishing a snf&oient and comprehensive clue to 
the entire range of observations. It is compelled ac- 
cordingly to regard the three distinctive states recog- 
nized by Charcot as themselves the product of nnoon- 
Bcions sa^eation and of a contagious etprit de corps 
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of the Salp8tri%re sabjeots. The school of Nancjr 
to^y eajOTS the most extensive following, and maj 
be said to represent the dominant tread of present 
study. One may fairly say that the present psycholo- 
gical stady in this domun is the study of su^estion^ 
one form, though only one form, of which is hypnotic 
Bugj^estion. With ihe complete realization of the pay- 
ehological significance of the hypnotic state, the fierce 
and adventurous stm^le for existence of hypnotism 
may be stud to terminate in its undiaturbed adaptation 
to a Boientific environment. 

XI 
The history of the antecedents of hypnotism b rich 

in BuggeataveneBS. For the historian of the inductive 
waeuaea it illustrates the infinence of the circnmstanceB 
accompanying a disoovery upon the status of the dia> 
oovery itself ; that the acceptance of a disoovery de- 
pends more upon its logical concordance with oorrent 
scientific conceptions, upon the manner of its demtm- 
Btration, than upon the intrinsic content of what is 
demonstrated. It is as difBcolt in science as in real 
life to escape the influences of unfortunate associates ; 
the interesting state which we now recognize as bypno- 
ris was naturally discredited when it oousorted with 
animal magnetism and the marvels of somnambulism, 
but was recc^nized when its credentials were expressed 
in intelli^ble physiological and psychological terms. 
For the historian of human error the story is equally 
s^nificant. It illustrates i^ain that the mental atti- 
tude essentially inflnenceB tmth and error alike ; that 
with all due allowance for ignorance, for faulty obser- 
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Tati<Hi, for defective o^aniiation of knowledge, etntr 
was due, mora tlian to any of these, to the lack of snit- 
able concepts for the proper absorption and appreoia* 
tion of the phenomena in their true signifieanoe. For 
lack of these thero was misoonceptioo and oversight, 
and in their stead prepossession by notions of a wholly 
irrelevant character. Such notions were fostered by 
what we retrospectively reoognize as psendo«iienoe ; 
■uch was the fictitione animal mi^etism, an entity 
never demonstrated, but supported only by a superficial 
anabgioal plansibility. l^ey were fostered also by 
the activity of the marvel-loving impulse, which is on- 
responsive to the uniformities of nature, and favors 
mystic fable, while overlooking sensible fact. " Wer 
QDmogliohes geglanbt, konnt onmoglicbes verrichten." 
TiiB special form of belief, the name of the system, the 
nature of the explanatory theory, seem almost acci- 
dental. Throughout all times, the same intense crav- 
ing to overthrow the linutations of the human mind 
has been present, and has been satisfied by mack the 
same beliefs and theories. Mesmerism harks back to 
astrology ; prophets and seers have always existed ; the 
mystery of the attractive force of the magnet for long 
made m^^etism a most popular explanation oi any 
obscura phenomena ; the same performances tiiat oon- 
vinced tlie mesmerist of the existence of the magnetio 
fluid are evidence to the electio-biologist of the electro> 
vital force, of the *' od " to the followers of Beichen- 
bach ; and — more striking still — the outfit of the 
modem spiritualistic medium, the trance, the olairv<^- 
ant discovery of one's private afEairs, the reading of 
messages in sealed envelopes, the oonversatioa with 
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absent or departed friends, Bie all to be fonnd in 
the annals of Bomnambulism. Tmly, history r^>eat8 
itself ; and the endless forms of mystioism, error, and 
extravagance seem immortal ; they change in form and 
aooommodate themselres to the advance in knowledge 
and civilization, and parody tiw forms of statement 
and the methods of science in an age which has learned 
to be impressed with scientific demonstrations. 

For the special student of hypnotism no lesson of 
the history <^ its antecedents is more practically signifi- 
cant dutn its illomination of die extent, rarte^, and 
mibtlety of nnoonscious suggestion. If Puye^gur'a 
Bnbjeota prescribe for their own ills and see without 
tiwir eyes ; if P^tetin's read what is placed on their 
stomachs ; or the interposition of poor eleotrio-oonduo> 
tors prevent manifestations; if one of the subjects 
examined by the commission <^ 1784 could not be 
deprived of speech unless the magnetizing hand passed 
below his mouth ; if one of the Salpetri^re subjects of 
1829 could be cured only by immerBion in the river ; 
if Delenze's subjects respond differentiy to the minute 
differences in manipulations, which be believed to be 
essential ; if the subjects whom Braid examined could 
prove the truth of phrenology, and the mesmerist's 
subjects feel the magnetic fluid streaming through 
their systems ; if within recent times paralyses are 
transferred from one arm to the other by the action 
of a magnet, or Dr. Lnys's subjects show the character- 
istic effects of a dmg when a sealed vial contuning it 
is placed upon the subject's neclc, or respond to the 
puppets which he has manipulated, — surely it is as 
obviooB that some spontaneona caprice of the subject 
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or tmooDsoioos saggestions of the opermtor hare ari^ 
sated these Dotions, and that nnconsiuoiu imitation has 
further contributed to their dissemination, as it is 
obvious that all these in part mutually oontradictory 
phenomena cannot be true, objeotiTe facta. The ng- 
nifioanoe of more recent investigations in allied fields 
■till turns upon the factor which onconscioos sngges- 
tion plays in their produoticm. The advocates <rf 
telepathy, whether occurring under hypnotia or more 
normal conditions, feel confident that unconscious sug- 
gestion as well as aU other souroes of error have been 
eliminated ; the skeptical critics point out overlooked ^ 
and novel modes o£ nnconscious sng^e^tiim, and draw 
oonfidenoe from the history of the past, both of tin 
n nw a rranted flight to improbable hypothesis on tho 
basis of an alleged absence of a natural explanation, 
and of the solvent power which fnttue investigation 
may hold in store. 

The stoty of the conquest of a realm of fable by a 
campfugn of enlightenment is always a tale of interest. 
The opening of a new vista directs one's gaze outward 
over unexplored areas. It may be, as our seventeenth. 
oentury chronicler tells us, that " we are all Indians 
and Salvages in what we have not aooufitomed our 
senses," and that, "what was Conjuring in the last 
^e is Mathematiques in this " ; but our more exten- 
sive acqutuntance with the course of discovery and the 
demonstration of troth has given us a more lo^cal 
sense of the probable and the improbable ; and the evo- 
lution by which conjuring becomes mathematics is more 
intimately understood. The recent establishment oi 
hypnotism in its soientafic aspects furnishes the proper 
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perspeotiTe for the oompreliensioit of its antecedents ; it 
gives confidence that its fature development will incoiv 
porate the spirit of present research, as it vriU avoid 
the aberradoQs of the past ; and it gives to the story of 
its vicissitudes a timely pertinence as well aa a psycho- 
logical signifioanoe. 
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The ori^ at hmnan mdowment lies bidden in an 
obscure and unrecorded past ; the fact of development, 
of the gradual imfoldment of capacity, stands out oon- 
Bpicuonsly throughout the hiatorical record of hnman 
achierement, and is eqoaUy reoognizable in the ex- 
tensive recnains of prehistoric hnmanily. The sto^ 
of the mental development of man is oonstrnoted 
from travelers' acoonuts of primitive peoples, from the 
records of early civilizations, from the sequences of 
thought and belief that are considered in the history 
of culture, from the study of the intellectual growth 
of childhood, from the observation of the less pn^ires- 
sive elements of current civilizations. The present 
essay attempts to portray the status of one form of 
intellectual process, or of mental attitude, whioh char. 
acterizcB undeveloped stages of human thought, and has 
played an important and variable part in the drama of 
mental evolution. I propose to present the " Natural 
History of Analogy," — meaning thereby the treafc- 
meut, according to the methods of natural science, 
of a type of mental action, interesting at once as a 
psyohological process, and ^ain from its practical 
results as a factor in the anthropological history of the 
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An analogy is a tjrpe of reasoning, and as saeb b 
leferred to the logician for more precise definition. 
Bis briefest explanation of the term may be stated as 
the infeienoe of a farther degree of resemblance from 
an observed degree of reflemblanoe ; the ailment that 
because the Earth and Mars agree in the oommoa pos- 
session of a solid crust, an atmosphere, presence of 
water, changes of season, the possibilities of run and 
snow, and other observed qualities, they will also agree 
ID the farther respect of being inhabited. This may 
serve as an exemplar of the analogical argnment in its 
purest and most developed form; but in the surrey 
of the varietiea and distribution t^ this natnral pro- 
dnot of rationality, it will be necessaiy to inolade 
many forms of tiioaght diver^ng more or less from, 
though always retuuing, a rect^nizable relation to this 
^pe. The analogical inference, indeed, goes back to 
an iuaiticulate form, in which it mei^es into a feeling 
rather than an argument, a sosceptibili^ to an infla- 
ence supported by undefined plausibili^, rather than a 
condutdon from tangible evidence. But however lack- 
ing in definiteness or fiarmolation, however unoon- 
scionsly realized and barely expressible, the tendency 
or dispodtion to believe is communicated to others and 
becomes an influential factor in the ultimate fixation 
of belief and in the guidance of condact. Logically 
considered, analogy is always a weak ai^nment ; and 
becomes weaker, as the range of observed resemblance 
is more and more limited, as the resemblances belong 
to accidental, nncBsenttal traits, and as the underlying 
basis of the inference is removed from direct verifica- 
tiou. Psychologically, its power to influence belief 
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may be very stcong, and when this is not ^e oase^ 
there frtill may exist a disposition to be inflneoced by 
analogical considerations, even when these are soccess- 
folly resisted or suppressed. The instinctive proclivity 
towards the use of analogies, whether it be logical or 
anti<lDgioal in effect, forms an interesting psyoholc^oal 
tout. Logic counsels how we may Aink most profit- 
ably and correctly ; psychology describes how we acto- 
/ally do think or tend to think. (Tho logician is theA~\ 
f gardener bent upon training cerotin selected flowers 
I according to an ideal standard, and eradicating all 
I others as weeds^ while the psyoUok^t is the botanist 
1 to whom all plants, weeds, and flowers alike are worthy 
' objects of stndy, and who, indeed, traces sigoificant 

lesemblances between the despised weed and the oluuoe^^,^ 
— .^wer. 

The natural history aooonnt of analogy will oon- 
nder the status in less advanced stages of human de- 
velopment, and the evolution of this form of thought, 
which scientists to-day use only with the greatest cau- 
tion, and to which they at best ass^ but a limited 
and corroborative value. It will appear that analogy 
is dominant in primitive types of thought ; that it has 
an important cultural history ; and has left an unmis- 
takable impress upon many beliefs of our civilisation, 
marked as obsolete, periiaps, in the dictionary of the 
cultured, bat current still in the parlance of areri^ 
and untatored humanity. 



The great law of apperception, teaching that we 
observe aoootding to oar inherited capacities and our 
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acquired experience, that we in a very real sense create 
the world in which 'we lire, explains the difficulty of 
realizing modee of thought strikingly different from 
our own, either aa more primitive, or more complex, o» 
as based upon otlier perspectives <A the social, intelleo- 
toal, and ethical rules that guide thought and oondoot. / 
To the supremely civilized citizen of the nineteenth 
centmy, the mental life of one who has hardly a firm 
hold on the first round of the ladder of civilization is 
naturally somewhat incomprehensible. An illustration 
of the conspicuous contrast, though doubtieas amidst an 
inherent toommuni^, of tiie thought-habitb of nntatored 
and of. cultured man, may surest the direction and 
tlie nature of the evolutionaiy development that sepa- 
rates, yet binds, the one and the other. Prominent 
among such contrasts is the different standing assumed 
by the facts and reasonings of science in primitive and 
in highly civilized life ; and an important part of this 
difference may be viewed as the shifting of the posi- 
tion ocoupied by the argument by analogy. Deeper 
ihan tlie language of words, and underlying their use 
and formation, is the habit of comparing object with 
object, of tracing resemblances and noting contrasts. 
It would seem that in the primitive use of this process 
lihere is lacking the distinction between the resemblances 
more strictly inherent in the objects and those originat- 
ing in the mode of viewing them ; subject and object 
are still mei^ed in a vaguer realm of perception where 
myth and science, poetical fiction and evident fact, are 
as yet undifferentiated and mingle without let or hin- 
drance. The sav^^ frames his world by the realization 
of simple fancies su^^ested 1^ slight analogies, where 
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the man of caltara examines tKe objective causes of 
phenomena nnder the guidance of scientifically eetab- 
liahed principles and accurate logic. Fortunately, how- 
erer, for our power of reali^ng bygone mental trutc^ 
these forma of belief stiU find currency as sorvivals, in 
Mr. lybr's apt words, "of the lower culture which 
they are of to the higher culture which they axe in." 
We thus can understand the belief we no longer share ; 
we can appreciate as suggestive myth or far-fetched 
anali^y what to our ancestors may have been a plausi- 
ble belief or a satisfactory explanation. 

The prominence of analogy among oudeveloped 
peoples supplies unlimited illustrations of the role which 
it plays in primitive circles, the essential influence 
which it exerts over thoughts and customs in the early 
history of mankind. Consider first that widespread 
class of customs and observances by which the savt^ 
regards himself as influencing for good or ill the fate 
of friend or foe. The Zulu chewing a bit of wood to 
soften the heart of the man he wishes to buy oxen from, 
or of the woman he is wooing (Tylor) ; the lUinoiB 
Indians making figures of those whose days they desire 
to shorten, and stabbing these images to the heart, or 
by performing incantations upon a stone trying to form 
a stone in the hearts of their enemies (Dorman} ; the 
Peruvian sorcerer, making rag dolls and piercing them 
with cactus-thorns, and hiding them about the beds to 
cripple people ; or the native of Borneo, making a wax 
figure of his enemy in the belief that as the image 
melts, the enemy's body will waste away (Tylor) ; the 
Zulu sorcerer who secures a portion of a desired victim's 
dresa and buries it secretly, so that, as it rots away, his 
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life may decay (Clodd) ; the confession recorded in a 
seTenteeDth-centuiy trial for witchcraft, that the ao- 
ciued had " buried a glove of the said Lord Henry 
in the ground, so that as the glove did rot and waste, 
the liver of the sud lord might rot and waste " 
(Brand) ; the New Britain sorcerer of to-day who bums 
a castaway banana skin, so that he who carelessly left 
it onburied may die a tormenting death (Clodd) ; be- 
witching by operating upon a look of hair or the 
parings of the finger-nails, and the consequent wide- 
spread cnstom of religiously preventing such personal 
scraps from falling into others' possession ; — ■ all these 
varied forms of primitive witchcraft rest upon the 
notion that one kind of connection, one link of resem- 
blance, will bring with it others. The argnment, if 
explicitiy stated, as can hardly be done without doing 
violence to its instinctive force, may be put tfans: 
this bit of wood or etone or lock of hair or scrap of 
dlothing resembles this man or woman in that the one 
represents the other or that the one had a personal 
connection with the other ; therefore they will further 
resemble one another in that whatever will make the 
one soft and yielding or the other bard and nnfeeling 
will have the same effect on the other, or in that what- 
ever is done to the one will happen to the other. Other 
considerations combine with this underlying analo^cal 
factor to impart cc^ncy and plausibilily to a belief 
or custom ; but tiie type of the logic, crooked though 
it be, is recognizable thronghont. 

Another significant group of primitive beliefs, in- 
volving a similarly indirect argument by analogy, 
relates to the partaking of an animal for the sake of 
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thus absorbing its ^ioal qnalitiefl. Tim Halajs eat 
tiger to acquire tbe sagacity as well as tbe onnniiig of 
that animal ; tbe Dyaks refuse to eat deer for. fear of 
becoming faint-bearted ; the Caribs eschew pigs and 
tortoises for fear of having their eyes grow small 
(Lubbock) ; even cannibalism may be indulged in, in 
the hopes of absorbing tbe oonrage of a brave man, as 
in the case of Captain Wells, who was killed near 
Cbioago in 1812, and whose body was cat np and dis- 
tributed among tbe Indiana, " so that all might bave 
the opportunity of getting a taste of tbe oottrageous 
soldier " (Clodd) ; and in an ancient Mexican rite, 
called the eating of tbe god, dtere ooonrs an elaborated 
and symbolical form of the same belief. 

The nse of omens, tbe interpretation of signs and 
coincidences, forms another riob field for illastrataon 
of arguments by analogy. " Magical arts," says Mr. 
Tylor, " in which the connection is that of mere analogy 
or symbolism, are endlessly nnmerons throughout the 
oonrse of civilization. Tbeir common theory may 
be readily made out from a few typical cases, and 
tiience applied confidently to the general mass. The 
Australian will observe the track of an insect near 
a grave to ascerttun the direction where the sorcerer is 
to be found by whose craft the man died. . . . The 
Kbondi sets up the iron arrow of the war god in a 
basket of rice, and jndges from its standing upright 
that war must be kept up also, or from its falling that 
the quarrel may be let fall too ; and when he tortures 
bnman viotimB sacrificed to the earth goddess he rejoices 
to see them shed plentiful tears, which betoken copious 
showers to fall upon his land." " In tbe boiial cere- 
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monies of the nacres of AloBlm, if too many tears were 
■bed tbey said that the road of the dead would be 
maddy, but a few tears jtist laid the dost " (Dorman). 
** The Zapoteos had a very ouriooa maimer of seleotiiig 
a manitoa for a child at its birth. When a woman 
was about to be delivered, the relatives assembled in 
the hut and oommenced to draw on the floor figures of 
different animals, rubbing out each one as fast as com- 
pleted. The one that remtuned at the time of the 
birth was called the child's second self, and aa soon 
as grown up he procured the animal, and believed his 
health and existence bound np with it" (Dorman). 
The taking of omens by the flight of birds or the 
tracks of animals, by the sky, by the inspection of sao- 
rifioes, by the trivial happenings of daily life, abound in 
savage ceremonials, and in a fair proportion of oases 
carry with them the rationale of their origin, that 
saves them from being mere caprice. And in all 
those endless appeab to chaaoe or lot for the detection 
of crime, the onfoldmeat of the future, the prediotioa 
of the issue of disease or of important tribal events, 
tiiere is always some underlying Unk of connection 
between the kind erf omen or tbe nature of its interpre- 
tation and tbe issue it signifies ; and tlus orameotion it 
is, however alight or fanciful, that nuuntains the belief 
in the farther bond of omen and issue. 



That such connectioas may travel still farther alcoig 
ihe path of analogy without losing force, is well illus- 
trated in the observances regarding the use of names. 
The connection seems to pass from thing to im^e, to 
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name, nrach as pictore-writiiig passes iDto word-writing. 

Th« use of idols is abondant erideoce of the extent of 
this mental operation ; what is done to or for the idol 
is analogically transferred to the god, and the oonfii^<ni 
may become so gross that when the oracles <^ two gods 
disagree, their idols are hnoched gainst each other, and 
the one that breaks is declared in the wrong. A draw- 
ing or other rongh resemblance may do service for the 
thing, especially in sacrifioes of objects of value. ^ 
simile steps the name becomes an essential portion of 
the object or person named, and analogies formed 
through the name are applied to the thing. Accord- 
ingly, a man may be bewitched through his name ; 
hence there arise the most elaborate and rigid obser- 
vances prohibiting the use of the name, which are 
grouped together in the complex code of the Taboo, 
— that "dread tyrant of savage life, . . . the Inqui- 
sition of the lower culture, only more terrible and 
effective than the infamous ' Holy OfBoe ' " (Clodd). 
For nnoomplicated illustrations of name analt^es, 
however, we moat go to other customs than the Taboo. 
It is related that in tbe British war with Nepaul, Goree 
Sah had sent orders to " find ont the name of the com- 
mander of the British army ; write it upon a piece of 
paper ; take it some rice and turmeric ; say the great 
incantation three times ; having said it, send for some 
plum-tree wood, and therewith bum it ; " thus was the 
life of the commander to be destroyed. Similarly it 
was suspected that the King of Dahomey lefnsed to 
sign a letter, written in his name to the President of 
the French Republic, for fear that M. Gamot might 
bewitch him through it (cited by Clodd}. " Barbario 
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man believes that bis name is a vital part of lumseU, 
and therefore that the names of other men and of 
superhuman beings are also vital parts of themselves. 
He farther believes that to know the name is to pat 
its owner, whether be be deity, ghost, or mortal, in the 
power of another, involving risk of harm or destruction 
tothenamed. He therefore takes all kinds of precantions 
to conceal his name, often from his friend, and always 
from his foe " (Clodd). In Borneo the name of a sickly 
child is changed to deceive the enl spirits that torment it. 
" When the life of a Kwapa Indian is supposed to be 
in danger from illness, he at once seeks to get rid of 
his name, and sends to another member of the tribe, 
who goes to the chief and buys a new name, which ia 
givea to the patient. With the abandonment of the 
old name it is believed that the sickness is thrown 
off. ' On the reception of the new name the patient 
becomes related to the Kwapa who purchased it. Any 
Kwapa can change or abandon his personal name fonr 
times, but it is considered bad luck to attempt such 
a thing for the fifth time ' " (Clodd). The Mohawk 
chief can confer no higher honor on his visitor than by 
giving him his name, with which goes the right of 
regarding the chiers fame and deeds of valor as his 
own, A Tahitian chief became so smitten with Steven- 
son's charms that he assumed Stevenson's name; in 
exchange Stevenson took the name of the chief, and 
in one of bia letters signs himself, " Teritera, which 
he was previously known as Robert Louis Stevensmt." 
When totem and tribal names are assumed to obtain 
the qualities of the animal namesake, or the reverenoe 
due to the person is transferred to the name, and when 
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immnta ti ong and the ttttsnncea of mystio formoln 
are granted like efficacy aa the manipolatitm of the 
things themselves, we see the operatios of the mental 
law under discussion ; though it is still more saliently 
iUastnted in the more artifioialized practdoes of &e 
CbineM phjrsician, vho, for lack of a desired drug, 
will <* write the prescription on a piece of paper and 
let the sick man swallow its ashes or an infusion of 
the writing in water ; " or of the Moslem who expects 
relief from a decoction in which a verse of the Koran 
written on paper has been washed (TjIot). 

What is true of names is also regarded as tme of 
other representatives or embodiments of personality — 
the footprint, the drawing, the image, the shadow* 
** Broken bottle ends or sharp stones are put, in Boswa 
and in Anstria, in the footprints of a foe, for the purpose 
of laming lum (Lang) ; or a aaH may be driven into a 
horse's footprint to make him go lame " (Gtrimm). The 
Ojibways practice magic "by drawing the figure of any 
person in sand or day, or by considering any ol^ect as 
the figure of a person, and then pricking it widi a 
sharp stick or other weapon; . . . the person thus 
represented will suffer likewise '* (Dorman). The same 
idea appears in King James's " Demonology," in which 
he speaks of " the devil teaching how to make pictures 
of wax or clay, that by roasting thereof the persons 
that tiiey bear the name of may be continually melted 
or dried away by sickness ; " and even now Highland 
crofters perforate the image of an enemy with pins. 
The same idea finds a tan^ble illustration in the o<d- 
lection of objects in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford 
(such as a pig's heart from Devonshire, with pins stock 
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into it), wbioh were used for a like purpose. And 
Catlin's story of the accuBation brought against him 
hj the Yukons, that he had made huffaloea scarce by 
putting so many pictures of them in his book, may be 
paralleled by the stories gathered from Scotland to 
Somerset, of " ill health or ill Inck which followed the 
camera, of folks who * took bad and died ' after being 
*a-tookt'" (Clodd). "The Basnto avoids the river- 
bank, lest, as his shadow falls on the water, a crocodile 
may seize it and harm the owner. In Wetar Island, 
near Celebes, the magicians pntfese to make a man ill 
by spearing or stabbing his shadow ; the Arabs believe 
that if a hytena treads on a shadow, it deprives the 
man of the power of speech ; and in modem Bonmania 
the ancient custom of burying a victim as sacrifice to 
the eartb'Spirit under uiy new structure has a survival 
in the builder enticing some passer-by to draw near, so 
that his shadow is thrown on the foundation-stone, the 
belief being that he will die within the year " (Clodd). 
To the underlying notions thus variously embodied 
may be applied Mr. Clodd's characterization : they 
form "a part of that general confusion between the 
objective and the subjective — in other words, between 
names and tilings, or between symbols and realities — 
which b a universal feature of barbaric modes of 
thought. This confusion attributes the qualities of 
living things to things not living ; it lies at the root 
of all f etichism and idolatry ; of all witchcraft, Shaman- 
ism, and other instruments which are as keys to the 
invisible kingdom of the dreaded." It is in such an 
atmosphere that the philosophy of analogy rules with 
undisputed sway. 
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** Ideu ue nniTeiBal, incidenta aie loeal," nyB Mr. 
Clodd, in spe^dng of tbe diffusion (rf folk-lore tales. 
The same is true of thooght tendenines. We may 
realize more intiiDaliely the analogical potency of names 
by recalling their surrivals from the solemn uses oi 
curses and excommunications, to the cfaaimB carried 
about the person consisting of ma^c or cafaalistio 
writing, to the playful or tbe serious German usage of 
saying tmberufen and rapping three times under tbe 
table if a word or thon|^ ** tempting Prondenoe " has 
fallen from the lips. Clearly, if we follow anab^y as a 
guide, there is mocb in a name. 

IV 

We may next proceed to more general uses of tbe 
analogical tnut, — more general because the special 
analo^cal appropriateness of thought or custom is no 
longer so apparent, but requires to be viewed more as 
a special and, it may be, a somewhat arbitrary applica- 
tion of a principle, itself supported <^ believed in on 
analogical grounds. Metaphor and simile and symbol- 
ism may be based upon the same types of resemblances 
that underlie analc^, bat it is desirable, so far as may 
be possible, to bold these distinct ; yet what is metaphor 
to us may still be analogy to others. 

When we speak of a bead of cabbage, the trunk of 
a tree, or the legs of a table, we understand that we 
have applied these names on the basis of resemblances 
to objects to which the names more strictly belong, and 
there is no thought that tbe name carries with it any 
further connection; but when the Chinese doctor ad- 
ministers the beads, middle parts, and roots of plants. 
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for the lieads, bodies, and legs of his patients respeo- 
tirely, he is clearly led to do so by a vague sense 
of analogical fitness, by a feeling that the bodily 
similarities are indicative of further connection of a 
quasi-causal type. This kind of reasoning abounds in 
primitiTe ceremoniaJls, in which the appropriateness of 
the observaneee and of the elements of the ritual depend 
upon resemblances or symbolical su^estivenesB, It is 
difficult to find instances of this trait in which a more 
or less GonBciona symbolism is excluded, for we know 
how readily the savage mind, in its somewhat more 
developed stages, uses this mode of thought, as is 
evidenced by the ingenuity of their picture-writing, 
gestnre-langui^^ uid tribal systems. Bat apart from 
symbolical procedates, in which the unreality of the 
underlying resemblances is half acknowledged, we may 
note the application of snch general principles as that 
UDueual phenomena have unusual significance, and that 
to acoomphsh important objects drastic means and rare 
substances must be employed ; ihat operations and 
zemedies will be effective according to their divergence 
from the usual and the conunon experience of man- 
kind. The influence of this prindple is traceable in 
tiie biiarre fancies and grotesque performances of sav- 
ages, aa also in the reverence shown to the belongings 
of the white man and the curious uses to which they 
are put In their ritual observances, as well as in 
medical practice, the same principle is involved ; a 
single iUnstration wiU suffice to recall this well-known 
form of thought. Dorman cites the fate of an Indian 
warrior brought to camp after a most disastrous en> 
counter with a grizzly bear. To reptur his very serions 
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injuries ** the doctor compounded a medidne that realty 
oaght to have worked wonders. It was made by boiling 
together a collection of miscellaneoiis weeds, a handful 
of chewing tobacco, the heads of fonr rattlesnakes, and 
a select assorbnent of worn-out moeoasins. The decoc- 
tion thus obtained was seasoned with a little emde 
petroleum and a lai^ quantity of red pepper, and the 
patient was directed to take a pint of the mixture 
every half hour. He was a brave man, oonspicnous 
for his fortitude under suffering, but after taking his 
first dose he turned over and died with the utmost 
expedition." 

Another one of these general principles may have 
been sn^^ested by the failure of the ordinary omens ; 
and thus the conclusion was reached that the uiak^ 
proceeds not according to resemblance but by contrast. 
For example, the Zulus, when dreaming "of a sick man 
that he is dead, . . . say, * because we have dreamt of 
bis death he will not die.' Bat if they dream of a 
wedding dance it is the sign of a fnneraL So the 
Maoris hold that a kinsman dreamt of as dying will 
recover, but to see him well is a sign of death. Both 
races thus worked out, by the same crooked logic that 
guided our own ancestors, the axiom that dreams go by 
contraries " ^ylor). It will be seen in later portions 
of our exposition that these and other general principles 
of an analogical type have lost none of their potency in 
their more modem or more erudite phases. 



The parallelism between the mental development of 
the individual and of the race, thongh neoeBsarily in- 
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oomplete, is yet deeply migrative and Bignificant. In 
a very tnie sense the unfoldment of mental facalfy 
from childhood to maturity reflects the allied course of 
evolation from savagery to civilization ; yet the re. 
flection is distorted and is traceable only in general 
outlines. Undeveloped forms of thought and instiDC- 
tive tendencies, of it related titoo^ by no means of an 
identical character, should be traceable in each ; and 
among them the, natural proclivity for dependence 
upon analogies. I That children are fond of reasoning ' 
by anal<^ there can be no doubt ; their confusion of 
fact with hoKsy, their lack of extensive knowledge and | 
- the ability to refer effects to proper causes, their great 
love for sound effects and play of words, the earnestness * 
of their jA&y convictions — all these furnish a rich soil 
for the growth of such habits of thought as we are nov 
oonridering. i On the other hand, the influence of their 
adult oompaJiions, of their conventional surroundings, 
of the growth of the mabe-believe sentiment by which 
the laws of the real world are differentiated from those 
of fiury-land, make it difficult to [nonounce as an argu- 
ment by analogy what may really be a half-conscious 
play of fonoy or jugglery of words and ideas. There 
is, further, considerable difficulty in collecting charac- 
teristic and unimpeachable illustrations of ai^uments 
by anal(^y in children, owing to the general lack of 
suitable caUflctions of children's spontaneous and origi- 
nal mental reactions. What fond parents are apt to 
observe and newspaper paragraphers to record are 
sayings that amuse by a quaintness or the assumption 
of a worldly wisdom beyond their years, while the truly 
sn^^fifittve tnuts pass unrecorded for lack of psycho- 
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It^oally informed obaeiren. There is thus a gap 
to be supplied by valuable and suggestive study of 
analogy in childliood. However, not to pass by the 
topic without illustration, I may cite the reply of the 
little boy who, when asked his age, said he was nine 
when be stood on his feet but six when he stood on his 
bead, beoanse an inverted 9 makes a 6 ; he was oer- 
tunly reasoning by a far-fetched anali^y, however 
little faith he may have had in the oonectneBS of his 
reasoning. The children who believed that butter 
oomes from butterflies, and grass from grasshoppem, 
beans from bees, and kittens from pussy-willows (Stan- 
ley Hall), niay have been simply misled by sound 
analo^es; but when Sir John Lubbock tells us of a 
little girl saying to her broUter, " If you eat so much 
goose you will be quite silly," and adds that, " there 
are perhaps few children to whom the induotjon would 
not seem perfectly legitimate," we appreciate tJiat sueh 
arguments, so closely paralleling the superstitions of 
savages, may be more real to children than we suspect. 



We may now enter in the search for reasonings by 
anal(^ into a field of greatest interest to the student 
of the history of culture ; namely, the household tradi* 
tious, the superstitions, and the pseudo^iientifio sys- 
tems, that originated among our ancestors, remote or 
immediate, and are still far from obsolete in all but 
the upper strata of our civilization. This portion of 
the theme indeed presents an embarras de richesses, 
and the illustrations to be cited form but an insignifi- 
cant share of those that could readily be c<^eoted. 
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Cflrtunly more than one chapter of the history of 
hatnaa error could be profitably devoted to those due 
to an unwarranted use of the argument by analogy. 

We may begin by taking a flying exoursion into that 
body of superstitions and folk-lore customs which no 
nation, however high or low in the scale of civilization, 
is without. The widespread custom of carrying baby 
upstairs before being taken to the lower floors of the 
honae, so that he may be successful in life and partici- 
pate in its ups racier than its downs, rests upon baby- 
h^io indeed. The belief that if baby keeps his fists 
tightly dosed he will be stingy, but if he holds ui open 
palm he will be generous, likewise requires no interpr^ 
tation. It is forbidden, too, to measure a child, for 
measuring it is measuring it for its coffin. To the 
German peasant, if a dog howls looking downward it 
means death, if upward recovery from sickness. " The 
Hessian lad thinks that he may escape the oonscription 
by carrying a baby-girl's cap in his pocket — a symbolic 
way of repudiating manhood." *' Fish," says the Cor- 
nishman, " should be eaten from the tail to the head, 
to bring other fishes' heads towards the shore, for eating 
them the wrong way turns them from the coast." " It 
is still plain," says Mr. Tylor, from whom I have cited 
some of these examples, " why the omen of the crow 
should be different on the right or left hand, why a 
vulture should mean rapacity; a stork, concord; a 
pelican, piety ; an ass, labor ; why the fierce, conquer- 
ing wolf should be a good omen, and the timid hare a 
bad one ; why hee», types of an obedient nation, should 
be lucky to a king, while flies returning, however often 
they are driven off, should be signs of importunity and 
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impodenoe." And u paraUek to these signs, in the 
vegetable world, one may cite the amaratith as signifjr- 
iog immortality; ivy, strength; cypress, woe; helio* 
trope, attachment; aspen, fear; aloes, bitterness ; while 
through more artificial assootations the lanrel becomes 
the sign of renown ; the roee, of love ; the olive, of 
peace ; and the palm, of victory. 

Less directly analogical are the customs of a semi- 
symbolic character, depending upon a mysterioos or 
potent sympathy. Thus, in "Bavaria, flax will not 
thrive unless it is sown by women, and this has to be 
done with strange ceremonies, including the scattering 
over the field of the ashes of a fire made of wood con- 
secrated during matins. As h^h as the maids jump 
over the fires on the hilltops on Midsummer Ki^bt, so 
high will the fiax grow ; but we find also that as high 
as the bride springs from the table on her marriage 
night, BO high will the flax grow in that year." This 
is paralleled by the oostom, recorded by Mr. Fi^zer, 
current in the interior of Sumatra, l^ere ** the rice is 
sown by women who, in sowing, let tiie hair hang loose 
down their backs, in order that the rice may grow 
luxuriantly and have long stalks." It is hardly neces- 
sary to continue these illustrations, which will at once 
suggest others, with which the wealth of superAitions lore 
overflows ; nor do they require elaborate interpretation. 
The resemblances involved may be fanciful or symbolic, 
obvious or obscure, superficial or intrinsic, natural or 
artificial, but the subtle and protean bases of an^ogy 
become recognizable as soon as the mind is directed 
towards their detection. 

It will be more profitable to limit the inqoiiy to a 
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few gronpfi of beliefs, wbioh have been more or less 
fully elaborated into systems. Of these the interpreta- 
tion of dreams offers a promising harvest of analogies. 
This practice has a venerable history, the study of 
which would eonstitnte an interesting task for t^e 
patient stndent of the by-paths of homan culture. I 
shall draw only from the contemporaneous survivals of 
this ancient lore, the dream-books purchasable in every 
city and village. 

My selections from this literature have been made 
with a view of presenting the typical kinds of analogy 
throngb which modem dream omens are believed in 
and through which this kind of reading finds a sale. 
" To dream of using glue," an authority tells us, " fore- 
tells imiorisonment for yourself or friend ; " and thia 
beoanse'a prison and glue are alike in that it is diffi- 
cult to be released from the hold of either. Similarly, 
because the pineapple has a rough and forbidding ap- 
pearance it becomes in dreams the omen of " crosses 
and tronbles." This seems hardly more than a play 
fif words; indeed, we have here touched one of the 
many points where metaphor and analogy meet. For 
instance, we commonly speak of die ladder of success 
and the ups tmd downs of fortune ; the dream-book 
tells us that " to dretun of going up a ladder foretells 
the possession of wealth ; coming down, of poverty." 
The common phrase of " mud-slinging " is thus inter- 
preted by tiie dream-books, " to dream of dirty dirt or 
mud signifies that some one will speak ill of yon. If 
some one throws dirt on you it foretells that you will 
be, abused." To t^e same category belong the dream- 
hodt maxims, that "to dream of being mounted on 
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stiltB deootas that you are puffed up with Tain pride ; " 
" to dream that yoa gather fruit from a very old tree 
is generally supposed to prognosticate that yon will 
succeed to the wealth of some ancient person ; if you 
dream of a clock and the hands stop it means death ; 
if the hands keep moving, recovery ; " "to dream of a 
concert means a life of harmony with one you love." 
So, too, various objects become significant of tiieii 
striking characteristics : the earthworm, from its habits 
of underground and secret destruction, denotes " secret 
enemies that endeavor to ruin and destroy us ; " and 
all strongly redolent food, such as onions, garlic, and 
leek, easily betraying the one who has partaken of 
them, becomes indicative of the betrayal of secrets and 
the like. Mr. Dyer cites some apt lines in which the 
logic is about as meritorious as the verse : — 

MDoh itiife in thj domeataa loenea ; 
Seoiets found ont or elae betrajed, 

From Mr. l^lor's colleotioa of dream omens of 
similar character I call tiie following : " to wash the 
hands denotes release from anxieties ; " "to have one's 
feet cut off prevents a journey i " " he who dreams he 
has lost a tooth shall lose a friend ; " "he that dreams 
that a rib is taken ont of his side shall ere long see the 
death of his wife ; " to dream of swinuning and wading 
in die water is good, so that the head be kept above 
water. A good share of the omens depend upon con- 
trasts and not upon resemblances : " to be married de- 
notes some of yonr kinsfolk are dead ; " "to dream of 
death denotes happiness and long life;" and so on. 
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Others of these dream-book analogies depend rather 
Dpon verbal resemblance, and still others inTolve re> 
semblances too subtle and peculiar to be readily ex- 
plained. There ia perhaps nothing more onderlying 
the dictum that " dreaming about Quakers means that 
jou will meet a friend soon " than the fact that the 
Quakers are a " Society of Friends ; " a little mote 
elaborate panning underlies the prediction Uiat " to 
dream of a dairy showeth the dreamer to be of a milk- 
sop nature;" and finally what a curious mixture <A 
perverted analogy is reflected in the notion that to 
dream of ** a zebra indicates a checkered life " I 

The great parts that names and numbers play in 
saperstdtions of all kinds is so familiar that a few in- 
atanoes will be sufficient. It is well to bear in mind 
that these number and name predictions, in the oonrse 
of their venerable and eventful lives, have been sys- 
tematized, and the gaps in the system supplied by 
arbitrary associations. Thus the modern fortune-tell- 
ing books have an omen for each one of a pack of 
cards, or a set of dominoes, in which we find, among 
what seems little more than an arbitrary assignment of 
the ordina^' events of life, good and bad, pleasant and 
unpleasant, important and trivial, — unong the several 
cards or dominoes, here and diere some underlying 
basis of analogy ; hearts relate to love affairs, diamoncU 
to wealth; kings and queens play important roles; 
the jack is about as often a lover as a knave ; threes 
and sevens hare special signifioance ; and doable 
throws in dice, especially the two sixes, have import' 
ant consequences. So in folk-lore, operations, to be 
effective, must be done just three times, or thrioe 
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time, or MTen. The serenth child of a seventh child 
has spetual powers, as we all know. The twelfth hour 
tliat divides night from day is a momentous instant, 
as is also the time of the cook's crow. "Against a 
■maty ernption the leeches advised the patient to take 
seven wafers and write on each wafer, Mazimianus, 
Malchus, Johannes, MartiniantiB, Dionysins, Constan- 
tinns, Serafion ; then a charm was to be sung to the 
man, and a maiden was afterwards to hang it about his 
neck " (Black). In a similar strain the dream-book 
informs us that if a number of young women, not less 
than three nor more than seven, assemble on a certain 
night, and if, as the hour strikes eleven, they each take 
a sprig of myrtle and throw it, together with nine hairs 
from the head, upon a live coal, and if they go to bed 
at exactly twelve o'clock, they will dream of their future 
hosbands aa a reward of their pains and their mathe- 
matical accuracy. Not a few of number and name 
ceremoniak are invested with their power by religions 
asso(»atioDB ; the ill luck of thirteen and of Friday b 
commonly r^;arded as due to this source. In the 
northern English countries, witches are said to dislike 
the bracken fern, because it bears on its roots the ini- 
tial C (indicating Christ), which may be seen on cut- 
ting tiie root horizontally (Dyer). The clover, on 
account of its trefoil form, suggesting trinity, is like- 
wise good t^funst witches (Dyer). A like explana- 
tion seems applicable to the efficacy of the cross and 
the cross-roads, both of which enter, in a varie^ of 
ways, into folk-lore beliefs and customs. While num- 
bers and names and definite associations seldom form 
the whole basis of analogy by which the belief becomes 
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plausible, they very frequ^iUy eater to emphasize and 
give point to practices suggested on other grounds. 
The aigoment involved in the number analogy is ex- 
tremely simple ; it is nothing more than because two 
phenomena have in commoa the association with the 
same number, therefore they will be connected in fnz- 
ther respects. This slender line of connection affects 
the Oiinute code of superstitious action, and forma the 
thread whereon are strung momentous omens, poweiv 
ful recipes, dire prediotions, and wise precautions 
agtunst various imaginary dangers. 

The Ic^o by which die breatments cnniuit in folk- 
medieine acquire their efiBcat^ is passing ttrange; 
at first acquaintance with this wonderland we are apt 
to imagine ourselves in some weird topsy-tnrvydom, 
where everything uncanny and incongmoas is greedily 
collected, uid the most bizarre and trivial doings be- 
come endowed with marveloos efficacy. Upon closer 
acquiuntanee we discover some little order in the med- 
ley, and, in spite of much that remains arbitrary and 
capricious, we begin to trace the analogies according 
to which the various treatments are composed and the 
potions concocted. The common connection of toads 
with warts, botii as giving and curing them, is due to 
nothing more than the warty appearance of the toad's 
skin ; similarly, in Glouo^tershire, against ear-ache a 
snail is pricked and the froth that exudes dropped into 
the patient's ear (Black) ; and this by reason of the 
snail-like passages in the ear. Fevers being connected 
with heat and blood, and both these closely associated 
with red, red things become efficacious in diseases 
characterized by fever. That this should be especially 
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in Yogne agunst soarlet fever is no more than natural; 
and it is related that when the son of Edward IL 
was sick of the small-pox, the physician directed that 
the bed-fumitnie should be red (Black). Other forms 
of Booh aesooiations will be met with in the disciusioa 
of the doctrines of signatores and sympathies. 

Folk-medioine forms a particnlarly apt field for the 
application of the two general forms of anal<^ indi- 
cated as prevalent among savages : anal<^;ies by con- 
trast and the assignment of unosnal effects to nnoom- 
mon caoses. If something ia done wiUi the right hand, 
doing it with the left reverses the action ; one set of 
direotionB applies to men and contrary ones to women ; 
saying a thing backwards is particularly ^Bcacioas. 
The prescription gainst hiccough, that yon ahotdd 
" cross die front of the left shoe with tbe for^nger of 
the right hand while yon repeat the Lord's prayer 
backwards " (Black) may serve to illustrate tbe one 
crooked t^pe of argnment, while for the other we have 
only to recall the Shakespearean witohea, with their — 

" Bound kbont tha moldiOB ([o ; 
In the poiaon'd enti^ls thnnr. 
Toad, that under ooldeat ttoM, 
Dft;* and nights has thirty -Cob 
SiT«lt«r'd Tenmn daepiBg gut, 
Seal thoQ firat i' tha obaimed pot t 
Etllet of ft f odd; wuks. 
Id tha aanldmn boil and bftke ; 
Eje of newt and ta« irf ttog. 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 
Adder's fork, and bliod-irorm'i iting, 
Lizard's leg', and owlet's wing, 
For a oharm irf powartnl tronblo, 
Lika a baU-tmtli boU and bnbbU. 
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Soile of drafCDii, toatb of waif ; 
Witohea' mnniinj ; maw and gulf, 
Of the ravin'd salt-aea Bhark ; 
Root of hemlack dig;g'd i' die dark ; 
iJTer of bUqABming' Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and ilipa of yew, 
^Tered in tli« maon'i eeUpae ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 
FmgvT of birth-etnug'led babe, 
IMlab deliTw'd by a drab, — 
Make the gmel thick sod elab ; 
Add thereto a tiger'a ohaadroo. 
For the iiigT«dient> of our oaoldioD. 
Cool it with the baboon'a blood, 
n^n the ehaim i« finn and good." 

VII 
From folk>medicine to false and absnrd forms of reme* 
dial ^tems, the transition is slight. For present jnir- 
poees the most instmotive of such systematized beliefs 
is the doctrine of sympatliy, of which the most familiar 
BurriTfll is the phrase, " to take a hair of the dog that 
bit you." The system appeared in various phases and 
at various times. We find Paracelsus a believer in it 
in the form of a " weapon salve," which is to be applied 
to the weapon that caused the womid and thereby to 
beal the wound ; weapon and wound having once been 
related as cause and effect, this relation is supposed 
to insure further oonneotioii. The system found wide 
circulation through the efforts of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
While Sir Kenelm's practices involved bad observation 
and ignorance of medicine, what gave the method its 
plausibilify and induced the faulty observation was an 
underlying belief in &e argument by analogy. His 
treatment may be gathered from a story he tells oi a 
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Mr. Howell, whose hand was out in an attempt to stop a 
duel between friends. Sir Kenelm arrives on the scene 
and asks for anything that had the blood upon it ; he 
is given the garter wherewith the hand was first boond ; 
thia he places in a basin of water, whea suddenly Mr. 
Howell, who is unaware of what is going on, experi- 
ences a oooling effect and a relief from pun. When 
the garter is placed before a great fire, Mr. Howell 
experiences an intense boming in the wound. Still 
another form of this idea appears in the " sympathetio 
alphabet," in which each of two friends cuts out a piece 
of hia shin and has it transferred to the other ; on this 
grafted skin an alphabet is tattooed, and when a letter 
is pricked on the skin of the one friend, the other feels 
the pain at the oorrespondiiig point ; and thna inter- 
ooorse is established. A still more curious form of 
the doctrine appears in an oat-of-the>way pamphlet; 
its title (a German translation from the French) is 
" The Thought Telegraph : or the instantaneous oomr 
mnnioation of thought at any distance, even from one 
end of the world to the other, by means of a portable 
machine. The most wonderful invention of our age." 
The true basis of the method, we are told, depends 
upon a " Bympathetic-galvano, mimetic, mineral, ani- 
mal, adamitio fluid ; " the practice depends upon the 
alleged discovery of a species of snails, placed in a sym- 
pathetic relation, so that ever after their movementa 
are in harmony. Accordingly each operator takes one 
of the snaila and places it upon the alphabet chart; 
the snail crawls over the chart resting upon certain 
letters, and the other snail, however far removed, will 
do just the same, and thus the thought-telegraph will 
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be establiBhed. Like Charles the Second's famons 
fish, that would not add to the weight of a dish of 
water in which it was placed, it lacks nothing but truth 
to be a great invention. Practices of the same general 
natore are still current ; in the Netherlands, tite knife 
that cut one is rubbed with fat in the belief that as 
the fat dries the wound will heaL The relation may 
become more remotely analogical and more arbitrary, 
as when, to cure agne, as many notches are cut in a 
stick as there have been fits ; as the stick dries the agne 
is to disappear ; raptured children are passed through 
ft split tree, and thus a sympathy is jmxtuoed be- 
tween child and tree, so tihat as the tree heals the child 
will be cured. A like sympathy is supposed to exist 
between celestial objects and human events; this is 
partioolarly applied to the moon, the moon's growth 
and wane indicating the fortunate times for growth 
and deoay of earthly things. One must sow grain, cut 
the hair, and perform sundry other operations with tiie 
increase of the moon, to insure increase of growth. 
The tides are similarly significant, as the ever-pathetia 
Barkis " going out with the tide " suf&cieutly illus- 
trates. 

While in the doctrine of sympathy, the resemblance 
basal to the anah^ is one <^ relation, — such as the 
relation of cause and effect, of owner and the object 
owned, of implement and the action performed by its 
ose, — in the doctrine of seals or signatures, the re- 
semblance is an oatward, usually a visible one, of 
form, color, or the possession of marked peculiarities. 
Underlying this doctrine seems to be the belief that no 
object or event is withont profound significance for 
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mBQ'i welfare. The key to this ngnifloanoe is to W 
found in a resembhwee obviooa or remote, actual or 
ideal. Henoe the uses of things are snggested by their 
appearance. The euphrasia or eyebright is nseful in 
case of sore eyes on account of the bright eye-like spot 
in its corolla ; special virtnes are ascribed to the gin- 
seng on aooonnt of the resemblance of its roots to a 
hwnan shape. The granulated roots of the white 
meadow sazifr^e were r^^rded as efficaoions against 
caloalons oomplaints. The Solomon's-seal is so called 
on aooonnt of the marks in the oroes-seotion of its 
roots, and is used to seal wonnds. Water-soldier, on 
aooonnt of its sword-shaped leaves, was regarded as 
nseful for gonshot wounds. The red rose saggests its 
use in blood diseases ; and yellow 0owers were need in 
janndice and liver complaints. The walnut was clearly 
defined for ose in mental diseases : for its shape was 
that of the head, the outer green covering being the 
pericraniom, the hard shell the skull, and the kernel 
the brain. Old ladies' thistle was for stitches in the 
side, nettle tea for nettle-rash, hearts'-ease for heart 
troubles. Plants whose parts resembled teeth were 
prescribed for toothache, quaking grass against shakes, 
and so on with consistent illogicality (Dyer). The 
resemblances here involved are obvious enough ; they 
are just such as underlie popular names of plants and 
the metaphorical use of terms. They form another 
illustration of how metaphor and analogy overlap; 
what we accept as a sufficient suggestion for an appro- 
priate name was by pseudo-science, by folk-lore, or by 
saperstitaon regarded as sufSciently significant to sup> 
port a oansfrAud-effeot-like or a teleologioal relation. 
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This, fnrtbennore, ia a line of practice in which modem 
BopeFstition and sava^ belief stand on an equal foot- 
iag; the preBcriptions just cited are matched by the 
operationa of the Cherokee, who make " a decoction of 
the cone-flower for weak eyes because of the fancied 
tesemhlanoe of that plant to the strong-sighted eye of 
the deer" (Clodd) ; who oany out the notion more 
elaborately when they " drink an infusion of tiie tena- 
oioos burrs of the common be^ars'-lice, an American 
species of the genua Desmodium, to strengthen the 
memory," or to ** inguie a fine voioe, boil crickets and 
drink the liquor" (Glodd). The "Zulu medtotne- 
man, who takes the bones of the oldest bull or dc^ of 
the tribe, giTing scrapings of these to the sick, so that 
tiieir lives may be prolonged to old age," in turn finds 
a parallel in tiie seventeenth-century doctors, "who, 
with less l(^ic, but perchance uneonsoions hnmor, gave 
their patients pnlverized mummy to prolong their 
years" (cited by Clodd). Analogy in savagery, in 
pseado4(nenoe, and in undeveloped science, in super- 
stition and in survival, are of a nature all compact. 
/ The teansition from magic to science was made 
possible by, and itself illustrates the supplanting of, 
loose uid false reasoning by dose and logical thought ; 
the psendo-scienoes represent weak and erroneous infer- 
enoe even more than they embody defective observation 
or mere ignorance. An over-dependence upon analogy 
characterizes some portions of them all, and finds its 
fullest development in astrology, as also in the varions 
forms of alchemy and mi^o with which it is historically 
oonnected. Although this body of thought engaged 
the energies of many able and famoas scholars, we 
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out hx^ apon it only as a system of resemblanoes and 
ooincidences, elaborate and complex indeed, but requir- 
ing little more than a vivid imi^ination and a some- 
what keen sense for far-fetched analc^es.' *' This in- 
vestigation," says the astrolc^er in Eydberg's " Magio 
of the Middle Ages," " relies on the resemblanoes of 
things, for this similarity ia derived from a correspon- 
denoe, and cansali^ is interwoven with correspondence. 
Thus, for instance, we jndge from the resemblance 
between the splendor of gold and that of the son, that 
gold has its celestial correspondence in that laminaiy 
and sastains to it a oaosal relation." Again, "the 
two-homed beetle bears a oaosal relation to the moon, 
which at its increase and wane is also two-homed ; and 
if there were any donbt of this intimate relation be- 
tween them, it most vanish when we learn that the 
beetle hides its e^s in the earth for the space of 
twen^-eigbt days, or just so long a time as is requited 
for the moon to pass through the zodiac, but digs tbem 
up t^ain OD the twenty-ninth, when the moon is in 
oonjunotioD with the sun." (Agrippa, "De Oocnlta 
Fhilosophiffi," i. 24.) 

It will readily be seen how limitless are the reaolts 
obtainable with such a system. Each planet becomes 
associated with a definite part of the body, and an 
argument such as the following becomes possible : 
*' Since Capricoroua, which presided over the knees in 
the house of Saturn, and all crawling animals are 
connected with the planet, the fat of snakes is an effec- 
tive remedy agunst gout in the knees, especially on 
Saturday, the day of Saturn" (Kydberg). Tables of 
oorre^ndenoes were freely devised showing the repre- 
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sentatiTeB of the sun, moon, and five planets among the 
dements, the microcosm, animals, plants, metals, and 
stones. Thus Mars was represented in these spheres 
respectively, by fire, acid jnices, beasts of prey, burning, 
poisonous and stinging plants, iron or sulphuric metals, 
diamond, jasper, amethyst, and magnet; the vein of 
analogy lying in the fierce character of the god, whose 
Dame the planet bears. This idea of correspondence 
dominates the queer collection of odds and ends by 
which the old-time magician worked his charms. 
" Here," for instance, he would say, " is a plate of lead 
on which u engraved the symbol of a planet ; and 
1>eside it a leaden flask oootaicing gaU. If I now take 
a piece of fine onyx marked with the same planet 
symbol and this dried cypress branch, and add to them 
the skin of a snake and the feather of an owl, yon will 
need bnt to look into one of the tables given yon to 
find that I have only collected various things in the 
elementary world which bear a relation of mutual 
activity to Saturn, and if rightly combined can attract 
both the powers of tiiat planet and of the angels with 
which it is connected " (Rydberg). Mr, l^lor thns 
ably characterizes the analogies on which such systemB 
are built and the uses to which they are pnt. " But 
most of his pseudo-science seems to rest on even weaker 
and more arbitrary analogies, not of things but of 
names. Names of stars and constellations, of signs 
denoting re^ons of the sky and periods of days and 
years, no matter how arbitrarily given, are materials 
which the aetrolf^r can work upon and bring into 
ideal connection with mundane events. That astrono- 
mers should have dirided the sun's coarse into imagi- 
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naiy ngns of the nxliae, wm enongh to origiiutt 
utrologioal mles, that these oelesttal ugns hare aa 
actual effect on real earthly rams, bulls, crabs, lions, 
Tirgios. A child bom uoder the sign of the lion vill 
be oountgeooa, but one under the crab will not go for- 
ward io life; one bom under the waterman will be 
drowned, and so forth. . . . Again, simply because 
astronomers ohose to distribute among the planets the 
names of certain deities, the planets thereby acquired 
the characters of their divine namesakes. Thus it was 
that the planet Venos became connected with love. 
Mars with war, Jnpiter (whose ^ in altered shape 
still heads onr phyaioians' prescriptions} with power 
and joviality." The Tarioas positions of the heavenly 
bodies at one's birth, interpreted by such wild analo. 
giea, readily yield material for the prediction of future 
caieeia, vague enough to defy close denial, and bold 
enough to claim readily foreseeable oonsequenoea aa 
striking verifications. Astrology represents the climax 
of the argument by analogy, fully systunatized and 
calling into play many of the resources of modem 
learning. What is so clearly represented in astrology 
appears to a less extent in other pseudo-scientific sys- 
tems ; notably in palmtstiy and phrenology. It capti- 
vates the well-informed as well as the ignorant, it 
appeals to minds that are strong as well as those 
that are weak, and emphasizes the prioelessness of 
our scientific inheritance and the necessity of guard- 
ing it by the cnltivation of sound logical habite of 
thought. 

It would be pleasant, but nnwarranted, to think of 
these forms <^ flwnght as obsolete ; luunan natore is 
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more deep-seated thim learning. " In erery department 
of hnman thought," says Mr- Clodd, " evidence of the 
non-persistenoe of primidve ideas is the exception ratlier 
than the rule. Soratoh Uie epiderm of the civilized 
man, and the barbarian is found in the derm. Id proof 
of which, there are more people who believe in Zadkiel's 
'Vox Stellarum' than in the Nanttoal Almanac; and 
rare are the households where the * Book of Dreams ' 
and 'Fortune-Teller ' are not to be fonnd in the kitchen. 
The Singhalese caster of nativities has many rej^e- 
sentatives in the West, and there may lie proBt in the 
reminder of the shallow depth to which knowledge o£ 
the orderly sequence of things has yet penetrated in 
the many. Societies and serials for the promu^tion 
of astrology exist and flourish among us ; Zadkiel 
boasts hia oiioulation of a hundred thousand, and 
vaunts the fulfillment of his Delpbio prophecies ; while 
the late Aiitronomer Boyal, Sir George Airy, was pes- 
tered, as his successor probably is, with requests to 
work the planets, acoompaoied by silver wherewith to 
cross his expert palm." The old astroli^ finds its 
descendants in modem fatuous volumes on Heliocentrio 
Astrology, or Kabalistic Astrology, abounding in absurd 
pseudo-philosophic jargon and science-aping demonstra- 
tions, but in reality only the " Tulgarest travesty of the 

vin 

By way of conclusion it may be helpful to consider 
certain general truUis in the field of anthropology and 
mental evolution, upon which the illustrations we have 
been considering have a bearing. We have seen what 
a widdy extended genus the analogical atgument oouu 
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poaaes ; and yet, if we ware to inolnde nnder this bead 
oertain closely allied and yet distinguishable forms of 
thought, it would be mnoh wider stiUL I refer pat- 
tionlarly to the nse of metaphor and symbolism, which, 
like the <diildren*a make-believe with their dolls or 
furies, is none the less on the boimdary line between 
the real and the fictitious. M3rth equally readily passes 
from the anoonsoioos to the oonsoions stage, and ninoh 
of what is planubly interpreted as an ailment by 
aoal(^, seems equally well an intentional use of sym- 
holism and myth. That savages, at least in all but 
the lower stages, appreciate the use of myth is beyond 
all doubt. Primitive ceremonials, as also primitive 
explanations of tiie changes of nature, ate full of sym- 
bolisms, which invdve the same mental habit, whose 
products in the domain of anali^y have been porbrayed. 
This mythological instinct, Mr. lyior well says, " be- 
longs to that great doctrine of analogy from which we 
have gtuned so much of our apprehension of tiie world 

1 around us. IMstmsted as it now is by severer aoieooe 
for its misleading results, analogy is to us still a chief 
J means of discovery and illnstratiou, while in earlier- 
: grades of education its influence was all but paramount. 
I Analogies which are but fancies to us were to men of 
•past agea reality. They could see the flame licking its 
yet undevonred prey with tongues of fire, or the serpent 
gliding along the sword from hilt to point ; tbey could 
see a live creature gnawing within tiieir bodies in the 
pangs of hunger; they heard the voices of the hill' 
dwarfs answering in the echo, and the chariot of the 
heaven god rattiing in thonder over the solid firma- 
ment. Men to whom these were living thonghta had 
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no need (^ the icIioolmaBter and his rules of oompo- 
sition, his injiiDotions to nae metaphor oauttously and 
to take oare to make all similes consistent." 

The principle that what was once the serions ocoiv 
pation of men becomes in more advanced stages of 
culture the play of children, or is reduced from seri- 
oouMss to mere amusement, finds illustrations in the 
mental as in the material world. The drum, onoe the 
serious tenifjing instrument of the savage warrior, 
and the rattle, once the powerfol emblem of the medi- 
cine man, have become the common toys of children. 
The bow and arrow are used for skill and sport only. 
In a yimilaT way tlie formidable and trusted argument 
by analogy finds its proper field in riddles and puns. 
When we put the question, " Why is this object like 
tihe other?" we understand that some out-of-the-way 
and accidental resemblance is asked for, some not very 
dose analogy, that provokes amusement but not belief ; 
in many oases the resemblance is in tlie nimie only and 
d^enerates into a pun. In such exercises of fancy we 
are employing the same faculties that our ancestors 
nsed in arriving at the customs and beliefs that we 
have been considering. The laws governing the progress I 
of industrial arts, of mechanical inventions and social / 
institutions seem tbus to find equally ready application j 
, to the evolution of habits and customs in the mental t 
world. 

From another, and that also a comparative anthro- 
pcdt^cal point of view, the natural history of analogy 
illustrates, though imperfectly, the evolutionary bond 
that onites the development of the race from primitive 
onltnre to civilization, from infantile helplessqissa to 
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adult power, and tpin the diasolation of these pro 
oesaet in disease or their atavistic retention in leas 
piogreBsire strata of society. Significant, even thongh 
■pora^c, parallelisms have been pointed out is the nse 
of analogy by savages and by children ; and far more 
completely can it be shown that superstitions and 
peeado-soiences, folk-lore traditions am} popular beliefs 
show tlie snrrival of these same analogical habits of 
mind, which may be viewed in part as reversions to 
oat^rown conditions of thongbt, in part as the crop- 
ping oat, in pathological form, of retarding tendenotes 
which die course of eTotntion may have repressed but 
not wholly destroyed. For there is hardly a form of 
modem superstition, there is hardly a custom sanc- 
tioned by the unwritten tradition of the people, but 
what can be closely duplicated among the oustoms and 
beliefs of the untatored savage. 

All this impresses as with the enduring qualities 
of man's barbaric past, the permanent though latent 
effect of his complete adaptation for thousands of years 
to a low intellectual environment. *' The intrusion of 
the scientific method," Mr. Clodd aptly comments, "in 
its application to man's whole nature, disturbed that 
equilibrium. But this, as yet, only within the narrow 
area of the highest culture." The earlier and more 
fundamental psychological factor of hamanity is feel- 
ing and not tboaght, or more aooutately an incipient 
rationality, thoroughly suffused with emotional mo- 
tives ; and primitive analogies proceed by a feeling d 
analogical fitness, and not by an intellectual justafioa- 
tion. "The exercise of feeling has been active from 
the b^;inning of his history, while thought, speaking 
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comparatiTelf, haa bat recently had free play. . . . 
Man wondered long chiliads before he reasoned, be- 
eanae feeling travels along the line of least resistance, 
vhile thought, or the chaUenge by inquiry, with its 
aasnmption l^t there may be two sides to a question, 
must pursue a path obBtmcted by the dominance of 
taboo and coitom, by the force of imitation, and by 
the strength of prejudice, passion, and fear." 
/ The survey of the argument by analogy brings home 
the coDviotioa that there are forms of mental action, 
psyoholo^cal tendenoies or thonght-habits, cbaracter- 
istio of undeveloped stages of hunan mentality ; that 
these appear in versatile and instruotiye variety ; and, 
more important still, that they famish glimpses of the 
wordings of a great progresBive law, visible in the 
shifting of importance attached to the argument by 
analogy, and in its gradual subordination to, and ulti- 
mate retirement in favor of the sturdy principles of 
inductive logic We are thus led to appreciate the 
means by which error is converted into truth, the slow 
and painful steps by which the logic of the sciences is 
unfolded and mastered. / When Lord Chesterfield re* 
lates that the people expected a fatal issue of the 
king's illness, because tiie oldest lion in the tower, of 
about the same age as the king, had just died, he can- 
not help commenting upon the wildness and caprice of 
the human mind j but Mr. Tylor more judiciously re- 
marks, " Indeed the thought was neither wild nor 
eapricions ; it was simply such an argament by analogy 
as the educated world has at length painfully learned 
to be worthless, but which it is not too much to declare 
would to this day carry considerable weight to the 
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minds of foDF-fifUu of tlia hnmaii raoe." Analogy 
hu doubtlew lost the prestige of olden time ; bat the 
renuiiu of effete and mialeading forms of thought, 
nphald by a feeling of their amdogioal plansibility, con- 
tinna to rorriTe, and may at any time, whea oloaked 
in a modem garb, regain their former effiuenoy, and 
feed the ooirtagion of some new fad or peeado-Holenca ; 
while anpentitim, like pover^, we shall always have 
with OS, so long as there are social and intelleetoal 
distinetions amongst men. In the Ught of the natural 
histoiy soTTey of analogy, these phenomena appear ia 
their tmc ugni&oanoe, testifying at onoe to the inher- 
ent progress, despite reversions, and to the underlying 
unity of oonatitntioD and purpose, through which these 
phenomena acquire their dec^tw and more human in* 
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THE MIND'S EYE 

Bamitt. Mr fiUia,— matlilBta, t M m; fit 
fforoMii. O, wb«*i mj lofd T 
HoBilit. In mj mtiid'i tija, SanXta, 



It is ft oommoDplace tai^ht from nnrBeiy to ntu* 
versity that<n« see with onr eyes, liear with our ears, 
and feel, with our fingers. This is the tmth, bat not 
the whole truthy) Indispensable as are the seme organs 
in gaining an aoqnuntanoe with the world in which we 
live, yet they alone do not determine how extensive or 
how aconrate that acquaintance shall be. (There is a 
mind behind the eye and the ear and the flnger-tipa 
which guides them in gathering information, and gives 
value and order to the exercise of the senses. This is 
particularly true of vision, — the most intellectual of 
all the senses, the one in which mere aouteness of the 
sense OTf;an counts least and the tnuning in observa- 
tion counts most. The eagle's eye sees farther, but 
OUT eyes tell us vastly more of what is seen. 

The eye may be compared to a photographic camera, 
with its eyelid cap, its iris shutter, its lens, and its sen- 
sitive plate, — the retina; when properly adjusted for 
distance and light, the image is formed on the retina 
as on the glass plate, and the piotnie is taken. So far 
the comparison is helpful ; bat while the camera takes 
a picture whenever and wherever the plate happens to 
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lie exposed, the oomplete act of seeing reqaires some 
cooperation on the part of the mind. The retina may 
be expooed a thousand times and take bnt few pio- 
tnrea ; at perhaps it is better to say that the piotares 
may be taken, bat remain nndeveloped and evanescent. 
The [netnies that are developed are stacked up, like 
tiie n^atives in the photographer's shop, in the pigeon- 
boles of onr mental storerooms, — some faded and 
blurred, some poorly arranged or mislaid, some often 
referred to and fresh prints made therefrom, and soma 
quite negleoted. 

In order to see, it is at once necessary that the retina 
be suitably exposed toward the object to be seen^ and 
that the mind be favorably disposed to the asnmilation 
of the impression. '<. True seeing, observing, is a doable 
process, partly objective or outward — the thing seen 
and the retina, — and pardy subjective or inward-.- 
the picture mysteriously transferred to the mind's rep- 
resentative, the bnun, and tliere received and affiliated 
with other images.^ Illastrations of such seeing with 
tiie ** mind's eye " are not far to seek. '•Wherever the 
beauties and conformations of natural scenery invite 
the eye of man, does he discover familiar forms and 
faces j^ the forces of nature have rough-hewn the rocks, 
but the hiunan eye detects and often creates the resem- 
blances. (.The stranger to whom snoh cariosities c^ 
form are first pointed out often finds it difficult to dis- 
cover the resemblanc^but once seen, the face or form 
obtrudes itself in every view, and seeniB the most con- 
spicuous feature in the outiook. ( The flickering fire 
furnishes a fine background for the activity of the 
mind's eye,] and against this it projects the forms and 
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Cmraea wUch the leaping flames and the baming 
embers from time to time suggest. (Not all see these 
fire-pietures readily, for onr mental eyes differ more 
from <me another than the physical ones, and perhaps 
no two persons see the same picture in quite the same 
way) It is not quite true, however, as many have held, 
that in waging hours we all have a world in common, 
but in dreams each has a world of his own ; for our 
waking votlds are made different by the differenoea 
in what engages onr interest and our attention. It is 
tme that our eyes when open are opened very largely 
to the same views, but by no one observer are all these 
views, though visible, really seen. 
(This oharacteristio of visioD often serves as a sonroe 
of amnsemeut. Hie puzzle fnctnre with its tantalinng 
&c^ or itT'^ql, or what not, hidden in the trees, <nr 
fantastically eonstmoted out <^ heterogeneous elements 
that make up the oompositaoa,(is to many quite irre- 
8i8tible.J We turn it about in all directions, wondering 
where the hidden form can be, scanning eveiy detail 
of the picture, until snddeoly a cbimoe glimi»e reveals 
it, plainly staring ns in the face. ( When several per* 
Btms are engaged in this occupalion, it is amusing to 
observe how blind each is to what the others see ; their 
physical eyes see alike, but their mental eyes refleot 
their own individaalities. ) 

Of the many thousands of persons who handle onr 
silver dollar, but few happen to observe the lion's 
head which lies concealed in the representation of the 
familiar head of Liberty; freqnenUy even a careful 
examination fuls to detect this hidden emblem of Brit- 
ish role i bat, as before, when once found, it is qmto 
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obriooB (¥ig, 1).* Foe rimilar leuons it is a great 
^ in looking for an object to know what to look for ; 
to be leadilj fonnd, tbe object, tiiongh lost to eigbt, 
shonld be to raemory dear. Searching is a mentall 
pTOce§s Bimilar to the matching of a piece of fabric io] 
textare or ookir, vben one has forgotten the sample! 
and most rely upon the Temembrance of its appear-i 
snce. ) If the recollection is dear and distinct, reoogni' 
~tion'^kea place when the judgment decides that what 
the phjaioal eye sees corresponds to the image in the 
mind's eye ; with an indistinct mental im^e the recog- 
nition becomes doabtful or faulty. The novice in tbe 
nse of the mioroaoope experiences considerable difB- 
caity in observing the appearance which his instmctor 
sees and describes, and this because bis conception of 
the object to be seen is lacking in precision. Hence 
bis traimng in tbe nue of the microscope is distinctly 
aided by consulting the illnstrations in the text- 
book, for they enable hia mental eye to realize the 
jnctures which it should entertain. He may be alto- 
gether too much influenced by the pictnres thus sug- 
gested to his mental vision, and draw what is really 
not under bis microscope at all; much as the young 
aritJimetician will manage to obtfun the answer which 
the book recioires even at the cost of a resort to very 

' In oitbr la obb^ the eflacta deanibed in tbo TMiona ilfaati»tIoni 
ft U nwanwy in htmsI oaaei to regaid tiie figace* for ■ oonsidenbla 
time mi with oloae attention. The reader it> leqneatad not to giTe np 
in MM tlie flnt attempt to aecnre the eSeot ia not saooeMfnl, but to 
wntinne die •ffott toe a leaaoaabie period. Luliridiuli differ oon- 
ridersUy in the readinaet vith wliidi they obtain aodb ^eoto ; in niM 
euee, aneh derioei aa holding the diagrams invertad, or U aa tagh, or 
vbwinK them with the eyes half cloaed, are hsIpfuL 
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tmmatfaeinatioal procesflea. ( For training in correct and 
accurate vision it is necesBaiy to aoqnire an alert men- 
tal eye, that obserres all that is objeotiTely visible, bnt 
does not permit the subjective to add to or modify 
what is really present. ) 

n 

( The importance of the mind's eye in ordinary vision is 
also weU illustrated in cases in which we see or seem 
to see what is not really jnfisent, bnt what for one cause 



Tig. 1. — la order to let tbs liaa'g head, look Kt the sboTe cot npaidt 
doim, md the head vill be discovered fmcing ths left, n sboTB ontliiied. 
It U clearer on the coin itself than in tbi> repreientation. 

or another it is natural to suppose is present) A very 
familiar instance of this process is the constant over- 
looking of misprints — false letters, transposed letters, 
and missing letters — unless these happen to be par- 
ticularly striking. We see only the general plqrsic^- 
nomy of the word, and the detailed features are snp< 
plied from within ; in this case it is the expected tiiat 
liappens. In a series of experiments by Fraieaaar 
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Mimsterberg a word was briefly shown, while just 
brfore a oertun idea or train <rf thought was saggested. 
Under these circomstances the word shown was often 
misread in acootdance with the suggested idea ; if the 
idea of future is suggested, part ma; be read as past ; 
if vegetable is the sn^^ested linp of thought, fright 
may be read as fmit, and so on. Oteading is thus done 
largely by the mental eye ; and entire words, obviously 
suggested by the context, ate sometimes read in, when 
they have been accidentally omitte<^ This is more apt 
to occur with the in^pnlar charaOTers used in mann- 
Boript than in the more distinct forms of the printed 
alphabet, and is particularly frequent in reading over 
what one has himself written. In reading proof, how- 
ever, we are eager to detect misprints, and this diange 
in attitude helps to make them visible. It is very 
difficult to illustrate this process intentionally, becanse 
the knowledge that one's powers of observation are 
about to be tested places one on one's guard, and 
t^us suppresses tiie natural activity of the mind's eye 
and draws unusual attention to objective details. Let 
the reader at this point hold the page at some distance 
off — say, eight or twelve feet — and draw an exact 
reproduction of the letters shown in Fig. 2. , He should 
not look at Fig. 2 at close range nor read further in 
the text until this has been done ; and perhaps he may 
find that he has introduced strokes which were not 
present in the original. If this is not the case, let him 
try the test upon those who are ignorant of its nature, 
and he will find that most persona will supply light 
lines to complete the contours of the letters, which in 
the original are aug^;e8ted but not really present ; the 
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originti] ontline, Fig. 2a, beoomes something like Fig. 
2b, and so on for the rest of the letters. The physical 
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Fio. S. — TIieM letton ■hnnld not be Mta at all nntll ths; hava been 
observed at a dietance of eight to tirelve feet. An interesting method of 
taating tbe activitj of the mind'i eje with theie lettera is described in the 
text. 

^esees the former, but the mental eye Bees the latiier. 



r 



I tried this experiment with a class of some thir^ Uni* 




Fio. S. — For deecription, see text, page SBS. 



Tersi^ students of Psychology, and, althongh they 
were disposed to be quite critical and anspeoted some 
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kmd of an illiuioii, only three or four drew the letters 
oorrectlj; all the rest filled in the ima^nary light 
contours ; some even drew them as heavily aa the real 
strokes. I foUowed this hy an experiment of a eimilar 
character. I placed npon a table a figure (Fig. 3) 
made of light cardboard, fostened to blocks of wood 
at the base, so that the pieces would easily stand np< 
right. The middle piece, which is reotangolar and 
higher than the rest, was placed a little in front of the 
rest of the figure. The students were asked to describe 
precisely what they saw ; and with one exception they 
all described, in different words, a semicircular piece of 
cardboard with a rectangular i»ece in front of it. In 
reality there was no half<oirole of cwdboard, but only 
portions of two quarter-circles wiUi the portion back 
of the middle piece omitted. The students, of course, 
were well aware that their physical eyes could not see 
i> what was behind the middle cardboard, but they in- L 
' ._ferred, quite naturally, that the two aide pieces were 
parts of one continnons semicircJe. This they saw, so 
far as they saw it at all, ^th their mind's eye. N 

in 

VTbere is a further interesting class of illaatrations 
in which a single outward impression changes its char- 
acter according as it is viewed as representing one 
thing or another^ In a general way we see the same 
thing all the time, and the image on the retina does 
not change. Bnt as we shift the attention from one 
portion of the view to another, or as we view it with a 
different mental conception of what the figure rapre- 
sents, it assumes a different aspect, and to our mental 
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eye becomes quite a difierent Hung. 'A alight but in- 
teresting change takes pla«e if we view Fig. 4 first 
with the oonceptioD that the blank ia the pattern to be 
seen and the white the background, and again tty to 
see the white as the pattern against a black back- 



Fio. 4. —The bUck and irhite poitioiu of this dasj^ bts preeUelr tUike; 
bnt the (Sect ol lookiog at the flfcure u a pattern in black upon ■ whit« 
background, or as ■ pattern in vtliila upon a black background i* quite 
diSBrent, although the diifurencB is not easily described. 

ground. I give a farther iUnetration of such a change 
in Fig. 6. In our first and natural view of this we 
foona the attention upon the black lines and observe 
the familiar illusion, that the four vertical black bands 
seem far from parallel. That they are parallel can be 
verified by measurement, or by covering up all of the 
diagram except the four main bands. But if the white 
part of the diagram be conceived as the design ag^net 
a black background, then the design is no longer the 
■ame, and with this change the illusion disappears, and 
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the fom baads seem parallel, as tbey really are. It 
maj require a little effort to bring about this change, 
bnt it is marked when once realized. 

A corions optical effect, which in part illustrates 
the change in iqipearaooe under different aspects, it 



Fio. I.— WheDthiiflgnreiiTiaweduablwkpcltamoDk white back 
gronnd, the four main vertical black bands Mem fat from paiallet; when 
it ia viewed ai a white pattern on a black background the t^ttern ia differ' 
ent and the illaeioa dieappeare (or neartj lo), and the four tilack band* aa 
welt ae the five while ones seem more neailjr parallel. 

reproduced in Fig. 6. In this case the enchantment 
of distance is necessary to produce the transformation. 
Viewed at the usual reading distance, we see nothing 
but an irregular and meaningless assemblage of black 
and white blotches. At a distance of not less than 
fifteen to eighteen feet, howerer, a man's head appean 
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qnite cletu-ly. Also obnrve that ^tec tlie bead baa 
ODce been realized it becomes possible to obtain sug- 
g^tions of it at nearer distances. 

A muoh larger class of ambiguons diagrams oonusts 
ai those wbicb represent by simple outlines familiar 



geometrical forms or objects. We cnltivatc such a use 

of our eyes, as indeed of all our faculties, as wiU on ^ 

the whole lead to the most profitable results, ^^s a .fj^^^ " 

rule, the particular impieasion is not so important as / ■ V- ' 

what it represents. Sense-impressions are simply the C''l 

symbols or Bigna of things or ideas, and t^ thing or * "" ~\:^v'' 

the idea is more important than the sig^ Accord- ^ ^ 

ingly, we are accustomed to interptet lines, whenever 
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m ean* u tlie reprasentatitHU of objeota. W« «ro 
well aware that tba canvas or tlie etohing or the [^loto- 
graph befora tu is a flat snifaoe in two dimenaons. 



^ 



Tta. 1. — Tbii drswiDg maj b« viewed m Um 
TepreMoUtion of a book staading on its half. 
opened coren as eovn from the back of the 
book ; or as the inside tuw of an open book 
showing the pages. 



if 



Fio. 8. — When tbis 6gare is viewed u an arrow, the npper or featherel 
end is apt to seem Bat ; when the rest of tbe arrow is covered, the feathered 
•nd may be made to project or recede like the book-cover in tig. T. 

bat wo Bee the picture as the representatioD of solid 
objects in tbree dimeoBions. This is the illosion of 
pictorial art So strong is this tendency to view Unes 
as the symbols of things, that if there is the slightest 
chance of so viewing them, we invariably do so ; for 
we have a great deal of ezperienoe with things tbat 
present their contours as lines, and very little with 
mere lines or snrfaoes. (If we view outlines only, with- 
out shading or perspective or anything to definitely 
■nggest what is foregtotmd and what baokgroond, it 
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becomes possible for the mind to supply these details 
and see foreground as background, and mce versa.^ ■■ 

A good example to begin with is Fig. 7. These out- 
lines will probably suggest at first view a book, or bet- 
ter a book-cover, seen with its back toward you and 
its sides sloping away from you ; but it may also be 
viewed as a book opened out towards yon and present- 
ing to you an inside view of its contents. Should the 
change not come readily, it may be facilitated by 
thinking persistently of the appearance of an open 
book in this position. The upper portion of Fig. 8 is 
practically the same as Fig. 7, and if the rest of the 
figure be covered up, it will change as did the book 
cover ; when, however, the whole figure is viewed as an 
arrow, a new conception enters, and the apparently 
solid book cover becomes the flat feathered part of the 




arrow. Look at the next figure (Fig. 9), which repre- 
sents in outline a truncated pyramid with a square base. 
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Is the smallflr square nearer to yon, and are the sides 
of tbe pyramid sloping away from you toward the 
larger square in tbe rear ? Or are you looking into 
the hollow of a truncated pyramid with the smaller 
square in the hackground ? Or is it now one and now 
the other, according as yon decide to see it ? Here 




Fio. 10. — This r«pneents sn or- 
ainftry uble-glaas, — the boUom of 
Ite glua and the entire rear side, 
except the upper portion, being Been 
through the transparent nesrer side, 
and the rear apparently projecting 
above the front. But it fluctuatea 
in appearance between this and a 
view of (he glass in which the bot- 
tom is seen directly, partly from 
underneath, tl 



front. 









(Fig. 12} is a skeleton box which you may conceive as 
made of wires outlining the sides. Now the front, or 
side nearest to me, seeme directed downward and to 
the left ; again, it has shifted its position and is no 
longer the front, and the side which appears to be the 
front seems directed upward and to the right. The 
presence of the di^onal line makes the change more 
atrihing: in one position it tubs from the left-hand 
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rear upper corner to the right-hand /ron( lower comer ; 
while in the other it connects the left-hand ,^wi* upper 
comer with the right-hand rear lower corner. 




Fio. 13a. 



Fig. 13i. 



FiGB. 13, 12a, 13A. — Tfa« two methods of vivwing Fig. 13 are described 
In the text. Figs. 12a and 13i are added to make clearer the two metbods 
ofvievmg Fig. 13. The heavier lines seem to represent the nearer sur- 
face. Fig. 13a more naturally suggests the nearer nurface of (he l)OX in a 
position downward and to the left, and Fig .126 makes Ihe nearer side seem 
to be upward and to the right. But in spile of the heavier outlines of the 
one surface, it may be made lo shift positions from foreground to back- 
ground, although not bo readily as in Fig. 12. 

Fig. 14 will probably seem at first glimpse to be the 
view of a flight o{ st^>s which one is about to ascend 
from right to leffci' Imagine it, however, to be a 
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view of the under side of a series of steps ; the view 
representing the structure of overhanging solid mason- 
work seen from underneath. At first it may be diffi- 
cult to see it thus, because the view of steps which we 
are about to mount is a more natural and frequent 
experience than the other ; but by staring at it with 
the intention of seeing it differently the transition will 
come, and often quite unexpectedly. 

The blocks in Fig. 15 are subject to a marked fluc- 
tuation. Now the black surfaces represent the bot- 
toms of the blocks, all pointing downward and to the 



BBBBBBBB 



Fio. 13. — E«c!i member of this frieze represent a relief ornament, »p. 
plied upon the background^ which in croBa-section would be an isosceles 

out of the solid woodorslone. In running the eje along Ibe pattern, it 
is interestine to observe how Tarioasly the patterns fluetuale from one of 
these aspects ta the other. 

left, and now the black surfaces have changed and 
have become the tops, pointing upward and to the 
right. For some the changes come at will ; for others 
tbey seem to come unexpectedly, but all are aided by 
anticipating mentally the nature of the transformation. 
The effect here is quite striking, the blocks seeming 
almost animated and moving through space. In Fig. 
16 a similar arrangement serves to create an illnsion as 
to the real number of blocks i>reaent. If viewed in 
one way — the black surface forming the tops of the 
blocks — there seem to be six, arranged as in Fig. 17 ; 
but when the transformation has taken place and the 
black surfaces have become the overhanging bottoms 
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FT0.14A. 

Fioa. U, llo, iindltt. — Thetwo viewsofFlR. Mdeecribedinme teit 
are bronKht out Dinre cl«arly in Fifrn. 14" and ^^b. The shaded portion 
t«nda to be regarded as the nearer face. Fig. 14a is more apt lo suggest the 
steps seen ■■ we ascend them. Fig. Itb seems to represent the holiowed- 
out strncture andernealh the stepx. But even viCh Che ehading the dual 
mterprelation is poesibia, thougli less oUvioua. 
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of the boxes, there are seyen, amuiged as in Fig. 18. 
Somewhat different, but still belonging to the group of 
ambiguous figures, is the ingenious conceit of the duek- 
labbit shown in Fig. 19. When it is a rabbit, the face 



Via. IB. — ThU inCereMing Ugare (which t9 reproduced with modificaUoDS 
from BcriptUTf : Tht New Piycbnlogy) is aubjeet in a striking way to in- 
terchanges between foreground and background. Most persons find it 
difficult IQ mainlain for any considerable time either aspect of the blocks 
(these aspects are described ia the text); some can change them at will, 
Others must accept the changes as they happen to come. 

looks to the right and a pair of ears are conspicuous 
behind ; when it is a duck, the face looks to the left 
and the ears have been changed into the bill. Most 
observers find it difficult to hoM either interpretation 
steadily, the fluctuatiouB being frequent, and coming 
as a surprise. 
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FiOB. 16, T6a, anil 19b. — Hnw many blockx are there In this pile ? Six 
ot seven ? Note the chsnge in arrangement of the blocks as they change 
in number from sin to seven. This change is described in the text. Figs. 
ISa and 166 show the two phages ot a group of any three of the blocks. 
The arrangement of a pyramid of six blocks seems the more stable and is 
usually first suggested; but bold the pa^e invertpd, and you will probably 
see the alternate arrangement (with, however, the black surfaces still 
forming the tops). And once knowing what to look for, you will very 
likely be ahie to see either arrangement, whether the diagram be held 
inverted or not. This method of viewing the figures upside down and 
in other positions is also suggested to bring out the changes indicated in 
Figs, 12, 12a, I3&, and in Figs. H, 14a, 14&. 
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IV 
S^is ccdlection of disgrame Berves to illustrate tlie 
priooiple that when the objective features are ambigu--- 
ous, we Bee one thing or another according to the 
impreBBion that is in the mind's eye; what the objec- 
tive factors lack in definiteness the subjective ones 

■^xj> <SxS><a> 
<3><iXi> <^><S> 

Fig. 17. Fio. 18. 

T indkat«B that the Bbaded portion of Fig. IS in this view repieeentB 
the top of a block; B (hat in th« other view it represents the bottom. 

supply, while familiarity, prepossession, as well aa other 
circumstances iufluence the results These illustrations 
show conclusively that seeing is not wholly an objec- 
tive matter depending upon what there is to be seen, 
but is very considerably a subjective matter, depending 
upon the eye that sees> To the same observer a given 
arrangement of lines now appears as the representa- 
tion of one object and now of another ; and from the 
same objective experience, especially in instances that 
demand a somewhat complicated exercise of the senses, 
different observers derive very difEerent impressions. 

Not only when the sense-impressions are ambiguous 
or defective, but when they are vague — when the light 
is dim or the forms obscure — does the mind's eye eke 
out the imperfections of physical vision. The vague 
conformations of drapery and make-up that are identi- 
fied and recognized in spiritualistic aeancea illustrate 
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extreme instances of this process. The whitewashed 
tree or post that momentarily startles ns in a dark 
country lane takes on the guise that expectancy gives 
it. The mentiJ predisposition here becomes the domi- 
nant factor, and the timid see as ghosts what their 
more sturdy companions recognize as whitewashed posts. 
Such experiences we ascribe to the action of suggestion 
.and imagination — the cloud "that's almost in shape 
like a camel," or " like a weasel," or " like a whale." 



( But throughout our visual experiences there runs this 
double strain, now mainly outward and now mainly 
inward, from the simplest excitements of the retina up 
to the realms where fancy soars free from the confines 
of ^ense, and the objective finds its occupation gon^. 
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Those who are actively engaged in educational pur< 
suits are palled upon from time to time to consider the 
nature of the di£Bculties in the imparting of knowledge, 
the psychological impediments that stand in the way 
of successful instruction. These are many and various ; ■ 
and pertain as well to the givers as to the receivers of 
learning. This large and well threshed field I have 
no intention of gleaning once more ; I desire simply to 
draw attention to one form of difficulty on the part 
of the learner, which has been brought home to me so 
frequently and at times so forcibly, that( I should be - 
inclined to select it as the most salient stumbling-blooir' 
in the successful acquisition of those branches of study 
which it falls to my lot to expound J tr~^ o^r:^— ■ 

This characteristic, which may be called mental pre- 
possession, is well illustrated in the following narrative, 
the truth of which, however, is not guaranteed. The 
story dates from the exciting days when the American 
public was completely fascinated by the mental gym- 
nastics of the " spelling bee ; " and relates that towards 
the close of a very fierce contest with the alphabet, 
when only a few stalwart champions remained to 
encounter the erratic eccentricities of English ortho- 
graphy, the conductor of the *' bee " announced with 
an air of grave importance a word that he felt quite 
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certain would retire not a few of the spelling virtaoBi. 
He then asked their closest attention to his precise pro- 
nunciation, and solemnly gave utterance to what for 
all the world sounded like cat. Bach bearer attempted' 
to spell this extraordinarily difficult word with a suit- 
ably unusual rearrangement of the letters suggested by 
the sound, and when each etEort had in turn been pro- 
nounced a failure, the information was given that the 
correct spelling was c-a-(. Hae c fabula docet that I 
when one expects a difficulty he is apt to find it or ' 
to make it. Believing the problem to be unusual, he 
applies unusual methods to its solution ; believing it to i 
be complex, be overlooks the simple means by which its 
mysteries may be unlocked. It matters little how this 
reputation has come about, whether as the resid^^^ 
personal prejudice or of inherited tradition, wbetbe^^ 
suggested by the technicality of the subject or the 
awkwardness of the treatment, whether by the use of a 
few unusual terms or operations, or by any one of the 
countless methods, conscious and unconscious, by which 
such impressions are formed, — the result will be much 
the same. 

Many a student approaches a study such as psycho- 
logy or logic with an unshakable conviction that he is 
about to consider matters abstruse and difficulf ; things 
I totally unrelated to what he has studied elsewhere or 
I experienced before, and accordingly requiring an exer- 
I cise of the mental faculties as different as possible 
, from that to which he has been accustomed. \ It is not 
^altogether strauge that such notions should be current^^ 
because the tradition to that effect is ancient and 
strong, and originated in times when scholars generally, 
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aod philosophers perhaps more than others, took pride 
io exclusive eruditioo, in the possession of a more or 
less esoteric wisdom quite unrelated to the knowing 
and the thinkiog of w roAAot. It requires the com- 
bined operation of long periods of time and of persist- 
ent effort to weaken such beliefs ; and it is only within 
recent times that the notion has been snccessfullj dis- 
seminated that the processes oonsidered in psychology 
and logic derive their validi^ from our daily.experi- 
^ncc, and require for their comprehension no mental 
gymaasticB or intellectual contortions; that in brief 
these sciences simply aim to systematize and improve, 
to interpret and explain the every-day processes by 
which knowledge is gainedX This, at all events, is one 
of their functions, and dne profitably emphamzed in 
the introductory study of their scope and content. 

When one has once formed the impression, or has 
had it produced or suggested for him, that the study or 
the task he is about to attack is a difficult one, his 
mental powers are at once sufficiently reduced to make 
it really difficult ; the signal is given of an approach- 
ing intricate turn in the road, the brakes are turned 
on, and the train of thought creeps along slowly. 
Mental prepossession leads to mental inertia. ,The 
same question which the student would answer readily 
and fully when asked by a friend as an item of general 
information, becomes utterly beyond his comprehen- 
sion when it appears in the text-book, the title-page of 
which bears the ominous name of one or other of the 
studies reputed as difficult. The mind is not properly 
set ; there is little receptiveness, little alertness. When 
we are asked in a conundrum-like tone, why one thing 
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is like anotlier, we ignore obvious aud simple resem- 
blaoces, and look about for obscure ones./ The student 
who labors under the illusion that psychology ts a maze 
of conundrums, employe ineutal processes appropriate 
to such a pursuit The schoolboy finds it impossible 
to answer a question in arithmetic during the geography 
lesson, and the same lack of adaptability is shown by 
his older counterpart when he greets the answer to a 
very simple question (which, however, he himself failed 
to answer) with the all too familiar, " Ob, of course I 
knew that." Perhaps the most extreme instance of 
the many that I could cite is that of a student so irre- 
sponsive and apparently at sea regarding the topic 
under discussion — the senses — as to force me to ask 
him, "With what do you hear ? " and who answered with 
perfect sincerity, " I don't know," This was a psycho- 
logical question, and as such became as difficult as the 
smiling of cat at the end of a " spelling bee." 

(When the student has been made to feel that the 
questions he is asked can be answered from his every- 
day experience, and that common sense is often quite 
as serviceable a guide as special knowledge, a progress 
ensues in every way satisfactory. Such a conviction, 
however, is not a matter of verbal acknowledgment ; 
it yields slowly to explanation and proceeds somewhat 
unconsciously and inwardlyi Moreover, it is a trait 
very sensitive to the power of cont^on, so that a com- 
paratively small proportion of the class may success- 
fully spread this meutal attitude to the whole number. 
A question which two or three have failed to answer 
becomes invested with a spurious difficult which makes : 
it a deep mystery to all the others. 
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Tbia mcDtal prepoaaession may at times h&ve quite 
different and curiooa results. When, for instance, the 
goal to be reached is given, when the answer may be 
looked up in the back of the book, it is surprising what 
peculiar and irrational steps will be taken to secure 
and justify the answer so givenJ This is all the more 
striking when the answer happens to be wrong ; how- 
ever simply such error may be discovered, the prepos- 
sessed mind will work away until by a more or less 
roundabout procedure the desired answer is reached. 
A noted professorof chemistry has an apt illustration 
of such a case. In a chemical test his assistant by mis- 
take referred the class to the wrong bottle, so that the 
substance which the correct liquid would have dissolved 
could not be at all dissolved in the liquid actually used. 
However, on the professor's nert round in his labora- 
tory nearly every student assured him that the sub- 
stance had dissolved, and a few went so far as to 
describe the precise manner of its dissolution. 

It is quite clear that illustrations of mental prepos- 
session, as also of inertia, may be found in many of 
the industries and occupations of life. The bicycle has 
added a very characteristic one. At a certain stage in 
the acquisition of the art of cycling, there comes a time 
when every obstacle and irregularity in the road ab- 
sorbs the attention of the rider with a fascination that 
is quite irresistible. The rider is so possessed with the 
idea that he or she is going to run into the post or 
the curb or a rut or another vehicle, that the dreaded 
calamity may actually ensue. When the attention can 
be directed to the clear pathway, and the obstacles 
driven out from the focus of attention, the difficulty b 
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surmouDted. So id jumping or ranning and in other 
athletic trials, the entertainment of the notion of a pos- 
sible failare to reach the niark lessens the intensity of 
one's effort, and prevents the acoomplishnient of one's , 
best. He who hesitates Js lost, because the hesitatioa' ff 
makes possible the suggestion of a failure, the prepo8>'| 
session by a sense of difGculty. 'j 

n 

Some of the illustrations of prepossession are some- 
what triTial ; others more important, but perhaps not 
so definite as might he desired. It is seldom that an 
instance of this propensity can be pointed out in which 
an accurate and quantitative comparison may be made 
between the possessed and the unpossessed mind. One 
such illustration, which seems to me comprehensive 
and significant, is worthy of more detailed record.^ It 
is derived from the experience of the United States 
Census office in 1890, in tabulating the returns of the 
enumeration by means of machines specially devised 
for this purpose. I give an account of the manipula- 
tion of these machines in the words of one who had an 
intimate acquaintance with their use, and add italics 
to emphasize the points of special psycholc^cal signi- 
ficance. 

" The adoption of Mr. Hollerith's tabulating machine 
for counting the population of the country according, 
at one and the same time, to sex, color, age, marital 
condition, nationality, occupation or profession, lan- 
guage and school attendance presented an entirely 
novel problem to the office. The machines having 
' This Bccoimt I owe to Mra. May Cole Baket, of Washii^fbHi, D. C. 
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never been used for any purpose, there was do previous 
experience by which to act or on which to predicate 
results. The necessity was upon the office of employ- 
ing for a very limited time (ninety days) at least five 
hundred people for this work alone, in addition to the 
one thousand who could be taken from other branches 
of the work and placed od this one. Every one, inolnd- 
ing Mr. Hollerith himself, felt that the rapid and ac- 
curate use of the punching machines called for a degree 
of cultivated intelligence not possessed by every clerk. 
So much for the mental attitude. 

"The clerks (an instructor for every twenty) were 
tanght to edit the family schedules from which the 
count was to be made, thus learning thoroughly how 
to read and classify the returns. In order to accom- 
modate the returns to the capacity of a punching 
machine, a great variety of symbols were adopted for 
occupations and professions: thus Ad was used for 
farmer : Ac for farm hands : Kd for merchants : Gd 
for agents, etc., through twenty-four two^olnmned 
octavo pages of ordinary type. Some one symbol must 
be used for each occupation recorded, and the use of 
the symbols must be learned, and, for rapid work, they 
must be committed to memory.* After five weeks of 
editing, one by one, the most reliable and intelligent 
workers were set to use the punching machines. The 
task is much like that of using a typewriter, substitut- 
ing for keys a movable punch which passes through 

I It shonld b« noted that it ia onlj the claaaific&tion of occnpatioiis 

that raqnirea so eTtreinelj etahorata and artiRcial a ayatem ; like re- 
tnmB for nadonaltty, age, sex, marital condiljon. etc., aie fat simpler to 
record. The editing consials in writing the ajtnboU OD tlie retnras, ao 
that they need not be metnoriied. 
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lettered holes, and in place of the fort; keys of an 
ordinary typewriter, about two hundred and fifty holes 
are to be learned. 

" Mr. Hollerith set the number of cards for a day's 
work at 550. (Each finished card contained, on the 
average, 10 holes.} /( was two weeks be/ore that 
number of cards was reached by any clerk, and that 
only in exceptional cases. Then the entire force of 
the division was set to work. In two weeks most of 
them had reached five hundred, and the average was 
daily increasing. These clerks worked at first from 
edited schedules ; that is, those on which had been 
written the symbols to be punched on the machine. 
A roll of honor was made out daily showing the high- 
est records, and in a week the clerks were doing from 
six hundred to fifteen hundred a day, hut at a great 
cost of nervous force. So severe was the nervous 
stnun that complaints were made to the Secretary of 
the Interior, who forbade any further posting of daily 
reports, and instead an order was posted that no clerk 
was required to do more than such a day's work as he 
or she could readily perform, and that no arbitrary 
number was required of any one. 

" After the work was well under way about two 
hundred new clerks were put into one room and scat- 
tered through the force already at work. They had 
no experience with schedules, knew nothing of the 
symbols, had never seen the machines. They sa/w 
those around them working easily and rapidly, and in 

THREE DATS BEVERAL OF THEH HAD DONE FIVE HUN- 
DRED, IN A WEEK NEABLT EVERT ONE, while the gen- 
eral average was rising. There was no longer any 
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qneation of nervous etrftin, and one of these temporary 
clerks the day before she left beat the record by doing 
' 2,230. I think the influence of the mental attitude 

c'-^uite as remarkable in the matter of their doing the 
work easily as in that of doing it rapidly. During 
the first month many were actually sick from overwork 
when doing seven hundred, while after that time the 
idea that the work was unusually trying was never 
referred to. Another significant fact is that after the 
posting of the daily record was abolished there was no 

' falling off in the daily average, as had been anticipated, 
while complaints of overwork necessarily ceased." 

It is thus demonstrated that an unskilled clerk, with 
an environment proving the possibility of a task and 
sn^esting its easy accomplishment, can in three days 
succeed in doiug what a skilled clerk, with a prelimi- 
nary acquaintance of five weeks with the symbols to 
he used, could do only after fwo weeks' practice ; and 
this because the latter, doubtless not a whit inferior in 
ability, had been led to regard his task as difficult. 

Ill 
If we consider the psychol(^caI relations of the 
processes involved in the above illustrations, we are led 
to the conviction that we seldom exert our powers to ' 
their fall capacity. Instances in which, under the influ- 
ence of some stirring, perhaps dangerous circumstance, 
persons exert physical energies ordinarily beyond their 
resources, are quite familiar; and the same is true 
though less readily demonstrated of mental effort. 
The success of the various methods of " mind cure," in 
which the conviction of the possibility of a cure so 
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markedly aids its realizatioD, adds another class of 
illustratioDB ; and among the experiments with hyp- 
notized persons occur countless instances of the per- 
formance of actions, both physical and mental, quite 
surpassing what is regarded as normal. The powers 
which are here called upon through somewhat extreme 
and drastic means, can doubtless be drawn upon to a 
less ext«nt by the nse of more moderate agencies ; and 
this at once snggests the educational utilizatioD of the 
mental attitude in question. Perhaps the ideal aim is 
to impress the student indirectly rather than directly, 
by manner rather than by instruction, with the convic- 
tion that what is required of him is well within his 
powers ; and to do this without in the least impugning 
the necessity of honest, hard work for the accomplish- 
ment of serious results. The complaint is often made 
that the American boy takes longer by several years 
to reach a given grade of scholarship than his foreign 
brother; and the reason of this di£Ference is usually 
assigned to the extremely slow progress made in the , 

elementary public schools. The machinery is started **^*^^^25^ 
"^ at too slow a rate, and seems to leave the impress of its 
6 inertia upon all succeeding periods. 

It is not possible to devise any readily formulated 
and easily applied cure for this mental prepossession ; 
our aim must be to sterilize the mental atmosphere, so 
that the germs of the disease may not gain a foothold ; 
to set a healthy normal step and take it for granted 
that it can be followed by all but the laggards!) But 
in spite of all effort, t]je failing is quite certain to crop 
out, and will always continue to demand for its treats 
ment much edncational tact and insight. 
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When we come to a a slippery place in the road, we 
involuntarily take short steps and become extremely 
conscions of onr locomotion. It is important to pre- 
vent the growth of the habit of im^niag slippery 
places io the paths about to be trodden ; and even 
when they are actually to be encountered, it Is well to 
meet them with the bracing effort that comes from the 
use of a reserve energy, to proceed without too much 
consciousness of the path, and with as nearly a normal 
gait as possible. There are sufficient difficulties in the 
various walks of life without adding to them those that 
arise from mental prepoBsession, and that lead to men- 
tal inertia. 
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A STUDY OF INVOLUNTARY MOVEMENTS 
I 
Quite a number of delusions find a commoD point 
of origin in the natural tendency to view our men- 
tal life — the ^^regate of our thoughts and doings 

— as coexteoBive with the experiences of which our 
consciousness gives informatioD and which our will 
directs. The significance of the unconscious and the 
involuntary is apt to be underestimated or disregarded. 
We are more ready to acknowledge that in certain un- 
usual and semi-morbid conditions persons will exhibit 
these peculiar expressions of the subterranean strata 
of our mental structure — that some have the habit of 
walking or talking in their sleep, that others occasion- 
ally fall into an automatic, trance-like condition, that 
hypnotism and hysteria and obscure lapses of conscious- 
ness and alterations of personality bring to the surface 
curious specimens of the mysteries of this underworld, 

— but we are slow to appreciate that the sub-conscious 
and the involuntary find a common and a natural place 
amidst the soundly reasoued and aptly directed activi- 
ties of our own intelligence. While it is reasonable 
and proper to have faith in the testimony of conscions- 

, oess, it is desirable that this confidence should be ac- 
companied by an understanding of the conditions under 
which such testimony is presumably valid, and when 
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presumably defective or mUleading. Sense-deceptions, 
faulty obserratioD, distraction, exaggeration, illusion, 
fallacy, and error are not idle abstract fancies of the 
psychologist, but stem realities ; and their existence 
emphasizes the need in the determination of troth 
and the maintenance of a sound rationality, of a calm, 
QDprejudioed judgment, of an experienced and balanced 
intelligeDce, of a discerning sense for nice distinctions, 
of an appreciation of the circumstances under which 
it is peculiarly human to err. A demonstration of the 
readiness with which perfectly normal individuals may 
be induced to yield visible evidence of unconscious and 
involuntary processes, thus possesses a special interest ; - 
for when the naturalness of a few definite types of in- 
voluntary movements is made clear, the application of 
tbe experience to more complex and more indefinite 
circumstances will easily and Ic^cally follow. While 
tbe circumstances under which involuntaty indications 
of mental activity are ordinarily given, are too vari- 
ous to enable one to say cA uno diace omnea, yet the 
principle demonstrated in one case is capable of a con> 
aiderable generalization, which will go far to prevent 
misconception of apparently mysterious and exceptional 
phenomena. 



When some years ago, tbe American public was con- 
fronted with the striking exhibitions of muscle-reading, 
tbe wildest speculations were indulged in regarding its 
true modus operandi ; and the suggestion that all that 
was done was explicable by tbe skillful interpretation 
of tbe unconscious indications given by tbe subjects, 
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was Bcouted or even ridiculed. It was not Buppgsed 
that such indications were sufficiently definite for the 
purposes of the "mind-reader," or were obtainable 
under the conditions of his tests. Again, it was urged 
that this explanation was hardly applicable to certain 
striking performances, which in reality involved other 
and subtler modes of thought-interpretation, and the 
accounts of which were also exaggerated and distorted. 
And furthermore, it was argued, too many worthy and 
learned persons were absolutely certain that they had 
^ven no indications whatever. For a time the view 
that mind-reading was muscle-reading rested upon 
rather indirect evidence, and npon a form of ailment 
that carries more weight with those familiar with the 
nature of scientific problems than with the public at 
large. But the development of experimental research in 
the domain of psychology has made possible a variety 
of demonstrations of the truth and adequacy of this 
explanation. It was with the purpose of securing a 
visible record of certain types of involuntary move- 
ments, that the investigation, the results of which are 
here presented, was undertaken. 

Inasmuch as the movements in question are often 
very slight, somewhat delicate apparatus is required 
to secure their record ; the apparatus must in a mea- 
sure exaggerate the tendency to motion though without 
altering its nature. The form of apparatus which I 
devised for this study, and which may be appropriately 
called an automatograpb, is illustrated in the accompa- 
nying figure (p. 310). It consists of a wooden frame, 
enclosing a heavy piece of plate glass (fifteen inches 
square)) and mounted upon three legs which are pro- 
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Tided with screw adjustments for brin^Qg the plate 
into a perfect level. Upon the plate of glass are 
placed in the form of a triangle three well turned and 
polished steel or brass balls ; and upon the balls rests 
a thin crystal-plate glass set in a light wooden frame. 
The fioger-tipa of one hand rest upon the upper plate 
in the position indicated. When all is properly ad- 






When in me ■ gcrecii 
noL ehowQ in the illustration) culs off the view of the appan- 
UB from the eubject. The recording device, which miv also 
>e used separiitelT, is shown in outline in half its full size. 
C is a glass rod which moveg freelv up and down in the 
( — I I — 1 gl™ tube T, which is set into the cort C. A rubber band B 
I ' /is provided to prevent the rod from falling through the lube, 

\ /, when not resting upon Ihe recording-plate. 



justed and glass and balls are mbbed smooth 
with oil, it is quite impossible to hold the 
apparatus perfectly still for more than a few 
seconds ; the slightest unsteadiness or move- 
ment of the hand at once sets the plate roll- 
ing with an irregular motion. If one closes the eyes 
and fixes the attention upon a definite mental image or 
train of thought, it is easy to form the conviction that 
the plate remains quiet, but the record proves that this 
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is not the case. The other parts of the apparatus are 
designed to give a record of the moTementB of the 
plat«. Fastened to the light frame containing the 
upper glass plate is a slender rod some ten inobes 
long, bearing at its end a cork ; and piercing the cork 
is a small glass tube witbin which a snugly fitting glass 
rod has room to move. The rod is drawn to a smooth, 
round point ; and when in position rests upon a piece 
of glazed paper that has been blackened over a fiame 
and then smoothly stretched over a small glass plate. 
The point of the rod thus records easily and accurately 
every movement of the hand that is imparted to the 
upper plate, and by the manner of its adjustment 
accommodates itself tw all irregularities of movement 
or recording surface. This recording device is shown 
in greater detail in the illustration, and was used to 
good advantage as a simple automatograph in inde- 
pendence of the balls and plates. In that case the 
recording part is beld in the hand as though it were 
a pencil, but in a vertical position, and the record-plate 
may be placed upon a table ; or for special purposes 
the plate may be held in the other hand or fastened to 
the top of one's head. When not otherwise stated, the 
records here reproduced were obtained by use of the 
automat(^p:aph. Some of the records are noted as 
having been secured with the simpler device just de- 
scribed. 

The process of securing a record is as follows : the 
subject, standing, places his hand upon the automato- 
graph, with the arm nearly horizontal and not quite 
folly extended, and the elbow bent in a fairly comfort- 
able posture ; his attention is engaged by asking him 
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to listen to and count the strokes of a metronome ; to 
look at and count the oscillations of a pendulum ; to 
read from a book ; to call out the names of colors ; 
to think of a given direction or locality, or the position 
of an object ; and so on. He is instructed to think as 
little as possible of bis hand, making a reasonable 
effort to keep it from moving. To cut off the appara- 
tus from the subject's field of vision and attention, a 
large screen is interposed between him and the record, 
a curtain with a suitable opening for the arm forming 
part of the screen. The operator holds the glass pen- 
cil in his hand, and when all is in readiness allows it 
to slip through the glass tube and begin to write, re- 
moving it ag^n after a definite interval or when the 
record seems completed. 



We may now consider a few typical results. Fig. 2, 
an ordinary average result, was obtained while the sub- 



PlO. 3. — RSADIHC COLORS 

atcol0M» > ». Subject fa 
aenlB the beginning of the record, and Z the «nd. 
to indicate the direclian in which the object attended to was situated, and 
also the direction in which the subject was facing. Tbe tracings are per- 
manent!}- fixed by coating them with a weak solution of shellac in alcohol. 

ject was calling out the names of a series of small 
patches of color, displayed on the wall facing him, about 
eight feet distant. It will be observed that the move- 
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meot (which in all the illustrations has its beginning 
marked by an A and its end by a Z) prooeeds irregu- 
larly but decidedly towards the object upon which the 
attention was fixed. As a rule the subject is unaware 
of the movement which his hand has made, and exercises 
no essential control over the results ; indeed it is likely 
' that he is considerably surprised when the results are 
first shown to him. At times he becomes conscious of 
the loss of equilibrium of the apparatus, but the indi- 
cation is rarely sufficiently definite to inform him of 
the direction of the movement. Not infrequently, the 
movement is performed with complete nnconsciousuess, 
and is accompanied by a strong conviction that the 
apparatus has been stationary. In several cases an 
intentional simulation of the movements was prodnoed 
for comparison with the involuntary records; the 
result was quite generally a very different and coarser 
type of movement, readily distinguishable from the 
involuntary writings. A prominent characteristic of 
practically aH of the movements is their irregular and 
jerky character ; the band for a time oscillates about 
uncertainly, and then moves rather suddenly and / 
quickly in a ^ven direction ; then another period of 
hesitation, again a more or less sharp advance, and so 
on. It is probable that it is these repeated briflf\ 
movements of more vigorous indication of the direction . 
of the subject's attention, that the muscle-reader waits; 
for and utilizes. 

It is obvious enough that the results of a test of this 
kind cannot be anticipated, not alone because there 
are marked differences between individuals in the 
readiness with which they will manifest involuntary 
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moyemflnts, but alfto beoauae the iotonBity of tbe atten- 
tion and the momentary condition of the subject are 
important and Tariable factors in the result. With 
very good subjects it becomes quit« safe to predict the 
general nature of the tracing ; and the different tra- 
cings of tbe same subject often bear a family resem- 
blance. We must now learn what we can of the 
various factors which influence these sub-conscious 
handwritings. That indefinitely complex combination 
of natural and nnrtural circumstances, to which we 
^ve tbe name of character, or individuality, or person- 
ality, doubtless presents the most striking factor in 
this, as it does in normal handwriting ; and in both 
oases analyses are inevitably vague and confined to 
prominent points of difference. Extreme types are 
always interesting and at times instructive. The tra- 
cing of Fig. 3 was obtained under the same circum- 
stances as Fig. 2, but with a subject whose tendency 
towards involuntary movements is far more nmrhed, is 
indeed unusual. The total extent of the movement is 
more than three times as great as in the former case, 
and it twice changes its direction. This latter charac- 
teristic is the noteworthy one, for it is due to the fact 
that the colors which the subject was reading were 
arranged in three rows ; the first row was read from 
left to right (corresponding to a downward direction in 
the figure) ; the second row was read in the reversed 
direction ; and the third row in the original direction 
i^in. The completeness of correspondence between 
the movements of the hand and of the attention leaves 
nothing to be desired. This subject yielded the most 
extensive and predictable involuntary movements of 
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aoj whom T tested. A aatisfactory impression of the 
TBTiety and range of the individual di£EereDces which 



record 90 wronds. The KrM line w«s r«ad in Ihe direction M ; the second 
in the direction > : and Ihc third agsm ^ . AMhe lurn y from the 
gecord to the T third line the record T 1b interrupted. I Sliows 

movement of 1 the hand parallel with f the move. V meat of th« 
.ttention. % * 
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Bnbjects, chosen somewhat at random, are likel; to 
present, may be gathered from the series of records 
which will be reproduced as illustrative also of other 
influences. In Fig. 4 is represented another average 
reoord quite similar to that of Fig. 2 but produced by 
another subject, while reading from a printed page for 
three-quarters of a minute ; as before the band moves 
towards the focus of attention. It would be easy to 
present both more decided and extensive, and more 
uncertain involuntary records of still other subjects ; 
while negative or quite indeterminate tracings are by 
no means uncommon. 

When, to vary the nature of the impression to which 
the attention is directed, a metronome is used, and to 



insure attention on the part of the subject he is re- 
quired to count the strokes, it may be that another 
form of involuntary movement appears. The tend- 
ency to beat time to enlivening music by tapping with 
the hands, or stamping with the feet, or nodding with 
the bead, is most familar ; and Dr. Lombard has shown 
that music is capable of effecting such thoroughly in- 
voluntary movements as the sudden rise of the leg that 
follows reflexly upon a blow on the patella of the knee. 
It is not surprising, thereforo, to find evidences of peri- 
odic movements in these automat<^rame ; and in some 
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instanceB, such as Fig. 5, this pervades the whole 
record. Here the hand moves to and fro, keeping 
time — not accurately at all, but in a general way — 
with the strokes of the metronome. 



To obtain similar results for a visual impression 
a silently swinging pendulum is used, the subject 
following the oscillations with his eyes aad counting 
them. The result is more frequently simply a move- 



ment towards the pendulum. Fig. 6 ; but occasionally 
there appear periodic movements induced by those of 
the pendulum. A very excellent instance of the latter 
apDears in Fie. 7 Cp. 318"). 
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We may more cloaely approximate the ordinary 
experiment of the mascle-reader by giving the subject 
some object to hide, say a knife, and then asking him 



Vta. 7. 


. — CouNTisii I'KNDUT.UM OSCILLATIONS. Time of record, 30 


ronda. 


SbDwa movement at Hmt toward ihe pendulum, and then 


Qchron 


ouB with iW owittations. 



to place his hand upon the automatograph, and to 
think intently of the place of concealment. As before 
there is a movement of the hand ; and on the basis of 



the general direction of this movement one may ven- 
ture a prediction of the direction in which the knife 
lies. The results will show all grades of success, from 
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complete failure to an accurate localizing of the object; 
but as good a record as Fig. 8 is not infrequent. As 
indicated by the letters and the arrow, the hand moved 



irregularly toward the hidden knife. lu this case the 
eyes are closed, and the concentration of the attention 
is maintained by a mental effort without the aid of the 



OSCILLATIONS. TiiDB of rscord, 
e allention > » > . Subject fiicmg;0^—«i, 
:t movement. The pnints, 1, 3, 3, 4, indil 
rriting- point, 30, 60, 90, and 130 seiondB after 



senses. The peculiar line of Fig. 9 was obtained in an 
experiment in which a book was slowly carried about 
the room, the subject being required to read oontinu- 
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oiudy from the p^e- It is evident diat the hand fol- 
lowed the movflmeDt of the attention, not in a circle 
but in an irregular outline closicg in npon itself ; the 




Fta. 11. — CounriFo ths htbokes of a nstbonohk. Time of 

record, TO lecondn. Tbe points, I, S, 3, 4, indicate the positioax nf the 
writing point at 16. 30, 45, and KO seconde after the record was began. 
Direction of Ihe attention » > > . Subject facing ) » > . Illustrates 
slight hesitation at first and then • rapid movement toward the object of 
attention. Beduced to 1 size. 

change in posture which this process involved has an 
undoubted influence upon the restdt. 

Before passing to a more specific interpretation of 
the data, it may be interesting to illustrate more fully 
the scope of individual variations ; for the great dif- 



FlB. 12. — COONTINO THE BTROKES OF A HETBONOHE. "nme of 

record, 90 seconda. Direction of attention » > > i. Subject facing 
3M I > lUuBtratee inilial directness of movement foltawed by hesitancj'. 

ference in availability of subjects to the muscle-reader 
is equally prominent in tests with tbe automatograph. 
Some movements are direct and extensive, others are 
circuitous and brief. Fig. 10 is a good type of a small 
movement, but of one quite constantly toward the 
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object of the attention. Thb may be contrasted with 
an extreme record, not here reproduced, in which there 
is a movement of six and a half inches in Cor^-five 
seconds ; or with a fairly extensive movement as in Fig. 
11. la some cases the first impulse carries the hand 
toward the objeet of thought, and is followed hy con- 
siderable hesitation and uncertainty ; a marked exam- 
ple of this tendency may be seen in Fig. 12. There 



Fio. 13. — Thimking of a i^CiLlTT. Time record 120 seconds. 
Direction of the attention C <« ■ Subject facing < < «• niuatrau* 
initial hesitancy followed by s etemdy movement toward tlie object 
thought of. 

is, too, an opposite type, in which the initial move- 
ments are variable, and the significant movement toward 
the object of thought comes later, when perhaps there 
is some fatigue. This tendency appears somewhat in 
Figs. 11 and 13. 



What is the origin of the movements involved in 
these records ? To what extent are they movements of 
the hand, of the arm, or of the entire body ? Casual 
observation is sufficient to show that with a given 
position of the arm, cert^n movements are much more 
readily made than others ; and the involuntary tenden- 
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oies will oatarally follow the lines of least resistance. 
If, for instance, yon hold your arm nearly on a level 
with the shoulders and in line with them, you pei^ 
ceive at once that morements of the hand to the front 
are much more readily made than to the rear, and 
movements toward the body more readily than those 
away from the body ; the tendency of the hand is to 
move forward in a circle of which the shoulder is the 
centre. What we require is a poaition''in which move- 
ments in any one direction are as readily made as in 
any other; and this may be approximated, though 
only approximated, by holding the hand at an angle of 
about 45° with the line joining the shoulders, and with 
the elbow bent at an angle of about 120°. This was the 
position in most of the tests, and the usual result was 
a movement toward the object of attention ; but when 
the object attended to lies in back of the subject, this 
tendency is sometimes outweighed by the natural tend- 
ency for the arm to move forward,, and the result may 
be a movement ^onoan^, but a less direct movement 
forward than when the object of attention is to the 
front. In a good subject, however, the involuntary 
tendency is strong enough to prevail, and a movement 
backward results. An instance of this, obtained under 
other but comparable circumstances, appears in Fig. 
14. It is to be noted that in this figure the tracing 
marked I. was obtained with the subject seated, and 
the metronome beating behind him ; the hand after 
some hesitation moves backward slowly towards the 
metronome to a moderate extent. In tracing II., with 
the subject also seated, the metronome is to the front, 
and the hand moves directly and quickly towards it. 
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We conclude that the position of the body is an im- / p 

portant factor in the resultant movements, but that it / fi"'^ 
does not interfere with their accepted psycholo^cal I 
interpretation. 

When observing the subject during a test, we may 
note the movements of the body as a whole, and of 
the arm or hand. The movement of the body is an 
irregular swaying with the feet as the centre of the 
movement ; "this 



Fig. 
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ing the recording-rod held in a suitable position above 
it. It was found that in connection with the swaying 
movements there were general movements towards the 
object of attention ; and such movements were as 
readily made when the object was to the front, to the 
rear, or to either side. To determine how far this 
movement is the same in bead and hand, it is neces- 
sary to recor^both simultaneonsly. Fig. 15 illustrates 
the correspondence of the two movement?. It thus 
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becomes clear that the awayiog of the body as a whole 
constitntes as important factor of these automatograph 
records ; that the moTements of the head (being farther 



Fio. 15. — Couini»a i 
record, 46 eecopde. Tbe upper traciQg bIiowb the mnvements of the head 
recorded upon a plate resting nn the head. The lower treciug shows th« 
usual record of the hand upon the aatomatograph. Direction of the 
flllention » > ■ > . Subject faciug »> — > ■ 

away from the centre of motion) are more extensive 
than those of the hand ; and that both head and hand 
are sensitive organs for the expression of involuntary 
movements. That tbe muscle-reader is aware of this 
fact is obvious from the usual positions wbich he main- 
tains towards his subject in reading the direction of tbe 
hidden object. 

To eliminate the record of the swaying of the body, 
we may experiment with the subject seated ; we obtain 
a distinctive record in which certain phases of the 
fluctuations have almost disappeared, and in which the 
record approximates to a straight line (tracing II. of 
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fig. 14). One may also eliminate the record of the 
swaying by dispeneing with the aatomati^raph, and 
simply holding the recording plate in one hand and the 
recording device of pencil in the other ; for then the 
plate and pencil sway together, and naturally no record 
of it is made. The relatively fine movements thus ob- 
tained are shown in Fig. 16 ; the contrast between this 
record and such records as Figs. 4, 5, 6, is mainly the 
contrast between a record in which the general sway- 
ing of the body is registered, and one from which it has 
been eliminated. It is interesting to note that in rec- 
ords thus taken, there is but a slight difference in the 
result when the subject is standing and when he is 
sitting ; which is a further proof that the swaying of 
the body has been eliminated. (Compare these with 



FlO. IS. — COITMTIHG IHB 8TBOKBB OF A METRONOME. Rigllt hand 

holds the pencil, >nd left hand holds the record plate. Direction of 
metroODme 3» fc Subject facing »J ». In the Dpp«r tracing the 
subject was standing; time of record, 90 seconds. In the lower tracing 



Fig. 14.*) Traces of periodic oscillations are notice- 
able in Fig. 16 ; these are due to movements of respira- 
tion, and in tracing II. of Fig. 17, they are unusually 
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distinct and regular, aboat twenty to the minute. la 
this case the forearm of the hand holding the record- 
[date was braced against the body, while the recording 



plate. Direction of the 
from A to B«, froraBliji 
from C to D^,T from D to I 
Time of T leach porti 
ondB. I j^ 



Fio. 17. — Thibkimo of a Fig. 18. — Countinq ti 

BDILUINO. Right hand holds pen- of a metbo.nome. Kight hand 

cil,andlefthand holdareeordplale. holds pencil, left band holds record 

Subject faring * . In tracing I., plate. Direction of the alttntioii 

direction o£ J tie attention*; from A to B», froniBtoC- »> — > > 

ia tracing II., 4 direction of | ' ^..r.,.T,. r.. „ - — 

Ihe attention ». Time of eaclii 
record, 60 sec T ondn. II. A 
shove respira- V Cion records. 

hand waa held free from it ; and thus the abdominal 
movements were re^stered. The movements toward 
the object of attention appear throughout. Fig. 17 
shows a movement towards the rear of the subject, as 
well as towards the front ; which again shows that 
under suitable conditioaa, involuntary movements may 
be recorded in one direction as readily as in another. 
Fig. 18 presents a most beautifully regular movement 
in all four directions. As the metronome, the strokes 
of which the subject was counting, was carried from 
one comer of the room to another and so on around 
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the room, the hand iuvoluDtarily followed it and re- 
corded an almost perfect square. So striking and 
regular and so varied an involuntary movement, in 
conformity with changes in the direction of attention, 
one can expect to secure but seldom, and then only 
with a good subject. 

The outline presented in Fig. 19 was obtained in a 
test in which the movements of the hands were aepa^ 
rately recorded, in order to determine the degree of 
eorrespondence between them. The result shows a 
marked general resemblance, indicating in part a com- 



FiG. 19. '-TniNKiNO OF A svn-DiNO. Botti hands hold record 
pU1«8, the pencils being held fixed above Ihem. Time al record 3& eec- 
ands. Direction of the sltendon » . Subject facing « . I., left bandj 
II., right band. 



in » . Subject facing » . 



mon origin of the two movements. The next figure. 
Fig. 20, shows that this correspondence is dependent 
in part upon the similarity of the positions of the two 
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haodfl. The hand that is held away from the body 
moves more extensively ; but the form of the move- 
meats remain similar. The records reproduced in 
Figs. 14-22 and 26 were obtained upon the same sab- 
ject, though with slightly varying conditions, and are 
fiurly comparable with one another, and thus iUustiate 
the analysis of the resultant movements into their com- 
ponent factors. 



Fia. 20. — Thiukino or a buildiso. E«ch band holita record 
plite. 'Hme of record, .ii wconds. Direction of the attention SL. Sub- 
ject facing X. I., left band lield extended far out. II., rigbt T hand 
held close T to body. ♦ 

Involuntary movements are not limited to the hori- 
zontal plane ; vertical movements may be recorded by 
holding the recording device in a slanting position, 
and fixing the record plate upon the wall. The main 
characteristic of such a record is the sinking of the 
arm through fatigue ; the movement is rapid and 
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coarse (tracing I. of Fig. 20). If the attention be 
directed to the front, we obtain a resultant of the ten- 



FiG. 31.-THISK1NO -IF 


one' a PBET. 


Record plate vertical, "fim* 


af record, 45 aeconds. Dire 


iction of the . 


BttentioQM. II., thinking of a 


point OTerheBd. Time of 


record,! 45 


seconds. T Recording plate 


varticBl. Direction of the «H 


tentionT. 
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dency to move towards the object of attention, and of 
the sinking of the arm, as appears in the di^onal line 
of Fig. 22. Fig. 21 illustrates an interesting point 
similar to that illustrated in Fig. 14. When the atten- 
tion in Hi»>ntM] Hnwnwanl. fhf> Wnfl 



object of attention constantly counter- 
apting the tendency for the arm to fall (tracing II.). 



While I have not been altogether successful in de- 
termining by this method the relative efficiency of dif- 
ferent sense-impressions in holding the attention, the 
successful results are especially interesting. In Fig. 
2S the tracing marked I. shows the movement of the 
hand during the thirty-five seconds that the subject 
was counting the strokes of a metronome; tracing 
II, shows the movement while counting for twenty- 
five seconds the oscillations of a pendulum. The latter 
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moTemeot is in this case much more extensive than 
the former, thns indicating that the visual impressioD 
he]d the attention much better than the auditory. The 



II 



Flo. 33,-1. CODNTINO THE STROKES Of A HETRUaOMK. AutO- 

malograph record. Time of record, 35 aecnnds. Direction of theatten- 

LATIONB. Automatogripb record, lime of record, 25 seconds. Direc- 
lion of the atteDtioD MM >• Subject facing > » ■ > . 

subject of this record is a well-known writer and 
novelist ; and his description o£ his own mental pro- 
cesses entirely accords with this result ; he is a good 



Aulomatograpli record. Time of record, 
from A to A, B6 seconds: from A' on, 35 seconds. Direction of tha 
attention » » » . Subject facing »> - > ■ 

visualizer, and visual impressions and memory-images 
dominate his mental habits. 

We may next turn to Fig. 24. The subject was 
asked to call the names of a series of small patches of 
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color hanging upon the wall in front of him. He did 
tbts with some uncertainty for thirty-five eeconds, and 
during this time his hand on the automatograph moved 
from A to A'. At the latter point he was asked to 
count the oscillations of a pendulum ; this entirely 
changed the movement, the hand at once moving 
rapidly toward the pendulum. The pendulum was a 



Hme of record, 3S 
IS with that of A (o B. 
Direclion of the altention ^> > . Subject facing a^ > . The sub- 
ject, B child of eleven yesr*. Becord reduced to 1 of original size, 

more attractive Bense-impression than the colors. The 
Special point of interest in this record is, that upon 
examination the subject's color-vision proved to be de- 
fective, and thus accounted for the failure of the colors 
to hold bis attention. 

An important problem relates to the possible corre- 
lation of types of involuntary movements with age, 
Bex, temperament, disease, and the like. A few obser- 
vations upon children are interesting in this respect. ' 
They reveal the limited control that children havei 
over their muscles, and their difficulty to fix the atten-j 
tion when and where desired. Their involuntary move- 
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menta are large, with great ftuctuationa, and irregularly 
towards the object of attention, fig. 25 illustrates 
some of these points ; in thirty-five seconds the child's 
hand moved by large steps seven inches toward the 
pendulum, and the entire appearance of the outline is 
different from those obtained upon adults. 

Much attention has recently been p^d to automafdo ) 
writing, or the uueonacious indication of the nature, 
not merely the direction of one's thoughts, while the 
attention is elsewhere engaged. I attempted this upon 
the automatograph by asking the subject to view or 
think of some letter or geometric figure, and then 
searching the record for some trace of the letter or 
figure ; but always with a negative result. While un- 
successful in this sense, the records prove of value in 



furnishing a salient contrast to the experiments in 
which the attention was fixed in a definite direction. 
For example, the subject is thinking of the letter O : 
he does not think of it as in auy special place, and the 
record (Fig. 26) likewise reveals no movement in any 
one direction. Two records are shown quite similar in 
significance, and illustrating as well the difference be- 
tween the movements while standing and while sitting. 
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There have thua been passed in review a variety of 
mvoluDtary movements obtaioed in different ways, and 
with bearings upon many points of importance to the 
psychologist. They by no means exhaust the possi- 
bilities of research, or the deduction of conclusions in 
(this field of study ; but they may serve to illustrate 
[how subtle and intricate are the expressions of the 
\thoughts that lie within. That involuntary movements 
are by no means limited to the type here illustrated is 
easily shown. In the exhibitions of muscle-reading, 
the changes in breathing, the flushing, the tremor of 
the subject when the reader approaches the hiding- 
place, and the relative relaxation when he is on the 
wrong scent, serve as valuable clues ; to borrow the 
apt expression of *' hide and seek," the performer grows 
" hot " and *' cold " with his subject. Then, too, the 
tentative excursions in one direction and another, to 
determine in which the subject follows with least re- 
sistance, present another variation of the same process. 
The hushed calm of the audience when success is near, 
the restlessness and whispering during a false scent, 
are equally welcome suggestions which a clever per- 
former freely utilizes, thereby adding to the ^lat of 
his exhibition. When a combination of numbers or 
of letters in a word is to be guessed, the operator 
passes over with the subject the several digits or the 
alphabet, and notes at which the tell-tale tremor or 
mark of excitement occurs, and so agajn performs the 
feat on the basis of the involuntary contractions that 
express the slight changes of attention or interest when 
the correct number or letter is indicated. In much the 
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Mime way we oswittiiigly betray oar feelings and emo- 
tiona, onr intereet or distraction or eonni ; the oorrect 
interpretatioD of these in others and their snppreauon 
in one's self form part of the artificial complexity of 
social intercourse. But in the line of experimental 
dcmoDBtration also, another form of involimtaTy move- 
ment has been brought forward in recent years by the 
investigation of Hansen and Lehmann upon " iovolnn- 
taty whispering." Tins inresttgatiou brings ont the 
faot that many of ns, when we think intently of a nnm- 
ber, tend to innervate the mechanism appropriate to its 
ntteranoe. We do not actually speak or whisper the 
word or sound, but we initiate the process. If one 
person thinks of a nomber, — say from one to ten, or 
from one to one hundred, — and the other records any 
number which at the same moment suggests itself to 
him, it may result that the proportion of correct or 
partially correct guesses exceeds that which chance 
would produce; and arguments for telepathy have 
been based on such results. In the series of experi- 
ments in question these " involuntiuy whisperings " were 
not severely suppressed, — much as in the automato- 
graph tests one might determine to let the glass move 
if it would. It must be understood that there was no 
true whispering nor any movement of the speaking 
mechanism which a bystander conld detect ; and yet it 
seems likely that the one participant was influenced in 
his guessing by the vague but yet real, subconscious, 
embryonic articulation of the other. The proof of 
. this lies mainly in the analysis of the successes and 
errors ; for the confusions are strikingly between nu- 
merals of somewhat similar sound, — as between four- 
teen and forty, or six^ and thirty, or six and seven. 
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If the two personB are aeated in the raBpective foci of 
two concave surfaces which collect the soimd (thos in a 
measnra paralleliDg <:tm exalted Bensibilitr of speciallT 
gifted OT hypnotized subjects), the ohaneea of success 
seem to be increased. While the investigation is both 
oomplez and incomplete, yet the general trend of it is 
anf&ciently clear to make it probable that *' inrolnntary 
whispering " seires more or less frequently as a sub- 
eouscioos and involuntary indication of tbought. It 
shows again that below the threshold of conscious 
acquisition and intentional expression lie a consider- 
able range of activities, which tbougb they blossom 
unseen do not quite waste their fragrance, bat come 
wafted over in vague and subtle essence. The falling 
of a drop of water is unheard, but the sound of the 
_ roaring torrent is but the sound of myriads of drops. 
The boundary between the conscious and the unoon- 
sciouB is broad and indefinite ; and vag^ influences, if 
not direct messages, pass fnxn one side to the other. 

The general bearing of the study of involuntary 
movements I have indicated at the outset; and no 
elaborate comment on the practical significance of the 
results described seems necessary. They certainly 
facilitate the appreciation of the reality of the subcon- 
soious and the involuntary; and in connection with 
explanations of muscle-reading or telepathy, they illus- 
trate how naturally a neglect of this realm of psycho- 
logical activity may lead to false conclusions. They 
bring a striking corroboration of the view that thought 
is but more or less successfully suppressed action, and 
as a well-known muscle-reader expresses it, all willing 
is either pushing or pulling. 
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Man is predominantly a vistul mimaL To him 
seeing is beliering, — a laying vhioli in canine par- 
lance might readily beoome smelling ie believing. 
We teaob by illoBtrations, models, and object-lessons, 
and reduce complex relations to the curves of the gra- 
phic method, to bring home and impress our state- 
ments. Our every-day language, as well as the im- 
agery of poetry, abounds in metaphors and similes 
appealing to images which the eye has taught us to 
appreciate. The eye is also the medium of impressions 
of testhetao as well as of intellectual value ; and one 
grand division of art is lost to those who cannot see. 
The eye, too, forms the centre of emotional expression, 
and reveals to our fellow-men the subtile variations in 
mood and passion, as it is to the physician a delicate 
index of our well-being. There are reasons for believ- 
ing that it was the function of sight as a distance^^ise 
that led to its supremacy in the lives of our primitive 
ancestors. Whatever its origin, the growth of civiliza- 
tion has served to develop this eye-mindedness of the 
race, and to increase and diversity the modes of its 
cultivation. 

The eye, thus constantly stimulated in waking life, 
and attracting to its sensations the focus of attention, 
possessing, as it does, in the retinal fovea a special and 
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unique aid to ooDoentratiTe attention, does not yield np 
its anpremacy in the world of dreaniB. The vieual 
oentrea subside but slowly from their day's stimulation ; 
and the rich stock of iin^es whioh these centres have 
stored up is completely at the service of the fancy that 
guides onr dreams. Indeed, die dream itself is spoken 
<rf as a viuon. 

Though, as a race, we are eye-minded, individually 
we differ much with regard to the rSle that sight plays 
in our psychic life. In one direction a good index of 
its importance is to be found in the perfection of the 
visualizing faculty, of whioh Mr, Galton has given an 
interesting account. He asked various persons to de- 
scribe, amongst odier things, the vividness of their 
mental picture when calling to mind the morning's 
breakfast-table. To some the mental scene was as 
clear and as natural as reality, lacking none of the de~ 
tails of form or color ; to others the resulting mental 
image was tolerably distinct, with the conspicuous fea- 
tures well brought out, but the rest dim and ill-defined ; 
while a diird group could only piece together a very 
vagne, fragmentary, and unreliable Bcries of images, 
with no distinct or constant picture. 

Similar differences are observable with regard to 
memories. Some persons firmly retain what they read, 
while the memory forte of others is in what they hear ; 
and patholc^ supports this subdivision of the sense- 
memories by showing, for example, that all remem- 
brance for seen objects may be lost while that for 
sounds remains intact. A case, remarkable in sevend 
aspects, is recorded by M. Charcot. The subject in 
question could accurately call up, in foil detail, all the 
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Boeaea of his many travels, oould repeat pages of hia 
favorite authors from the mental picture of the printed 
p^e, and by tiie same meana could mentally add long 
oolomns of numbers. The mete mention of a soene in 
a play, or of a oonversation with a friend, immediately 
brought up a vivid picture of the entire circnmstaoce. 
Through nervous prostration he lost this visual mem- 
ory. An attempt to sketch a familiar scene now re- 
sulted in a childish sorawl; he remembered little of 
his correspondence, forgot the appearance of his wife 
and friends, and even fiuled to recognize bis own image 
in a mirror. Yet his eyesight was intact and his intel- 
lect nnimptured. In order to remember things he had 
now to have them read aloud to him, and thus bring 
into play his nndistorbed auditory centre — to him an 
almost new experience. 

The function of vision in dreams is doubtless subject 
to similar individual variations, though probably to a 
less extent. Seeing, wiih rare exceptions, constitutes 
the typical operation in dreams ; it is this sense, too, 
that, under the influence of drugs or of other excite- 
ment, is most readily stimulated into morbid action, 
and most easily furnishes the basis of delusions and 
hallucinations to a disordered mind. The dependence 
of the nature and content of dreams upon the waking 
experiences is so clearly proven that it would be sui^ 
prising not to find in them the individual character 
istics of our mental processes ; and if Aristotle is right 
in saying that in waking life we all have a world in 
common but in dreams each has a world of his own, we 
may look to the evidence of dream-life for indicaliong 
of onrestrained and distinctive psychological truts. 
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With regard to the blind, mndi of what has been 
said above is entirely irrelevant. However intimatelj 
we appreciate the fooction of sight in onr own mental 
development, it is almost imposuble to imagine bow 
different oar life would have been had we never seen. 
But here, at the ontset, a fandamental distinction must 
be drawn between those blind from birth or early in> 
fancy, and those who lose their sight in yoath or adult 
life.' ** It is better to have seen and lost one's sight 
than never to have seen at all," is quite as tme as the 
sentiment which this form of statement parodies. Ex- 
pressed physiologically, this means, that to have b^pon 
the general brun-building process witii the aid of the 
eye insures some further self-development of the visual 
centre, and thus makes possible a kind of mental 
poBseSBion of which those bom blind are inevitably 
deprived.' 

* A Botod blind tMeher of Qa Ulnd laji . " Wann wfr ■ . . clea Si^ 
fioM dw BUndhait ant die gnktige TUUigkeit dai Bliudsn baobaohtaB, 



dec m halten." 

* Thii a^liei m^ulj to intelleotnal ■oqnireineiite. Tha emotiomd 
life of thoae who IiaTa lost their agbt ia often, and vitli muh tmtli, 
ragaided ai ladder and mote drearj than that <rf the (Hmgenitally hlind ; 
tlia fonaer legretfiilly appreciate irhat they hara lost ; the Iatt«r live 
in a different and more me>f^ world, but hara never known any other. 
It ia interesting in this aonnectian to tzMs the tnfloenoe of tli« agn li 
" blinding " {>it vatia verba) on the mental derelapment of eminent 
blind man and wonan. Of a list of 125 blind persona of very variona 
degieea of talent, which I have been able to collect, the age of blinding 
was (appnuimataly) ascertainable in 114 cases. Of these about 11 are 
tsally very diadngnished, and 10 of them (the exception ia the wondep. 
fnl mathematiciao, Niohulaa Sanadenan) beoaiuk blind oittiar is ad* 
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A fact of prime importance regarding tiie develop- 
ment of the aight«eDtre is the age at which its educa- 
tion is sufBoiently completed to enable it to continue its 
fanotion without further object-lessons on the part of 
the retina. If we accept as the test of the independent 
existence of the sight-centre its automatic excitation in 
dreams, the question can be answered by determining 
the tige of the onset of blindness, which divides those 
who do not from those who still retain in their dream- 
life the images derived from the world of sight. The 
data that enable me to answer this question were gath- 
ered at the Institutions for the Blind in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Nearly 200 persons of both sexes were 
personally examined, and their answers to quite a long 
series of questions recorded. All dates and ^es were 
verified by the raster of the institution, and the 
degree ol sight was tested. 

Scanning with oases of total blindness (including 
under this head those upon whom light baa simply a 
general subjective " hea1>effect," enabling them to dis- 
tingiush between night and day, between shade and 
sunshine, bat inducing little or no tendency to project 
the cause of die sensation into the external world}, I find 
on nry list fifty-eight such cases. Of these, thirty-two 

TMMed ;Oiitli, tnidJle life, or Mill later ; of the group tieit in eminenoe 
(aboDt 26) the avenge age of the onset of bUuduesa ii in earl; yoalh (at 
nine or ten yean) ; and thorn eaflieat blind an generally mnriciaua, 
who leaat of all require nght tor thair oalling. The aveiage age of 
Minting of the rsit of the list — wbosa aohieTemanta vonld for the 
moat part not hava been leoorded liad tbey not been thoee of blind per- 
•o» — ig a* low m mvea yean, while that of the mndciana (about 15 
In the group) ia little orar diree yean. All this ipeaka itcongly lor 
the pennaoMit intalleetiial IwpMtanoe of ^ht in early ednoataon. 
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became blind before die completion of their fifth year, 
and not one of this group of thirty-two sees in dreams. 
Six became blind between the fifth and the seventh 
year : of these, four have dreams of seeing, bat two of 
them do so seldom and with some vagneness ; while two 
never dream of seeing at all. Of twenty persons who 
became blind after their seventh year ail have " dream* 
vision " — as I shall term the faculty of seeing in 
dreams. ITte period from the^^ih to the seventh year 
is thus indicated aa the critical one. Before this age 
the visual centre is undergoing its elementary educa- 
tion ; its life is closely dependent upon the constant 
food-supply of sensations ; and when these are oat off 
by blindness, it degenerates and decays. If blindness 
oocore between the fifth and the seventh years, the pr^ 
serration of the visualizing power depends on the de- 
gree of development of the individuaL If the faculty 
is retained, it is neither stable aor pronounced. If 
sight is lost after the seventh year, the sight-centre can, 
- in spite of the loss, mMntun its function ; and the 
dreams of each an individaal may be hardly distin- 
guishable from those of a seeing person. 

It was a very unexpected discovery, to find, after I 
had planned and partly completed this investigation, 
t^t I had a predecessor. So long ago as 1838, Dr. 
G. Heermann studied the dreams of the blind with the 
view of determining this same question, the physiolo^- 
cal significance of which, however, was not then clearly 
understood. He records the answers of fourteen totally 
blind persons who lost their sight previoas to their fifth 
year, and none at these has dream-vision. Of four who 
lost their sight between Uie fifth and the seventh year. 
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one haa dream-Tision ; one has it dimly and oocasifm- 
ally ; and two do not definite!; know. Of tbirty-five 
wlio became blind after their seventh year all have 
dream-Tision. The two independent reBearobes thnB 
yield the very same oonclnuon. Dr. Heennann in- 
cludes in his list many aged persons, and from their 
answers u able to concdnde that, generally speaking, 
tlu>se who become blind in mature life retaia the power 
of dream-viffion longer than those who become blind 
nearer the critioal age of five to seven years. He re- 
oords twelve cases where dream-vision still continues 
after a blindness of from ten to fifteen years, four of 
from fifteen to twenty years, four of from twenty to 
twenty-^ve yeara, and one of thirty-five years. In one 
case dieam-Tision was maintained for fifty-two, and in 
another for fifty-four years, but then faded out.^ 

With regard to the parHally blind, the question 
most analogous to the perastence of dream-vision after 
total bUnduess, is whether or not the dream-vigion is 
brighter and clearer than that of waking life ; whether 
the ught-eentre maintains the full normal power to 
which it was educated, or whether the partial loss of 
sight has essentially altered and replaced it. To this 
rather difSoult question I have fewer and lees satisfao- 

' Dr. HeennBiin'i obMrrtilioiii also enable va to bam the anatomical 
sonditione onderlyiiig the poirei of dreani-Tidoii. From ten eawB in 
irhkili pnat-mortom ezamhiatiaDi were held, he conoladea that, bIIov- 
ti^ for mnoh indiridiial differenoe, after about twenty years the opdo 
oerTM de^neiate, and often aa far back aa Ihe aftiasma. Tbia Bhows 
that the nerve ia not neoeaaary for dream-Tiiion, and tliiu goes to prove 
that tlie proDeaa ia dependent on eerebTSl orgaoa — a Tsliiable piece of 
eridenoe fifty year* afro. Eeqnirol records a case of n^ht^hallaeina- 
tiooa in ft blind vroman, ag^n indicating the lune ooneloaloik' 
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toiy anewen than to the former inquiry ; bnt tbe eri- 
deooe is perfectly in accord with tbe previons oonda- 
sions. Of twenty-three who deeoribe their dream-visitm 
as oniy as clear as waking sight, aU became blind not 
later than tbe close of their j!/2A year ; while of twenty- 
f onr whose dream-visioii is more or less mai^edly 
dearer than their partial sight, all lost their fall »ght 
not earlier than their »ixth yearJ The age that marks 
off those to whom total blindness carries with it the 
loss of dream-Tision from those whose dieam-Tision 
oontinaes, is tbos tiie i^ at which tbe sigbt^wntre has 
reaobed a sufBcieot stage of development to enable it 
to muntun its full function, when partially or totally 
deprived of retinal stimulation. The same age is also 
assigned by some authoritieB as the limiting age at 
which deafness will cause muteness (unless special 
pains be taken to prevent it) ; while later tbe vocal 
organs, though triuned to action by tbe ear, can pep- 
form their duties without the teacher's tad. This, too, 

' A turtliar intoraating qneatioD Tegarding tlia dnam-Tiaion of like 
iwitull; blind is, Hot mnoh miut lliey ba abU to tee in ndaitadiMm 
of mdag P In unrerin^ tbia qoeatioa, tliB blind give the nuoa " aee- 
ing " to vbat i* nwll; a complex of aenaatJont and jnd jfmenta, and thia 
««me eamplex may enter into tbeic dreams. Caaaa omui In vhinh 
thae i« only the aligbtaat remnant of mght, and yet thia tccma ■ faetiv 
in dieam-life. It ia a Tsry imperfect kind of vioon, and acta mine aa 
• general aenae of illaimnalian, and aa an aatieipatt^ aenae. Oenerally 
apeaUng, thoae who knov color hare mora frequent and brighter 
dieam-Tiaion than thoae who diadngniab light and ahade only. For 
example, of thoae partially blind from birth, aooh aa aee oolei tolerably 
veil (thera are aizteen anch) have reffDlar dreaiD-Tia<m — of eouise, no 
clearer than thair beat days of ngbt. Of eleTsn wbo baye aome faint 
notion of color, (hree have dreun-TisioTi regularly ; dx have it rvrelyt 
while two (almost never or) nerer haTo it. Of eleren who nan aee no 
color at all, ten hare no dream-Tiaion, and one hat it ooeaalnnally. 
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ia assigned aa the earliest i^ at which we have a r^ 
membTance of ourselves. This last statement I am 
able to test by one hundred answers, collected among 
these blind persons, to the question, *' What is your 
earliest remembrance of yourself 7 " The average age 
to which these memories go back is 5.2 years ; seventy- 
nine instances being included between the third and 
the sixth years. At this period of child development 
•^the centre of which is at about the close of the fifth 
year — there seems to be a general declaration of in- 
dependence of the sense-centres from their food-supply 
of sensations. Mr. Sully finds sense, imagination, and 
abstraction to be the order in which the preoooi^ of 
great men reveals itself ; and the critical period which 
we are now considering seems to mark the point at 
which im^nation and abstractioQ as permanent men- 
tal powers ordinarily come into play. M. Perez like- 
wise realizes the distinctive oharacter of this era of 
childhood by m^ng the second part of his " Child 
Fsycbolc^ " embrace the period from the third to the 
Mventh year. 

in 

The general fact thus bronght to light — that the 
mode in which a brain-centre will function depends so 
largely upon its initial education, but that, this edu- 
cation once completed, the centre can m^ntain its func- 
tion, though deprived of sense-atimnlation — is suffi- 
ciently important to merit farther illustration.^ This 

1 That eren » oompHntivelj iliiflit distocbauee of Tiaion, affaotinp 
Oil; a iDuU portion of the Tiiiul ezperienoe, oku leave a permaneDt 
traoe npoa the nght-oentra is niada Tsry probable by a oaae (reora^ed 
by Dr. UoCoib, CogiUUM Fownn, p. lOe) of a yoniw nuu) vboM defeot 
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fact, tboogh vety dear and evident wlien stated from a 
modem point of view, has not always been recognized. 
So ingeniooB a thinker as Erasmus Darwin inferred 
from two oases (the one of a blind man, the other of a 
deaf-mnte) in which the wanting senses were also 
absent in dreams, that the peripheral sense-organ was 
necessary for all perception, subjeotive as well as 
objective ; and entirely neglected the age at which the 
sense was lost Such noted physiologists as Reil, Bu- 
dolphi, Hartman, Wardrop (who says, " when an 
otf;an of sense is totally destroyed, the ideas which 
were received by that organ seem to perish along with 
it as well as the power of perception "), more or less 
distinctly favored this view; while some teachers of 
the blind and the physiol(^ists Nasse and Autentreitb 
rightly drew the distinction between those bom, and 
those who became, blind. An experimental demon- 
stration of the original dependence of the perceptive 
and emotional powers npoo sense-impressions was fur- 
nished by BofS and Sohiff, who found that young d<^ 
whose olfactory bulbs had been removed failed to 
develop any affection for man. 

What is troe of the visnat, is doubtiess equally tme 
of the other perceptive centres. The dreams of the 
oonaiited in hii leeiiig aTerytliii^ donbls, — a def eot which ■ mbs»' 
qaent operati<»i lemored. "HI attempt," he writes, " to raotll soenw 
that I saw whils my stu were out of order, I ioTariably see ifaem aa 
tkej appearad dming that time, although I may have aeea them many 
times dnoe tbe operatioii. For iiurtanoe, in the ease of the minister in 
the pnlpit at home, I we two inugea of him, no matter how much I 
ma; try to get rid of one of them. . . . My reoolleetioTi of tbe offlaa 
in which the operaticni was performed, as also of everythli^ in it, ii 
dooUe, althoDg-h I saw it only twice before the reatoratlon of my nglit, 
and many times after. The objeeta wliioh I haya seen sinoe the oper»- 
tun are alway* ti>|gle when neallad." 
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deaf-mute offer an attmotiye and notouohed field for 
snoL study .^ The few aecotmts of such dreanu that Z 
have met with, ful to give the ige at which deafness 
set in ; in one ease, howeTer, in which deafness oc- 
curred at thirty years, the pantomimic had replaced 
the spoken lai^nage in the dreams of thirty years 
later. Similarly, cripples dream of their lost limbs for 
many years after their loss ; in such oases, however, 
stimulation of tiie cut nerves may be the snggestiva 
oanse of such dreams. A man of forty, who lost his 
right arm seventeen years before, s^ dreams of hav- 
ing the arm. The earliest age of losing and dreaming 
about a lost limb, of which I find a record, is of a boy 
of thirteen years who lost a leg at the age of ten ; this 
boy stUl dreams of walking on his feet Those who 
are bom cripples most necessarily have their defects 
represented in their dream consciousness. Heermann 
dtes the case of a man bom withont hands, forearms, 
feet, or lower legs. He always dreamt of walking on 
his knees ; and aU the peculiarities of his movements 
were present in his dream-life. 

The dreams of those both blind and deaf are espe- 
cially instmctive. Many of Laura Bridgman's dreams 
have been recorded ; and an unpublished maanscript 
by Dr. Q-. Stanley Hall places at my service a valuable 
acoonst of her sleep and dreams. Sight and hearing 
were as absent from her dreams as they were from the 
dark and silent world which alone she knew. The 
tactual-motor sensations, by which she commnnicated 
with her fellow-beings, and through which almost all 

1 I liaT« BKtlwred oonajdermble dsta in regard to the drMm at dl* 
daaf , bnt tha j an not tead; for defiute f onuuluiaii. 
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lier intelleotnal food reaebed her, also formed ber 
nuiiutaj in dreBoia. This Boeonnta for the Bodden- 
neu and fright with whioh she often vsked from hex 
dnuns ; she is perohBnoe dreanuitg of &n animal, 
which to OS would first make itself seen or heaid, bat 
to her is present only when it tonchea and startles 
her — for she laoka any anticipatory sense. Lango^e 
has become so all-important a factor in oirilized life, 
that it naturally is freqnently represented in dreams. 
We not only dream of speaking and being spoken to^ 
bat we actoaUy innerrate the appropriate mnsclea and 
talk in our aleep ; thia Lanra Bridgman also did. 
" Her aleep seemed almost never undisturbed by 
dreams. Again and again she would suddenly talk a 
few wfffds or letters with her fingers, too rapidly and 
too imperfectly to be intelligible 0*^ ^ other people 
otter ioooherent words and inartioolate sounds in sleep)* 
bat apparently never making a seatenoe." ^ So, too, 

' FWn Dr. Hill** nuDHKript. Dr. Hall bad tba opportmily of 
obaarring faer dniiog thrae ihnrt napa, uid baa iDacnponited a put at 
h!i lYuuinamipt into a paper on Lam* Bridgman, Tepnbliahad in hia 
A^xett ^ German Cvltiat, pp. 368-270. Fiom liiia mannaoript I taka 
the folloMuig illaibadaiu of her dreama, and ber method of daaoriluDK 
them. Thej are recorded lerbatim. 

" Queituni. ' Do yon dream oftan T ' Aaiwer. ' Very often, many 
thinga.' Q. ' Did yon think hard yeatelday to remember dreams for 
nu ?' A. 'I did try, but I alwaya foiget rery aoon.' Q, ' IXA jon 
ever dnam to bear?' [Her idiom for ' that yon ooold hear.'] A. 
Only the angels playing in heaven.' Q. ' Hov did it aousd ? ' A. 
' Very beaadfnl.' Q. ' Ukn what ?' A. ' NotUng.' Q. ' Was it 
bmd?' A. 'Yes, very.' Q. ' What instnimant ? ' A. 'PiMoo.' Q. 
' Hov did the angels look ?' A. ' BeaotifnL' Q. ' Had they wings f ' 
A. ' I oenld not know.' Q. ' Wera they men or irom^ F ' J. * Don't 
knov.' Q. 'Can yo« describe their drese 7 ' A. 'No.' Q. 'Waa tbe 
mnaiefMtar ilowf A. ' I oannot telL' On another oooaaion she was 
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all the people who enter into her dreams talk with 
their Bngera. This habit had already presented itself 
at the age of twelve, four years after her first lesson 
in t^e alphabet " I do not dream to talk with mouth ; 
I dream to talk with fingers." No prettier illustra- 
Hked, ' Did yon em dream to aee ? ' A. 'I ooold ne die nm.' Q. 
'How did it look?' ^ 'Glorioot.* Q. ' Whst ookir ? ' ^.'lean- 
not tell' [Tlthamgn of great impatieuoe]. Q. 'Wai it Tsry bright P' 
^. 'Ye&' Q. ' Did it hurt your eye* f ' .d. ' Tes, thay ached.' Q. 
' What wM it like ? ' ^.'Nothing. I saw tt vitii tDy eyoa' [nnoh 
•zoited, hreaduDg hard and fait, and pointing to her right ey«]. Setae 
dayi later, after lome promptiiigi from her attendftntB, ahe lenswed 
the mbieot of her own aooord, aa f oUowi : * I temember odm a dieani. 
I ma in a very laige place. It waa very glorione and fnll of people. 
Uy father and mother were itanding by. The gloriooe pano waa 
playii^. When I heaid the monc I railed np my hand lo ' [atandinK 
•ud pmntdng impreaarely Upward and forward with the index flnger, 
•a the letter g a made in the deaf and dumb alphabet] ' to my heavenly 
Father. I tried to say Ood.' Q. 'With yonr fingera?' A. 'Tea.' 
Q. 'Where waa God?' A. 'So' [pdnting aa before]. Q. 'Far 
•way?' J. 'No.' Q. ' Gonid yon tpnoh him ? ' X 'No.' Q. 'How 
did yon know he waa there ?' A. *1 cannot tdh* Q. 'How did yon 
know it waa God f .d. ' I cannot explain.' Q. ' What waa he like f ' A. 
{After a panae] ' I cannot tell everything to everybody ' [half playfnlly, 
wliip[diig her right hand with her left, and tonching her forehead itg- 
^ficantly, to in^oate that abe waa nnable adeqnately to axpreaa what 
waa in her mind]. Q. 'Conld hetonchyoaf A, 'No. He ia a 
•pirit.' Q. ' THA he see yon ? ' ^. ' He aeea everything. See haw 
melancholy I looh beeanae I do not feal interaated.' On another occa- 
non ahe aajd, ' I often dream that Doctor Howe ia alive and very riok,' 
bat no detail eoold ba elimtad. Again, aft«r imitating the gait of 
different people, aha mid, ' I dream often of people walldng. I dream 
many thinga, but do not remember what I really dream. I naed to 
dream of animala miming amnnd the room, and it woke me.' " 

It ia evident (hat her dreama of hearing and seeing were either 
merely verbal, or the anbatitotion and elaboration of kindred eensa- 
tiona (aenae of jar and heat) which ahe experienced. For farther ex- 
•mplea of her dreanu aee bar Life and Bducalion, by Hra. Lamaon, 
Vf. 68, 154, 160-168, 218, 223, 224, 226, 286, 2MX 303, 301. 
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tion oonld be given of the wa; in which her tmaej 
built wpaa ber teal experiences, than the £aot recorded 
by Charles Dickens, that on picking up her doll be 
found across its eyes a green band such as sbe herself 
wore, ^e organic eensations originating in tiie via- 
ce^^ tboogh often promineatly represented in dreams 
of normal persons, seemed especially promiuent in 
her dreams. She tells of feeling hei; blood rush 
about, and of ber heart beating fast when suddenly 
waking, much frightened, from a distressing dream. 
One snob dream she describes as '* hard, heavy, and 
thick ; " terms which, though to as glaringly inap- 
propriate in reference to so fairy-like a structure 
as a dream, form an accurate description in tbe 
langn^e of her own realistic 8enseB.^n short, her 
dreams are accurately modeled upon the experiences 
of her waking life, reproducing in detail all the pecul- 
iarities of thought and action which a very special 
education bad impressed upon ber cnnoua miud^ 

I bare bad the opportunity of questioning a bund and 
deaf young man whose life-histoiy offers a striking con- 
trast to that of Laura Bridgman, and illustrates with 
all the force of an experimental demonstration the 
oritioal educational importance of the early years of 
life. He was, at the time of my qnestioning him, 
twen^-tbree years of age, and was earning a comfort- 
able living as a broom>maker. He had an active interest 
in the affairs of the world, and disliked to be considered 
in any way peculiar. His eyesight began to fail him 
in early childhood ; and in his fifth year the sight of 
one eye was entirely lost, while that of the other was 
very poor. After a leas gradual loss of hearing, be 
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became completely deaf in Iiis ninth year. At the age 
of twelye he was (practically) totally blind, deaf, and 
nearly mate. The small remnant of artioalating 
power has been cultivated ; and those who are aoous- 
tomed to it can nnderstand hia spoken language. He 
also commtmioates as Laura Bridgman did, and has 
a farther advantage over her in possessing a very acute 
sense of smell. He remembers the world of sight and 
hearing perfectly, and in a little sketch of his life 
which he wrote for me vividly describes the sights 
and sounds of his play-days. He usually dreams of 
seeing and hearing, though the experiences of his pres- 
ent existence also enter into his dreams. Some of his 
dreams relate to flowers which he smelled and saw ; 
he dreamt of being upset in a boat ; shortly after his 
confirmation he dreamt of seeing God. When he 
dreams of making brooms, his dream is entirely in 
terms of motion and feeling, not of sight. ^lis history '^y ■■**-' 
thas strongly emphasizes the importance which a variety -z^/ 
of evidence attributes to the period of childhood, and 
perhaps espedally to that from the third to the seventh 
year.^ 

The -remarkable powers which Helen Keller has ex- 
hibited throughout her pheaomenal education give to 
an account of her dream life an especial interest. I am 
fortunate in being able to present her own account as 
she prepared it at my solicitation. The wealth and 
brilliancy of her imagination frequently lead to modes 
of expression which seem to bmsquely contradict her 
sightless and soondless condition. But a careful ob- 
servation of her mental actirities brings out the verbal 
or literary character of such allusions, in certain cases 
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eisentiallf aided by assotnationg with impFessions of the 
senses that remain to her. In such cases her familiaiv 
ity, through literatnre and through intercourse, with 
the experiences of the hearing and seeing and with the 
emotional and inteltectnal associations that ordinary 
persons might hare with definite scenes or occasions, 
enables her to realize, and her virid im^^nation to 
construct, a somewhat idealized account of her Ticari- 
oos experiences, though perhaps real emotions. Her 
dream life seems in complete concordance with her 
waking condition ; bnt this imaginatiTe factor most be 
constantly borne in mind in reading her report of her 
dream life. The intrinsic interest of this human docn- 
ment, and the charm of the narrative, present so lifelike 
and almost confidential a portrayal of her world of 
dreams, that any elaborate commeat would be ttnneces> 
sary. It should be remembered that Helen Keller be- 
came totally blind and deaf at nineteen months ; that 
her instruction b^an at the age of seven years ; that 
she learned to speak orally &om her eleventh year ; 
that at present she speaks orally almost exclusively, 
although very proficient in the use of the finger alphas 
bet ; that she is able to understand what is said to her 
by placing her fingers upon the lips and throat of the 
speaker, but that the more expeditious and certain mode 
of communicating with her is by making the letters of 
the finger-alphabet in the palm of her hand. This latter 
method she uses entirely with her teacher and with all 
who are conversant with it. This account of her dreams 
was prepared in August, 1900, when she was twenty 
years of ^e; it was written ofMtand by her on a 
type-writer, and is presented in its original form. 
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Mt Dbxaub 

" It ia BO elaboration to Bay that I lire two distinot 
lives, — one in the everyday world and the other in 
the Land of Nod I Like most people I general!; for- 
get my dreams as soon as I wake np in the morning ; 
bat I know that when I dream I am jnst as active and 
as mueh interested in everything — trees, boobs and 
events — as when I am awake. 

" My dreams have straogdy changed dating the past 
twelve years. Before and after my teacher first came 
to me, tbey were devoid of sonnd, or tiiongbt or emo- 
tion of any bind, ezoept fear, and only came in the 
form of sensations. I wonld oHtn dream that I ran 
into a still, dark room, and that, whik I stood there, I 
felt something fall beavily without any noise, oansing 
the floor to shake np and down violently ; and each time 
I vobe up with a jomp. Aa I learned more and more 
about the objects around me, this strange dream eeased 
to haont me ; but I was in a high state of exmtement 
and reoeived impreesionB very eaaUy. It is not strange 
then that I dreamed at that time of a wolf, which 
■eemed to rush towards me and put bis cruel teeth 
deep into my body ! I could not speak (the faet was, I 
oould only spell with ray fingers), and I tned to scream ; 
but no sonnd escaped from my lips. It is very likely 
tbat I bad beard the story of Bed Biding Hood, and 
was deeply impressed by it. This dream, however, 
passed away in time, and I b^an to dream of objects 
outside of myself. 

'* I never spelled with my fingers in my sleep ; bnt I 
have oitax spoken, and one night I actually langbed. 
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I waa dieaming of a great frolio with my sohoolmates 
at the Perhiiu iDstitution. But, if I do not use the 
nuuiiial alphabet io my dreams, my friends aometimefi 
spell to me. Hieir sentences are always brief and 
Tagoe. I obtfun information in a very cnrioas manner, 
which it ii difficult to describe. My mind acts as a 
sort of minor, in which faoee and landscapes are re- 
flected, and thoughts, which throng tmbidden in my 
brain, describe the conversation and the events going 
on around me. 

** I remember a beaatifol and striking illustration of 
the peculiar mode of communication I have just men- 
tioned. One night I dreamed that I was in a lovely 
mansion, all built of leaves and flowers. My thoughts 
declared the floor was of green twigs, and the ceiling of 
pink and wUte rosea. The walls were of roses, pinks, 
hyacinths, and many other flowers, loosely arranged 
so as to make the whole stmctare wavy and graceful. 
Here and there I saw an opening between the leaves, 
which admitted the purest air. I learned that the 
flowers were imperishable, and with such a wonderful 
discovery thrilling my spirit I awoke. 

"I do not think I have seen or heard more than onoe 
in my sleep. Then the sunlight flashed suddenly on 
my eyes, and I was so dazzled I oonld not think or 
distingnish anything. When I looked up, some one 
spelled hastily to me, * Why, you are looking baek upon 
your babyhood ! * As to the sonnd I heard, it was like 
the rushing of a mighty cataract, and reminded me 
forcibly of my visit to Niagara Falls. I remembered 
as if it were yesterday how I had oome very close to 
the water and felt the great roar by placing my hand 
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on a soft pillow. Not, however, I knew I was far 
away hoxa the place wheooe the sound came, and the 
vibratioQ fell dear, though not loud, upon nty ear- 
dmms ; bo I concluded in my sleep that I really heard. 
What happened next I have entirely forgotten ; but 
in the morning I was deeply impressed by the only 
instanoe in which I had dreamed of hearing, and I 
wished I could go back to Dreamland, jnst to hear 
that faivoff, inspiring sound. 

" Oooasionally I think I am reading wiib my fingers, 
either Bnulle or line print, and even translating a little 
Latin, but always with an odd feeling that I am touch- 
ing forbidden fmit. Somehow I feel that the spirits of 
sleep are displeased if any thoughts of literature cross 
my mind. Still I am free to enjoy ererytbing else — 
I can wander among flowers and trees and be with my 
friends, especially those who live at a distance from 
where I happen to be. Sometimes I am with my 
mother, and at other times with my sister Mildred, 
My teacher scarcely ever appears in my dreams ; but 
I know she would very often if a aeml fate should tear 
her away from me. I shall never f<nget the morning 
seven or eight years ago, when I dreamed that my dear 
friend, Bishop Brooks, was dyii^. A few hours later 
I found that my dieam was a terrible reality. It is 
probable that I thought of him at the very moment when 
he was passing away, and I certainly wept in the same 
manner and in the same place while I dreamed, that I 
did afterwards I 

" I hardly ever dream of anything that has happened 
the day before, althongh I sometimes have several dif- 
ferent dreams on the same night ; nor do I dream of 
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dw nme thingi often. HowevBr, I dteam oftenest of 
the nnpleaaaat and bonible, no matter how happy and 
•nooeBafal the da; may have been. Indeed, I have 
found it nnadviaable to read terrible stories or tragedies 
often, or in the evening. Tbej impress me so pain- 
fully, and retun so firm a hold of my imagination that 
they sooner or later foroe themselves into my dreams. 
About two years ago I read in ' Sixty Years a Queen ' 
the stoiy of the awful massaore at Cawnpore, whioli 
took plaoe daring the Indian Mutiny. It filled me 
with a bornHT that haunted me peisistsntly for several 
days. At last I managed to banish theee dis^reeahle 
feelings ; bat one night a frightful distortioa of the 
selfsame story appeared before my mind. I tbongfat I 
was in a small prison. At first I only noticed a skele- 
ton hanging up on one of the walls; then I felt a 
strange, awful sound, like heavy iron being oast down, 
and the most heartrending cries ensned. I was in- 
formed that twenty men were being put to death with 
the utmost oruelty. I rushed madly from one room to 
another, and, as eai^ rufBan came out, I lo<^^ the 
door behind him, in the hope that some of the victims 
might thereby be saved. All my effnis were futile, 
and I awoke with a riekening horror weighing down 
on my heart. I have also &ncied that I saw cities on 
fire, and brave, innocent men dragged to a fiery mar- 
^rdom. One instant I would stand in speechless 
bewilderment, as the flameB leaped np, dark and glar- 
ing, into a black sky. The next moment I would be 
in the midst of the conflagration, trying to save some 
of the sufferers, and seeing in dismay how they slipped 
away beyond my power. At snch times I have thought 
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myself the most wretched person in the world ; bat in 
the morning the bright saushine and frecih air of onr 
own dear, beautiful world would chase away those hor- 
rible phantom B. 

" On the whole, my dreams are consistent with my 
feelings and sympathies ; but once I thought I was 
engaged in a great boat-race between Yale and Har^ 
vard. Now, in reality I am always on Harvard's side 
in the great games ; bnt at that time I dreamed that I 
was a thorough Yale man I Perhaps this inconsistency 
arose from the fact that a long time ago I had declared 
how glad I was of Harvard's failure to win a oert^ 
boat-race, because the Yale men rowed with the Ameri- 
can stroke and the Harvard men had learned the £ng< 
lish stroke. At any rate, sleeping or waldng, I love 
my friends, and never think they change or grow un- 
kind. From time to time I make friends in my dreanui ; 
bnt usually I am too busy running around and watch- 
ing other people to have any long eonversationa or 
' reveries.' 

" I am often led into pretty fantasies, of which I will 
give an illustration. Consternation was spread every- 
where because the news had been received of King 
Winter's determination to establish his rule perma- 
nently in the temperate zones. The stem monarch ful- 
filled his threat all too soon ; for, although it was mid- 
summer, yet the whole ocean was suddenly frozen, and 
all the boats and steamers were stuck fast in the ice. 
Commerce was ruined, and starvation was unavoidable. 
The flowers and trees shared in the universal sorrow, 
and bravely strove to keep alive through the summer. 
Finally, overcome by the intense cold, they dropped 
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their leaves and bloBsoma, which they had kept fresh 
and spoUesa to the laet Slowly the flowers fluttered 
down and lay at Bong Winter's feet, silently sapplicat- 
ing him to show mercy, but all in vain. They froze 
unheeded, and were changed into pearls, diamonds, 
and tnrqnoises. 

" Another time I took it into my bead to oUmb to tbe 
stars. I sprang up into the air, and was home upward 
by a strong impulse. I could not see or heu: ; but my 
mind was my guide as well as my interpreter. Higher 
and higher I rose, until I was very close to the stars. 
Tfa^r intense light prevented me from coming any 
nearer; so I hung on invisible wings, fascinated by 
the rolling spheres and the constant play of light 
and shadow, which my thoughts reflected. All at once 
I lost my balance, I knew not how, and down, down I 
rushed through empty space, till I struck violently 
agunst a tree, and my body sank to the ground. The 
shock waked me up, and for a moment I thought all 
my bones were broken to atoms. 

** I have said all that I can remnnber concerning my 
dreams; but what reaUy surprises me is this; some- 
times, in the midst of a nightmare, I am conscious of a 
desire to wake up, and I make a vigorous effort to 
break the spell. Something seems to hold my senses 
tightly, and it is only with a spasmodic movement that 
I can open my eyes. Even then I feel, or I think I 
feel, a rapid motion shaking my bed and a sound of 
light, swift footsteps. It seems strange to me that 
I should make such an effort to wake up, instead of 
doing it automatically." 

Tiaa futiiful and dramatic sketch is replete with 
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specific as well as with generic corroborations of the 
distincdve results of tlie present inquiry. The differ- 
ences between the dream experienees of Helen Keller 
before and after education are quite consistent with 
comparable resnlts in the oases of other defectives — 
although dreams of her oneduoated period seem to 
occur rarely if at all, and it ia not poaaible to deter- 
mine how soon after she began to speak, auch speeoh- 
oommnnication made its appearance in her dreams. It 
is iatereating to note that oral speech, when once ac- 
quired, speedily superseded mutiiml talking, and that 
automatic talking aloud in her sleep appeared ; the 
finger alphabet became almost obsolete in her waking 
life, and likewise in her dreama. Yet the persistence 
of early acquired habits ia strikingly shown in her ooci^ 
sional unconscious tendency to talk to herself by form- 
ing the letters with one hand against the palm of the 
other. These processes she seems to utilize quite auto- 
matically and nnoonsciously as aids to composition or 
to " thinking aloud." 

In regard to the source and content of her dreams, 
the more realistic episodes reflect their perceptional 
origin in tactile and motor experiences ; such are the 
attack of the wolf, the fall ttom a height, the reception 
of information through the palm, reading the raised 
print, — while dreams of flying naturally present the 
same elaboration of sensory elements as in normally 
eqtiipped individuals. The dreams of aeeing and hear^ 
ing probably reflect far more of conceptual interpretar 
tion and im^native inference than of true sensation ; 
yet they are in part built up upon a sensory basis, — 
in the former case, that of the heat sensations radiat- 
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iDg i^m a brilliant illnmiiiatioD (witDesa the flames of 

the ooiifl^;rati(Hi, the " intense ligbt " of the starB), in 
tin latter of vibrational or jarring Heasations communi- 
cated to the body (as in the torrent of Niagara). Bat, 
OD the whole, the direct sensory tone of her dream life 
is weab ; while for this very reason, possibly, the im- 
aginative and ** transferred " oomponents are anosaally 
dominant. The assoeiatiTe elaboration of fancies in 
dream life is rarely capable of simple analysis, and 
commonly reveala results, and not the prooesees or 
stages by which the results were reached. Dependent, 
aa Helen Kdler is so lu^y, npon the communication of 
others for her knowledge of what is going on about her, 
it is natural that this transferred commo&icadoa should 
be important in her dream knowledge. That her con- 
•oiouaneM of the process of such acquisition should be 
vague and dif&cult to exprras ia natural; and the 
phrases ** my thoughts declared," " my mind acts as a 
sort of mirror," " I was informed," are as satisfactory 
psychologically as could be expected. It is, however, 
in dreams not of external incidents involving vaguely 
transferred m directly oommunicated information, but 
in the free roamings of creative im^nation, that the 
dream life of Helen Keller finds its most suitable 
m^ier ; it is in this direction that this dream narrative, 
reflecting, as it does, her rich emottonal nature and 
enthusiastically sympathetic temperament, presents ita 
most distinctive and attractive aspect. 



Betnming to the general data regarding the dreams 
of the blind* the qnestion that next suggests itself ia 
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wbether and how, in cases where blindness ensued after 
ft remembflied period of Tision, the pre-blindness period 
is diatingtiished from the post-blindness period in 
dreaiii-iiiuigei7. It was notioed, for instance, that the 
blind and deaf yonng man mentioned above, though 
seeing in his dreams, never thus saw the shop in which 
he worked. It is easy to imagine that the more or less 
sudden loss of sight, the immersion into a strange 
and dark world, would for a time leave the individual 
living entirely upon the past. His remembered expe- 
riences an richer and more vivid (we are supposing 
his blindness to occur after childhood) than those be 
now has ; he is learning a new language and translates 
everything back into the old. His dreams will natu- 
rally continue to be those of his seeing life. As his 
experiences in hts new surroundings inorease, and the 
memory of the old begins to fade, the tendency of 
recent impressions to arise in the automatism of dream- 
ing will bring the events of the post-blindness period 
as factors into his dreams. I find in my list only seveii 
who do not have such dreams ; and in these the blind- 
ness has been on the average of only 2.8 years stand- 
ing, l^e average age of " blinding " of the seven is 
fifteen years, making it probable that the adaptation 
to the new environment has here been a slow one, and 
that socb dreams will oocnr later on. On the other 
hand, cases occnr in which, after three, two, or even 
(ate year's blindness, when the persons so afflicted were 
young, events happening within that period have been 
dreamed of. Heermaon cites a case of a man of sev- 
enty who never dreamed of the hospital in which he 
had been living for eighteen years, and to which he 
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waa brought shortly after his blindness. This and 
other oases suggest that the more mature and setded 
the brain-tiBaue, the more difficult is it to impress 
npoB it new oonditions sufficiently deeply to have them 
appear in the automatic life of dreams. 

Whether there ia a difference in the vividness, or 
any other oharacteristic which sight would lend, in the 
dreams of events before and after blindness, b a ques- 
tion to whidi I eould obtain few intelligent and satia- 
faotory answers ; bttt, as far as they go, the tendency 
of these replies is to a^tow that when blindness ensaes 
elose upon the critioal period of five to seven years of 
age, the power of vivid dream-viaion is more ezdo- 
aively limited to the events of the years of full sight ; 
and, as Heermann pointed out, this power is often sub- 
ject to a comparatively early decay. Similarly, I find 
that those who lose their sight near the critical age are 
not nearly so apt to retain color in their dream-vision 
as those who become blind later on. The average age 
of " blinding " of twenty-four persons who have colored 
dream-viaioD, is 16.6 years, including one case in which 
blindness set in as early as the seventh year. AH who 
see enongh to see color, have colored dream-vision. 

I also asked those who became blind in youth, or 
later, whether diey were in the habit of giving imagin- 
ary faces to the persons they met after tbeir blindness, 
and whether they ever saw snch in their dreams. Some 
answered in very vague terms, but several undoubtedly 
make good use of this power, probably somewhat on 
the same basis as we im^ine the appearance of emi- 
nent men of whom we have read or heard, but whose 
featarea we have never seen. When we remember 
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how emmepns anoh impressioiiB often sn, we «m 
understand how eaaily it mttj mislead the blind. Siub 
imaginaty faces and Bcenes also enter into their dreama, 
bnt to a less extent than into those of the sighted. Dr. 
Kitto ^ quotes a letter from a musician who lost his 
sight whan eighteen years old, but who retains a very 
strong TiBaalizing power both in waking life and in 
dreams. The mention of a famous man, of a friend, 
or of a scene, always carries with it a Tisnal picture, 
complete and vivid. Moreover, these images of his 
friends are reported to change as the friends grow old ; 
and he feels himself intellectually in no way different 
from the seeing. 

This leads naturally to the connderation of the 
power of the imagination in the blind. It is not dif< 
fioult to understand that they are deprived of one 
powerful means of cultivating this f acnlfy, that the eye 
is in one sense the otgau of the ideaL Their know- 
ledge is more realistic and tangible, and so their dreams 
often, though by no means always, lack all poetical 
characteristics, and are very commonplace. Ghosts, 
dves, furies, monsters, and all the host of strange 
romance that commonly people dreams, are not nearly 
so well represented as in the dreams of the sighted. 
What is almost typical in the dreams of the latter is 

' Th Loit Sttuei, by John ISitta. Dr. Kitto dram an inipeiiioiu in- 
fsraiioe fiom ths wmiiat addraand by Uiltoa to lua deoeaied (seoond) 
-wifa, -whom lie tDArried after the onaet of hii blindnen. FVom th« 
linM, "I traat to have | Foil ngbtof herin HeaVii witliontreatiBiDt," 
•od " Tha EiHie vaa veiled, yet to my fanoted mght," eta., be aigne* 
that tha poet waa onabla to una^rine the face of hii n^e, vthich he had 
Bever really leaa, and ao *aw the faoe Tuledi but hoped in tha 
fatora wodd to haTe " f nil dght of bet nithoMt rMbaint." 
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1 in the dreuos of tbe blind, empmaSif of those 
early blind. Many obwrre that tuch dreams grow 
rare aa they outgrow their yoatb,^ which is probably 
txue of the sighted. When the blind dream of ghoets 
they wther hear them, and that omally not until they 
are elose at hand, or they are aotoally tonebed by them. 
A blind man, describing a dream in which his friend 
appeared to him, s^ : " Then I dreamt that he tried 
to frighten me, and make believe he was a ghost, by 
pushmg me down tideioayt" eto. By some the ghost 
is heard only; it has a rough voice, and its bones 
rattle ; or it pnrsoes the victim, hnmming and groan- 
ing as it mns. 

Contrary to tbe opinions of some writers, I find 
hearing, and not tbe group td tactual-motor sensations, 
to be the chief sense with the blind, both in waking 
and in dreams. That hearing owes very much of this 
iupzemaoy to its being the vehide of oonversatioo, 
goes without saying. Many of the blind dream ^most 
exdouvely in this semse, and it is quite generally 
spoken of as the most important. Even those who see 
a little, often r^ard hearing as their most tneful sense; 
those who see well enongh to see ocdor, almost invari- 
ably claim for their partial sight an importance exoeed- 

* I hsTB BTidenoe to mdioata that amcaig' tha blind (la probsbly 
•mongit penona at la^s) vomen dnam moi* axteiaiTelj than men, 
diat ia, the; have mora " fieqnent " and fewer " oooamonal " dreamna 
than men. The period &om fire to niiw jean ie riohei in dieama thaa 
the period from ten to foorteoD yean, and from then on a alig-ht d*- 
«i«u« iritJi age ooenn. It ia to aUldliood, the period id lively imagi- 
nation and of a highly tinged emotional life (and to women, -who 
praaent theae ohaneteriatioa moia pzominently than inui), that diaam. 
life brii^ ila nthsat batreat. 
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ing that of hearing. Next in importance to heating is 
the group of Bensatioos aocompaQying motion. An 
important item in the dreams of the sighted is fnr- 
nisbed b; this com^Jex of seosattons, and the same is 
true of the blind ; almost all remember suoh dreams, 
and some make this their most importtuit avenue of 
sensation. Yet saoh a purely artificial movement as 
reading the raised type with the finger almost never 
occurs in dreams. The boys dream of playing, nu> 
oing, jumping, and so on ; the men of broom-making, 
piaoo-tnning, teaching, and similar vrork ; the girls of 
sewing, fancy work, household work, and the like. 

There is often ascribed to the blind a somewhat 
mystical sense, by which they can tell the presence and 
even the natnre of objects, and can feel their way. As 
far as such a power exists, it depends upon a complex 
group of sensations, and includes the cultivation of the 
irradiation sense, which we all possess. It is not at all 
difficult to tell whether a large object is within a few 
inches of the hand, by the fact that it modifies the air 
eurreots and heat radiations reaching the band. This 
is especially the case if the temperature of tlie object 
be somewhat different from that of the room, or if it 
be an object like metal, which rapidly exchanges its 
heat. In sunlight the shadows of stones and posts oaa 
be thus detected i and the illumination of a room,' both 
as to its source and extent, can be judged. This sense 
the blind carefully, though often unconsciously, culti- 
vate, and I have heard it spoken of by them as *' facial 
perception," because the face seems to be most sensitive 
to this kind of change. Many mention that the power 
fails them nnder the influence of a headache or similar 
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nerroiuneBS. The gneetitm whether the position of a 
door, whether opened or doaed, could be told at a dis- 
tanoe was Tarionsly answered ; abont half testified 
that they ooold do so mainly by the lud of this facial 
perception. This enters in a vague way into their 
dreamB, but seldom plays an important rdle. 

The stories attributing to the blind rather wonderful 
notions of color have, on careful examioation, been 
readily explained hj natoral means ; the use of words 
referring to oolor is often merely verbal (of this both 
Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller furnish many ex- 
cellent examples), while the knowledge of the colors 
of special objects is obtained by inference, based upon 
texture, appropriateness, and umilar characteristics. 
The analogies between oolor and sound have been fre- 
quently described within recent years. Mr. Gialton has 
recorded many oases in which the sounds of the vowels, 
of words, of musical notes, and the like, immediately 
sommon to the mental eye an appropriate color, often 
with a peenliar ouUine and shading. One person oould 
aotually read sounds out of a wall-paper pattern, or 
write the sounds in the name JPrcmdt Galton in colors. 
It seemed possible that the blind might obtain or re- 
ceive some dim notions of color by a similar process ; 
and Dr. Kitto and the blind teacher, Friedrich Scherer, 
mention that sach is the case, though to a very slight 
extent. The latter calls musical instmments the bridge 
across wbieli color comes to Hm. (He became blind 
when two years old.) The Ante is bis symbol o£ 
green, the swelling organ tones of blue. The trumpet 
is red, the hunter's horn dark green and violet, a gen- 
atal confusion of tones is gray, while pink and orinuon 
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are assoeiated wkli tiie feeling at Telret. la my list 
occurs the record of a joaug m&n twesty years (Jd, 
and blind for t^iree yean. He saw oolors on bearing 
oertain sonsds soon after his bliadness, and elunu tiat 
he is thus able to heep alive his notions of color. To 
him ui alto voice is gray ; a topnwo, white ; a tenor, 
yellow; a bass, blach. My own Toice snggested a 
dark bat^gnnind. A few words are also oolored to 
him ; the soimd of Smith seems yellow. These anakK 
giM, however, an foieifnl and rue. They beltrng to 
a region of mentd phenomena, of gi«at complonty, in 
which associations and idiosyncraoiea have free play, 
and seem as Iktle oapaUe of definite exirfanatitm as 
mnoh of the stuff that dreams are made <^. 

A brief selection of instancee from the collection 
of dreams and puts of dreuns which these blind peo- 
ple have put at my commimd, may seire to reinforce 
the several factors of the dreamJife of the blind 
which have been commented upon. Many of the 
drewns present no special differentiation from those of 
the seeing, bat the most carefnlly reoonled ones vsa- 
ally reveal some txaoes of a defective or peonliar apper- 
ocption. A blind boy with mi»e tJian nsual imagina- 
tion dreamed that he was In a battle in which Alenoder 
tiw Great pat the Gaols to flight ; be heard the tiinn- 
der of the cannon, bnt saw no flash. A yonng man 
dreamed that hb mother was dead ; this he fanew by 
the cold touch of her body. He next heard the chant- 
ing (tf the Mass at her foneral. This yonng man 
at times improvises airs in his dreams. A partially- 
sighted g^rl dreams repeatedly of a wide river, and 
is afraid of being dashed across it, while anxious to 
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aeonie tiw fiowen ob the o^xMite bank, vhioh she 
dimly MM. A boy dreamed of being |Hcked up by 
•onu myiterioDS agenoy, and then saddetdy allowed to 
&11 trom a tremendons height. Here he awt^e, and 
found hia bead at the foot of the bed. Another dreamed 
id the Judgment Day, munly in temu <d hearing. 
Ha was drawn to hearen by a rope, clinging to a pole 
tued for exercising ; he heard the tnunpets Bonnding, 
and the roioes singing, sad so on. One dreamed that 
ha was on a steamboat which suddenly rank, where- 
■apoa he qnietly walked ashore. Another, that his 
faUier saw scnne wild people in the water, and swam 
ont and reeoned them ; another, of a large oonflagra- 
taon, of which he taw nothing, bnt was oonstantly re- 
oeiring reports frmn the bystanders. A girl dreamed 
that she was sent by her annt to get a loaf of bread 
from the cellar, and was cautioned not to step too far 
down in the cellar, because there was water there; 
upon arriving at the dangerous place she stood still, 
and called for her aunt Another dreamed of chivalry, 
aa the result of reading " Ivanhoe ; " another of visit- 
ing Lincoln and being much impressed with the strange- 
ness of the place ; another of her examination in 
physics — she placed a piece of glass on her finger, 
and showed its centre of gravity, when the glass fell 
and broke with a crash ; on another occasion she 
dreamed that she was sick, went to the doctor, and 
recovered her full sight, and tbbigs looked strange and 
nnfamiliar when oompazed witii the knowledge she 
had derived from toooh. 
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The stndy of the dreams of the blind thtu emplia> 
nzes manj points of inteieat in the nature and deret 
opment of the oortioal centres of tJie homan brain > 
it graphically illustrates the ex^danatoty power of the 
modem viev of their functions ; and it presents in a 
new aspect oerbun charaoteristios of their oonstitation. 
It shows beyond a question tiiai tJie power of apper- 
oeiring sight-images is in no trae sense innate, bnt is 
4ihe product of slow development and long training. 
That the same holds true of other centres is proved by 
a mass of evidence gathered from many quarters ; with 
r^[ard to the motor centres, it is even experimentally 
detormined by the observation that stimolation of the 
central OMivolutions of the brains of puppies ftuls to 
«aat6 the appn^wiate movements of the legs, unless the 
puppies are already nine or ten days (dd. These facts 
vill be utilized in the formulation of an important de- 
velopmental law applicable alike to pbysiolo^cal and 
to psychological processes. 

The "critical period," revealed hj ibe above re- 
tMaroh, mnst not be understood as marking the point 
at which the visual oentre begins its life ; this indeed 
ocean at a much earlier age, and this oentre from the 
outset and continuously increases in complexity and 
stabili^. Nor was the statement made that there was 
no difference here relevant, between the loss of vision 
at different ages before the critical period. That a 
child who has seen up tothe fourth, or the third, or even 
tiie seccoid year of life, probably retains some traces 
of visualizing not attainable I7 tbose who attended 
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tbe school of TiBion for a shorter tame or not at all, is 
believed on evidence of a general, but not as yet of a 
specifio nature. Among other faots it is indicated bj 
the inflaenoe of the age ot blinding tm the fatoie 
development of noted blind persoas. SimlUrly , after 
die critical period, the same prooQsses of growth and 
assimilation continne, as is evideoeed by the vagoe 
iduvaoter and compacatively early deeay of the dream- 
viaiMi of those becoming blind close apon the end of 
the seventh year. The more time spent in gathering 
in the provisions, the longer do they hold ont. The 
significance of the critical period liee in its demon- 
starating a point in the growth of the higher sens^ 
centres, at which a divorce from sense-impiession is 
no longer followed by a low of their psychical mean- 
ing ; a point at which imagination and abstraotion find 
a sofGeiently extended and firmly knit coUeetion of ex- 
periences to enable them to boild tip and keep alive 
tlwir important funetious ; a pcunt where Uie aeholar 
dispenses with the objeet-lesMon and lives off fais capital ; 
a point at which the scaffolding may be torn down and 
the edifice will stand. 
The indication of aach a period in the development 
~ of the haman mind brings clearly into view the de- 
pendenoe of the higher mental processes npon the 
basis furnished them by the experiences of sensation i 
it strongly suggests a rational order and proportion in 
die tnuoing of tlw several faculties of die child's 
mind ; and finally, it prevents the formation and sur- 
vival of false notiouB, 1^ snbatitnting certMQ definite 
though incomplete knowledge few much indefinite 
tboQ^ vei; systematic sp^oiilatiou. 
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